Gifts C 


“On the top of my holiday 
shopping list I've put The 
Worker down for $10!” 

So. writes a Jerseyite reader 
who points the way by which 
- we can raise the second half of 
The Worker's $50,000 fund ap- 
peal, Early this past week we 
passed the $25,000 mark, just 
_ two months after the campaign 
was iniated, . 

“We must raise that other 
$25,000 this month if we are to 
meet our obligations for the year. 
It's tough, with the holidays 
- coming. But with $16 gifts-from 
Our } 's we can do it! Sev- 
eral have already sent their gifts 
along, as has the Jerseyites. Send 


an Put It Ov 


la 


XY 


Received last week ..$3,768.42 
Total to date $25,507.27 
Still to go $24,492.73 


Make all checks and money 
orders payable to Robert W. 
Dunn, P.O.. Box 231, Cooper 
Station, New York City 3, N.Y 


J 


Some subscribers who've re- 
ceived coupon books from us 


-have already begun to send re- 


turns. 

“I highly appreciate your giv- 
ing me the honor to be able 
to help The Worker and Daily 
Worker to continue publication,” 
writes a Kenosha, Wisc., sub- 


er Now : 


lected on the coupon books. 


We started to send the books 
out last week. There are $25 
worth of coupons, with pictures 
and quotations from Karl Marx, 
Eugene Debs, Frederick Doug- 
lass and William Sylvis, pioneer 
American labor and 
leader. 

Several other subscribers have 


also responded with coupons. 


From Boston came $500, raised 
by the local Freedom of .the 
Press Committee in a 


to keep our paper going. The 
money was there, the commit- 
tee said in effect, but we had 
to go out to collect it. It urged 


(Continued on Page 13) 
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©. Our Reporter Talks 
To the Students 


By LESTER RODNEY 


CLINTON, Tenn.-The Clinton, Tennessee, story is a story of a racist plot by powerful 
national forces to stop school democracy in its tracks right here-and the story of incredible 
courage by Negro children and some people of good will, a courage which puts to shame 
the nation’s slow-moving forces of law and order. Bravest of the brave are the 11 teen-age 
| Negro boys and girls who have gone through hell for three months and are ready to £0 back, 3 


again and again, for what their parents 
call, “Our God-given rights.” 
“Everything was pretty good for a 
while,” one of the youngsters told this 
reporter. “Then they started pushing 
and kicking us in the halls and doing 
all kinds of things when the teachers 
werent there. Its only about 35 or 
AO of the students.” (There are 700 stu- 
dents at Clinton High School.) “They 


call out filthy names, spill ink on our clothes 
and things like that. It’s hardest for the girls, 
they really make them want to cry.” 

That’s in school. “We've been getting rocks 
thrown at us on the way home from school, 
too, since this started up again, the youngster 
said. 

* 

NEGRO PARENTS decided finally to keep 

their children home until they could go with 


a guarantee of safety. Still fresh in Clinton is 
the memory of the September rioting in which the state 


exclusive 


N. J. to Probe Fallout Peril 
uto Union Bids White House Act 
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sue of the United Auto- 
mobile Worker, 


| “THE FANTASTIC FACTS are: each H-bomb exploded any place on the globe may 
‘|| bring the human race closer to extinction; the Strontium-90 released by these blasts is a cancer- 
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fs _ causing substance. .. . COMMON SENSE DICTATES that we all had better learn as much 
_as possible about radioactivity and what to do about it.” — The, United Automobile Worker. 


ee ; 


militia was called in. But when the young white 
minister of the First. Baptist Church, Rev. Paul Turner, 
offered to lead them back, six of the children immedi- 
ately follow him. Then came the hoodlum attack on 
the minister and the school was closed down Tuesday 
by the embattled principal, D. |. Brittain. 

The small neat town of some 3,500 population, some 
17 miles from Knoxville, in eastern Tennessee, was quiet 
and troubled-looking when I got there. There was an 
air of uneasy wariness, but not everybody was afraid 
to talk. 

“These moves were well-planned,” Brittain told re- 
porters with bitter conviction. “There has been increas- 
ing evidence of trouble ever since Kasper was acquitted.” 
(John Kasper, executive secretary of the Seaboard White 
Citizens Council, was arrested in the September rioting 
and later freed.) 

Brittain has not backed down one bit in his fight 
to obey the law of the and. Just the day before closing 
the school he expelled a white student seen violently 
pushing another white boy into a Negro girl. The prin- 
cipal’s wife, was mauled by two young hoodlums, not 
students, who came into the school and asked a white 
student, “Where are some of the n The stu- 
dent told them it was none of their business, where- 
upon they attacked him. 

Mrs. Brittain attempted to intervene and was pushed 
around. by the young thugs who then left. It was 
learned that one of them had been arrested by the 
militia during the September rioting. 

* 


THERE ARE 25 TEACHERS at the Clinton High 
School and though they profess differing attitudes toward 
integration they are today unitedly aroused for the 
rights of the young Negro heroes and heroines.. It has 
not been easy for the teachers either, I discovered. 

“We have put up with things you would not believe 
could happen in America,” one of them said. Crosses 
have been burned at some of their homes, hate leaflets 
put on their desks. “We were called ‘n----r lovers’ in 
the streets for doing our job. This was the work of 
adults, well organized adults, not of students. They were 
using a minority of the students. It all erupted after 
Kasper was dcquitted. . 

“One Negro girl was called everything, and they 
threw nails at her,” the teacher said with anger and 
shame. “We need help now with our young people. 
We need to make their parents know what the Kaspers 
are doing to their minds.” ° 

THE SUDDEN well-organized terror campaign 
has intimidated merchants who refused to join the White 
Citizens Council. The town’s weekly newspaper, the 
Clinton Courier- News, which has backed Brittain, says 
there have been attempts to boycott the paper and dis- 
courage” dealers from handling it. What must either be 


the largest or second-largest drug store in town did not 


(Gontinied on Page 13) 
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‘By WILLIAM ALLAN 


DETROIT.—In an appeal to its 
1,660,000 members, carried in the 
Xmas edition of the “United Auto 
Worker,” the UAW again urges: 
“LETS STOP H-BOMB TESTS 
NOW.” 


‘The newspaper also garried a 
frightening story of an A-bomb in 
the backyard of Detroit and 7o- 


ledo in the form of an untested 
atomic reactor plant being built in Mon- 
roe, Michigan. 

A public hearing is to be held Dec. 
10. on this atomic reactor plant which 
is being built despite public protests. 

* 


AN ATTIFUDE of: unbelief towar 's 
the effects of the H-bomb is nothing 
more than tragic, says the union paper. 
Now that the election is over the GOP 
can no longer be allowed to hide the 
issue, the- auto paper says. Cancer- 
causing Strontium-90 affects Republicans 
and Democrats alike, it. declares. 

The paper dcelares: 

“The fantastie facts are: Each H-bcomb 
expleded any place on the ‘globe may 


bring the human race closer te extinc- . ~ 


tion; the Strontnim-90 released by these 
blasts is a cancer-causing substance.” 


It continues: 


“Common sense dictates that we all 
had better learn as much as pessible 
about or and what to do about 
it.” 

* 

IN AN editorial, the “Auto Worker” 
further urges its vast membership to 
fight for banning H-bomb tests. It 
quotes an article from Newsweek mag- 
azine: 

“The of hydrogen bombs may 
have already propelled enough Stron- 
tium-99, the most pernicious aftermath 
of nuclear fission, into the stratosphere 
to doom countless of the world’s children 
to inescapable and incurable cancer.- This 
may occur as the fallout sifts to earth 
ever the next 16 to 15 years.” : 


The union newspaper then wariis that 
if the Middle East situation brings on 
a major conflict .. . in which H-bombs 
are used . .. the winners would be the 
losers. The paper points out that himan 
beings receive  Strontium-90 through 
milk, chese, vegetables and meat and 
that Strentium-990 is attracted to calcium 
and that it becomes a part of the bones 
of growing children. 

“Strontium-90 is falling on fields—not 
just in faraway places—here in America,” 
savs the UAW paper. “Two counties near 
Chicago apparently have the heaviest 
concentration of the stuff yet discovered. 
It sticks to the foliage and grasses. Graz- 
ing cattle get Strontium-90 with their 
hay. Kids are getting it with their milk.” 


Probe Fallout Peril 


uto Union Bids Ike Ban H-Blasts 


“THE FANTASTIC FACTS dre: each H-homh 


expleded any place on the glohe may bring the 
human race cleser to ¢xtinction; the Strontium- 
90 released by these blasts is a cancer-causing sub- 
stance. ... COMMON SENSE DICTATES that we 
all had better learn as much as possible about ra- 
dioactivity and what to do about it.”-The United 
Ante Worker, December, 1956. 


THE auto union calls for action by 
the White House: 


“Tt would be tragic beyond all under- 


standing if the Eisenhower-Nixon Admin- 
warning on H-bomb testing—simply be- 
cause a Democrat first made a big public 
issue of it. 

“This would -be one mistake there 


would be no chance to correct.” 
* 


. MEANWHILE . right in Detroit and 
Toledo’s backyard despite “a ——— 
of 15 of thé nation’s wayne 
atomic scientists and ee oh eae 

struction of an atemic reactor goes on 


It is being built by the Public Reacter 
Development Company. RD’s sponsers 
include the Detroit Edison Company, 
Ford, General Motors, General Electric 
and 11 additional utility companies. 


Alvin Alexander of the Detroit Edison 
was quoted in the Detroit News as say- 
ing: “It is trué this reactor can be dan- 
gerous. A tremendous quantity of fission 
products are present, and these can be 
hazardous—if they escape.” 

Alexander continued: “In a fast neu- 
tron breeder reactor there is always dan- 
ger that the fuel elements will ‘blow in’ 


under terrific heat and thus concentrate 
radioactivity.” 

The UAW says therefore that the re- 
actor might produce tragedy instead of 
electricity unless it is kept under control. 

UAW president Walter Reuther says: 
“Net enough is known about the design 
and operation of *the Monroe reactor to 
make sure that if it gets out ef control 
there will not bean explosion similar 
te the explosion. of an afomic bomb.” 

* 

UNTIL the UAW dug up a suppressed 
report by the Reactor Safeguards Com- 
mittee last June 6 on the Monroe plant, 
little or nothing was known of this time 
bomb. danger existing on Detroit's and 
Toledo's doorsteps. 


The suppressed report said: “There is 
insufficient information at this time to 
give assurance that the PRDC reactor 
can be operated at this site without pub- 
lic hazard.” 


Despite this, the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission issued the construction permit. 
And despite mounting public protests a 
high fence, armed guards, keep the pub- 
lic away from the site, as the utility 


groups keep on building. 


realize,” he added, “ 


By VIRGINIA GARDNER 


THE New Jersey State Board of 
Health plans to establish regular 
testing of soils, water, air and foods 
to measure the presence of radio- 
activity, over “a reasonably wide- 
spread area,” beginning in approxi- 
mately a month, 


The plan calls for monitoring of 
earth, atmosphere, water and foods, 


which would include milk along 
with vegetables and other products, “on 
a small Seals, ” and gradually to increase 
it “as manpower and equipment prob- 
lems are resolved,” said Byron Keene, 
radiation physicist attached to the New 
Jersey Board of Heakh. 


Queried by The Worker, Keene re- 
ported the New Jersey plan after he was 
informed of press accounts that the city 
of Rochester, N. Y., was considering in- 
stituting regular testing of milk for 
Strontium-90 with the cooperation of 
the University of Rochesters Atomic 
Energy Project. 

“We have been doing some very slight 
preliminary investigation of soils, w ater 
and so on,” Keene a The Worker. 

THE REGULAR MONITORING 
to begin in a month or s0, would be 
increased on a gradual basis “as man- | 
power and equipment = are re- 
solved,” it was his hope. “Of course you 
ere are budgetary 

problems.” | 

The New Jersey. Board of Health's 
preject n will be able to check 
on radiation in New Jersey environ- 
ment that comes from peacetime uses of 
atomic energy as well as observable 
radiation put there by atomic blasts. 

Keene said that as “more and more 
use is made of radieactive materials in 
industry and agriculture” and other con- 
structive developments, there will he “a 
growing preblem of disposing of radio- 
ative waste ucts” to prevent con- 
taminatien. , he said, “we will have 
te monitor all such areas.” 


At present, agricultural research is 
continuing to speed up mutation rates 


in plants artificially by radiation, and in 
farm 


some animals suc. as chickens and 
hogs. In industry the use of radiation to 
sterilize food, to measure or 
weigh er count industrial products, and 

t faults in machinery by tracers 


has been reported. 
Biggest problem in routine disposal, 


however, is “what to de with wastes re- 
sulting from the processing of reac*or 
fuel,” a 2956 report of the National 
Acadmy of Sciences said. 

* 


KEENE SAID HE FEELS the care- 
ful monitoring of air, water and soil in 
immediate areas where constructive 


(Continued en <u See 13) 


. abide by their 


ASSIGN MENT 
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By JOSEPH NORTH 
IT IS 300 years since the 


Quakers migrated to this 
land: I grew up in Pennsyl- 
vania where. William Penn 
is virtually the patron saint 
so I went to see the film 
“Friendly Persuasion” with 
more than usual interest. 


It is a simple, heart- 


warming story of a Quaker | 


family in south- ; 
ern Indiana, 
near the Ken- 
tucky _ border, 
ecirea 1862; 
they are hard- 
working, hon- 
est f who- 


conscientiously 


2 gp we | 


by their odd, unworldly insist- 
ence upon turning the other 
check. 

There are, of course, degrees 
of devotion, and Gary Cooper 

lays the part of the lively 
father with more understanding 
and. warmth than I ever have 
seen in him. He goes far beyond 
the slit-eye, “Whoah, there pard- 
ner, we. i of his vocabulary, 
and rev sly humor which 
hitherto I had not associated 
with the memorable sheriff of 
“High Noon.” 

His wife, rode by Dorothy 
McGuire, is utterly charming as 
the meticulously evout preach- 
er of the flock, a devotee who 
sticks to the letter of the law, 
whose beliefs are violated by her 
husband’s fondness for music, 
sacred or profane, and preferably 


A 4 the latter. There is a delicious 


scene when he hauls a small or- 
aed tance nl 


er a 


touches of the sort, the by-play 
of the rity pa pit who 
demonstrates not .on a Aue i 
O'Grady and the colone 
are sisters under the skin, ho 
even a backwoods Quaker girl 
will dream of romance. The 
eager, uncowed young son who 
ns wi his family’s yg ee to 
a gun tg e Rebs is 
masterfully played by Anthony 
Perkins. 
THE story -ynwinds leisurely, 
but behind the scenes of bucolic 
ce, there is the hint of vio- 
nce to come. The war drums 
beat in the distance, for this is 
the second year of the Civil War, 
and. the young suitor for the 
girl's hand is Snagnonted a wounded 
veteran in Blue, 


It is a stirring scene when a 
om Unien officer limps in- 


Quakers’ Sunday service 
v8 plead for volunteers, He con- 


aed the hard, stare of 


+ 


from the mother, Dorothy Mc- 
Cuire. No, the Quakers ma 

bear arms even: under the Bae 
circumstances of a war against 


slavery; the moment is po 
as the soldier limps out an ae 
stalwart aker men stare at 
one another, perplexed, and 
shamef 

The film mounts to its climax 
when on the horizon we see the 
farmsteads going up in smoke as 
Morgan’s enter the land 
across the Ohio. A call for home 


volunteers sounds through the- 
countryside; and the Negro —. 


away slave who spoke to 
young. yas son of his the 
scattered among the plantations, 
joins up. And the Quaker son 
goes to the shed where the rifle 
is kept and eer it. 


i ce ee: 
his headstrong determination to 


violate her sla tenets, to use 


‘+. 


pop ae ht in Yn. fe ne ss el 


When the Quakers Wouldn't Turn the Other Cheek 


does not stand in the youngster’s 
way, for he must act as his con- 
science demands, and the boy 
goes off to battle. 

war scene is magnificent; 
we see the mounted scouts of. 
Morgan's Raiders syp the land, 
the river, to discover the shallow 
spot where they can best cross. 
We see the farmers dig in be- 
hind tumbled tree trunks and 
wait for the signal to fire; it is 
withheld until the Confederate 
eavairy arrives in force, withheld 
~ ri plunge their mounts in- 

the stream. The tension: rises 
to the point where the audience, 
like the defending farmers, . is 
— to jump at a cricket's 


ci 


e see the young Quaker in 
his cold sweat of fear, which 
you deduce is moral as well as 
p he is about to shoot 
a allow hie being, this lad 
i eaflier in the story, etidured 

blows of ieering 


oe eS 


on 
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North Star 
On South Street | 


eos By R. i. B. 


African Nationalist Movement 


' To Discuss Afro-American Problems 


The position of millions of Afro-Americans here in the Western. 
world as related to conditions in global affairs will be the central 
theme of a public rally to be held at 3 p.m. Sunday (Dec. 9) at 
Caribbean Hall, 1926 N. 22 St., under auspices of the parent bod; 
of the Universal African Nationalist Movement, Inc.,a New Yor 
non-profit membership corporation. Pike 

Interesting and informative talks will be delivered on many 
provocative subjects dealing with African affairs including U. S. 
Senate Bill S. 276, which is designed to aid persons in the United 
States desirous of migrating eo the Republic of Liberia, West Africa. 

Guest speakers will include Jafus Boyd, of Pittsburgh, Pa.; S. R. 
Williams, historian, of New York City; Rev. Syd St. James of Brook- 
lyn, N. Y.; James E. Holmes, executive seeretary, of New York City; . 
Elder Ben Tharrington of Ethiopian Coptic Church, New York; 
Henry Thomas, ‘assistant national organizer, New York, Allen J. 
Quarterman, lecturer, N. Y. C.; Pauline Coates, matron, Newark, 
N. J.; J. S. McBean, special officer, special officer, N. ¥.C.; Madame 
Bessie Phillips, president Ethiopian Wisdom House of Juda, N. Y. C.; 
Samuel C. Bowden, director and president, Unit 17, of Pittsburgh, 
Pa., and Eustace Gay, executive editor of the Philadelphia Tribue. 

Principal speaker will be the Hon. Benjamin, Gibbons, presi- 
dent, Universal African Movement. Musical selections will be pro- 
vided by the Campbell Singers of Philadelphia and the Boyd Singers — 
of Pittsburgh. As a special attraction, movies filmed in Liberia will 
be shown. 

Jointly sponsored by Units No. 2 and No. 5 of Philadelphia, pro- 
gram committee consists of Benjamin W. Jones, chairman; Alice All- 
man, assistant exeeutive secretary, and Eugene Dotson, executive 
treasurer. 


MIGRANT LABOR CONFERENCE 


SPOKESMEN for the NAACP and the National Child Labor 
Committee called upon Governor Averell Harriman this weex to 
convene a regional migrant labor conference involving New York, 
New Jersey and Pennsylvania. 

The proposal was made by Herbert Hill; NAACP labor sec- 
retary, and Sol Markoff, general secretary of the National Child La- 
bor Committee, during their appearance on the New York rad‘o 
program, “Reports from the Labor Front.” 
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Fire Wipes Out Pittsburgh 
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PENNSYLVANIA 
KEYSTONE LABOR 
From Kindness Extende d to Refugees 
By JOSEPH POSNER ‘lowed the past labor position on ting or anti-union ideas the em- 
PHILADELPHIA.—Some of the immigration, —_ second Sane ree may have. 
Te ee .., toward these Hyngarian refugees; AlJso, there can be no question 
; se — <p wf Hooking | would be: KEEP OUT. that the local labor bodies oan are 
Or Joos are Hound 0 sive series! This unfriendliness, which cah|guided by their national leaders’ 
Seems ene kt, 10s ee, ee 
ocal press on the same day last) . 1 jimmigra i - 
week, One reported that the Phila- er we “sl ae a ae eee rule and oppression in Hun- 
| otec are . 
delphia Transportation Co. had cut a ae ‘gary, and should therefore be wel 
tne f ie 4 188 deine the} op (from employers with an eye for a}comed to our shores. 
ee ay +s WR e ( 15 fast buck who take advantage of| This sympathy for the refugees 
year—a drop in Capsoynsent 0 foreign-born workers to cut wages remains strong even though it is 
percent. The other item said that, ) ‘obvious that some _ reactionaries, 
the Penn-Texas Corp. has ied Gestioy the uabor en ae Congressman Francis Walter 
; : | As far back as 1870, an em- f las Saat tun J 
to find employment for 1,000 ref-| .).. 6. in N OD baad sewed docu mdinigone tine: Pageant 
ployer in North Adams, Mass., ad-' 
= Sd bse hag i 75 Choos, mete nk 
The contrast between this kick! nese laborers to break a textile | 59 to war with the Soviet Union, 
in the = to the home folks and strike and “to free ng from the sh better. 
the helping hand to’ the strangers|cramping tyranny of that worst iene 
will certainly be highlighted by the of American trade sakciie the! ‘ sires ss de a ~ 
cold-blooded attitude of the em-| Knights of St. Crispin” (a fore- |v nie ac Peary semen trailer 
ployers to the PTC workers who| runner of the AFL). And a news- 8° ss 
; | “4 i «x;..,1,;have already suffered the pinch 
were ousted. When the union—' paper in Philadelphia—the “North rate BE psree  ePomy Es.“ aS 
Transport Workers Union, AFL-' American”—applauded the strike-|). ee ~~ : 
ete : e so kindly toward additional refugees 
ClO—asked that the dismissals be | breaking and urged employers here Senee a ey BRE wag 
en teed P . owe coming in. This situation is notice- 
cancelled, the company said, in ef- to do likewise. prea hispitels, where there has 
fect: “Tut, tut. Who the hell do! Anti-foreign movements disfig- heen an unusual influx of DPs in 
you think you are to tell us howto ured the American scene at that several departments. 
run our business? If we can make} time, such as the anti-Catholic Pee te Lente 
more profits with less help, that's “Know-Nothing Party,” in the mid-| tig’ vr adel bei mado 
exactly what we are going to do.” : 1850s. maintenance workers that many big 
PTC has no shame, either, in! But no opposition to admitting Office buildings use DPs almost ex-| 
announcing that with the labor- the Hungarian refugees has yet clusively as janitors, elevator op- 
cost saving—amounting to -$4,500- been voiced by either the AFL or erators, etc. Those being squeezed 
000—the company made profits CIO im this city. Undoubtedly, this,out are for the most part Negroes 
that were higher than for any other tolerance is based on a confidence }already limited through jimcrew as 
peace-time year in its history. ithat organized labor is strong to the number of jobs available to 
The Mayor obligingly went out|¢enough to withstand any wage-cut-! them. 
of his way to meet with union of- $ 
ficials on the job cut. But it was 
always clear that he thought there 
is no power on this earth that can ‘ 
keep a man on the job if the com- : ° 
pany says youre fied. Committee 
The Big Business press edito- ~~ 
rialized: Too bad. But PTC has} prrrsBURGH. — Irreplacable; %P°2S ay 
mere efficient ways of Tunning records essential for the defense! = —~ <i 
street cars and buses. That's prog- | of the six Communist leaders sched-| © gr 
tess, and there must be casualties. ied for retrial here under the Se ee 
There’s no other way. 


‘Smith Act, Jan. 7, were destroyed); = = 
PTC admits that more employes'in a fire which gutted the Forbes) ~~ 
_Can expect to be laid off next year.|Building, where the defense ma-| © Waa «. 
When the union contests the new 'terial was stored in the office of| <4) @aamuee 
lay-off, it just mi happen some bite i * Bh 
orkers will that 1,600 jobs 


Ww 
were pulled out of a hat for Hun-' Included in the 
ogee refugees, and will insist that|electric mimeogra 
same might be done for trans-|furniture, and all correspondence; = gu 
and office supplies. The loss is a| = 
‘heavy blow to the defendants. i & 
. Securing a: new office in Pitts- 


ph, typewriters, | be 


: 3 os 
IF THE WORKERS today fol- 


Inquirer Columnist Exploits 
Rep. Walter's Murder Story 
To Incite Anti-Soviet Feeling 


PHILADELPHIA. — The report 
of Congressman Francis Walter ( D-| 
Easton-Bethlehem), chairman of the|ticle: Eyewitness Who Saw Hun- 
House. Un-American Committee,| garian Murdered. : 
that on his recent flying trip to, That newspaper, which to date stroyed equipment and for pws 
Vienna, Austria, he had seen Rus-'has kept practically all news about|a new office. Contributions 
sian soldiers shooting down a Hun-|the murder on one of its own park-|be sent to Steve Nelson, 3120 
garian refugee near the border be-| ing lots of its truck driver Henry J.| Iowa’ St., Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 
tween the two countries, formed ,Turner last July out of its pages;| Several days aiter the fire the 
the basis of an article on the edi-|has also chosen not to give pubheity -Post-Dispatch featured a_ story 
torial page of the Philadelphia In-|to the admission by Adjutant Gen-|about Nelson Fac ty om 
quirer of Nov. 26 by its columnist'eral Anthony J. Drexel, Jr., head, chunk of papers” out of the wreck- 


REA 
oo 


‘NELSON 


burgh 
| blacklisting of the defendants and 
lof organizations aiding their de- 
'fense. This will also take time and 
entail additional expenses to out- 


against the Soviet Union. and the 
Communists, headed Cumming’s ar-' 


r 


necessary equipment. 
* 


THE defendants are appealing 


or donations to r 


~ «+ {munist leader and another man 
= |rooting through the ruins.” Baker 
».<, \sai dthey had taken away “four or| 


Fe = | nial to Negro citizens of their right 


is difficult because of the; Alon MeN 
‘Alan } 


fit such an office and to obtain the 


the de-| 
‘hearing, turn to Page 15). 


Davis Assails 
Meve to Punisti 
on. Powell 


Benjamin J. Davis, former City 
Councilman and Communist Par- 


as 


five boxes full of files.” 


. . 
This police officer was mainly, tV national committeeman, y@ster- 


== |responsible for the frameup half day condemned as “outrageous” 

-.* |a dozen years ago of Nate Albert the action of the House Democra- 

F - |to a three-year term in the Alleg- 

-. |heny County Workhouse for al- 

= ___ |leged incitation to siot in connee- 

* ~~. |tien with a peaceful demonstration Committee rank to Harlem Rep. 
"= |in one of the city parks against de-’ Adam Clayton Powell. 


tic patronage committee im at- 


| tempting to deny privileges . and 


} 


Davis said the meve to penalize 
to the use of a swimming pool in the Negro Congressman was au 

“insult to the Negro people and 
* to all democratic Americans.” 

A CONGRESSIONAL subcom-. The Davis statement follows: 
mittee meeting in Youngstown, O..! “The outrageous action of the 
two days after thé fire was told by: House Democratic patronage com- 
eill, secretary of the Com- mittee, in penalizing Rep. Adam 
‘mittee to End Sedition Laws, that, Clayton Poweil is not just a -pri- 
all his records—subpenaed by the, vate affair of the Democratic Par- 
congressional committee—had been’ ty. It is a matter of profound pub- 
destroyed inthe fire. lic concern to civil rights advo- 

The story of Nelson's action ‘was, cares of all aries or no party. 
headed: Nelson Hauling File Boxes! “Rep. Powell is an outstanding 
After Fire. leader af the Negro people, whose 

(For stery on the Youngstown 


that park. 


record. in Congress is one of ex- 
‘ceptional service to the cause of 
‘civil rights, labor and social leg- 
islation. 
NOTICE “The attempt to deprive Rep. 

Due to circumstances beyond Powell of his privileges and com- 
‘our control, the meeting scheduled mittee rank is an insult to the Ne- 
for Daily Worker editor John Gates | gro people and to all democratic 
lon Dee. 14 is postponed until’ Americans. It smells of the slave- 


— 


John M. Cummings. of the Pennsylvania National|age the day after the fire, It re- 
In the article Cummings exploit- \Guard, in a ‘television program at 
ed Walter's statement to the full; Harrisburg, Nov. 26; on the Hun- 
in attempting to incite further anti-|garian situation, that “there is no 
Soviet and anti-Communist hys-|question the Russians don’t want 
. teria. The columnist requoted Wal-'an all-out war any more than we 
ter but like all others who have'do.” 
aan’s|} Biddle claimed that while am- 
bassador to Poland after World: 
War II he had “counselled against} 
‘|an_ anti-Soviet revolt then by y 08 
'Poles.” He declared “it would 
terribly wrong “for the U. S. to en- 
y ha courage revolts in Hungary, Poland’ 
the area which Walter visited. lor other Iron Curtain countries 
~ In last week’s issue we called the| without backing up such revolts 
attention of our readers to this|should they occur.” — - 
| stion of Walter's war-in-| _BEDDLE'S television speech, 
mor. Only our paper ex-|which included the charge that 


sed tt Prey cares twisting of|the Soviet leaders had “engineer- 
facts by the Un-American Com- 


(Continued from Page 16) 


nothing” along this line, so far 
as the Pittsburghers were con- 
ce 


: fact ed” the Polish and Hungarian re- 


. : * ath 
Key Taequitgr uirer, which neyer miss- 
sade thane inflame sentiment 


CIVIL RIGHTS. 


further notice. owners attitude which regards \c- 


ISSUE groes as’ personal property oi the 


| Democratic Party. It appears that 
tions involving alleged Commu- 


these Democratic Party officials 
learried nothing from the last elec- 
tions. 
nist membership or connections 
because the organizations about 
which they were being queried 
had hae § been designated as 
subversive by the Un-American 
Committee itself, the U. S. At 
torney General or both. 
-In windin 


FRIDAY, DEC. 7, at 8:30 p.m., at the 
Benjamin Franklin Hotel — Philadelphia 
Teachers Union Forum lecture by Corliss 
Lamont on “Is the Tide we for Free- 

dom?” Admission $1.50 at the doer. 
§ uP the three days . Oa ee 
t concluded with } 


parties of northern Ohio and 
western Pennsylvania have ex- 
tended their influence despite 
the sedition and Smith yen tridls. . 
“They remain a grave -COn- 
., stant threat,” declared the Dixie- 
i pratqtoiensd sadioocdssiddos 


Committee of the Nationa] Federation of 
> > » * : 


SATURDAY AFTERNOON, DEC. 22, at 
the Cultur2t Hall, 1140 &. 4th St.—Third 
annual Christmas - Cha children $ 
sored .by the Friends and 
the . Smith Act 
cor sce 2V OT O 


. party spon 
| pebtiieentan 


Pennsylvanians Hard Hit In Civil Rights 
Issues In Both Ends of the State 


By LAWRENCE. JOHNSON 
PHILADELPHIA — Pennsyl- 
vanians were very much _ in- 
- volved in the civil: rights issue 
*“@uring the past two weeks. 
' -. In this part of the state there 
4was the indictment of Mrs. Mary 
«Knowles, librarian of the Friends 
~ (Quaker) Memorial Library’ at 
Plymouth Meeting, a few miles 
north of Philadelphia. At Wash- 
ton Federal Judge Henry A. 
Schtetahout fined Mrs. Goldie 
Watson, Negro teacher in the 
public schools here for 22 years, 


Sen. Joseph S. Clark. j in aga 
with promises he made during 
his election campaign, becomes 
a leader in fight to abolish Sen- 
ate Rule 22—to end filibuster 
against civil rights legislation. 
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three months imprisonment, 
which, however, he immediately 
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- 


$1,000 and sentenced lee to- 
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End the Filibuster! 


An Editorial 

ADVOCATES of civil rights who want to change 
Senate Rule 22 which permits unlimited debate are apt to 
think that we Pennsylvanians have nothing more to do 
—since Democrgtic Senator Joseph S. Clark is obviously 
going to pitch in on this fight in a forthright manner that 
will do a credit to our state. 

But important as Senator Clark’s leadership in this 
cause is, it is also vital that each one of us volunteer our 

service to end the filibuster. 

Here are some of the ways we can help: 

[ We can raise this question in all of the organiza- 
tions to which we belong or have contact with—labor, 
fraternal, community and religious—and ask these groups 
to take a public position and action on the matter. It will 
help, too, to notify the press of anything that is accom- 
plished in this respect. ° 
| Possible actions are (a) sending delegations to Clark 
so that he can report to other pagieratogs ‘that the people 
demand a change in Senate Rule 22, (b) adopting resolu- 
tions and/or sending delegations to Senator Edward Mar- 
tin, urging him to give him support. (Thus far, he has been 
silent), (c) urging the membership of the organization to 
write individual letters to the Senators. 

® We can initiate letters to be circulated among our 
neighbors for their signature—in the form of a mass letter 
or round robin—addressed to the Senators. 

* We can send letters to the press, and attempt to 
- convince editors to speak out editorially now. 

The move to abolish Rule 22 is of fundamental im- 
portance in the continuing struggle for a more demo- 
cratic nation and for civil rights. It also signals the first 
serious step in the challenge by liberal and labor -endorsed 
candidates to the Dixiecrat-reactionary GOP alliance in 
the Senate. | 

The sharpest fight is expected on Jan. 3, when this 
matter:comes up in the Senate. Senator Clark by himself 
has only one vote out of the 64 that will be needed to win. 
But the voice of the masses of people and democratic and 
trade union organizations can be a mighty force to in- 
fluence the leadership of both the Democratic and Repub- 
lican parties to give consideration to the demand of the 
electorate. 

City and state committees of the Democratic and Re- 
publican parties must be pressured to make their position 
known on Rule 22. 

The fact that_a Republican Senator ‘such: as Thomas 
H. Kuchel, California, has teamed up with two other Re- 
publican Senators to join the six Democrats to end the fili- 
buster is encouraging evidence that the popular pressure 
can get results. 

The time is short. The responsibility is great. Let each 
one of us act now to rid the Senate of Rule 22 and enable 


Our country. to enact’ the civil rights and labor legislation, | - 


$0 sorely needed, 


suspended, 

Both cases involved contempt 
charges based on refusals to an- 
swer questions before Congres- 
sional committees concerning al- 
leged Communist affiliations,— 
in the Knowles case before a 
Senate Internal Security sub- 
committee and in the Watson 
case before the House Un- 
American Committee, in 1955 
and 1954, respectively. 

* 


MRS. WATSON, who has been 
running a small dressmaking 
shop here, is out on bail pending 
her appeal. Mrs. Knowles is out 
on $300 bail, pending her trial 
Jan. 2 in Washington. 

Here in Philadelphia the State 
Supreme Court heard the appeal 
of Samuel M. Kaplan, another of 
the public school teachers fired 
several years ago for refusing to 
answer questions on alleged 
Communist affiliations. Kaplan is 
suing for some $900 in back pay 
for the period between his sus- 
pension Nov. 20, 1953, and his 
dismissal for “incompetence” on 
Jan. 7, 1954. 

The Superior Court had re- 
versed a Common Pleas court 
decision upholding his claim. 
The appeal is a test case so a 
favorable decision will entitle 


the other fired teachers to resti- 
tution ‘likewise. 2 
Pittsburghers Face UnAmerican 
Inquisition In Youngstown, Ohio 

IN .WESTERN Pennsylvania 
a group of five Pittsburghers 
plus a former resident were sub- 
penaed to testify before a sub- 
committee of the "House Un- 
American Committee holding 
hearings across the state line in 
Youngstown, Ohio. 

The six had been ordered to 
bring with them all material in 
their possession dealing with the 
Walter-McCarran, Internal Se-- 
curity (Communist Registration) 
and Smith acts. The fire in the 
Forbes Building (see story in this 
issue) had, however, destroyed 
the records sought by the in- 
quisitors, — 

Those summoned were: At- 
torneys M. Y. Steinberg and 
Hymen Schlesinger; Miss Evelyn 
Abelson, of Brooklyn, a former 
secretary of the Pittsburgh Com- 
mittee for Protection of the 
Foreign-Born; Miss Bessie Stein- 
berg, present secretary of that 
committee; Alan McNeil, vet- 
eran of the Abraham Lincoln 
Brigade in the Spanish Civil 
War, former union organizer, 
and now secretary of the Com- 


mittee to End Sedition Laws, 
and Joseph Rudiak, a salesman, 
who was a former president of 
the American-Slav Congress. 

* 


THE main target of the. hear- 
ing was the activities of the 
western Pennsylvania Commit- 
tee for Protection of the Foreign 
Born. Counsel Richard Arens of 
the Un-American Committee 
charged that the Foreign Born 
defense organization had “con- 
centrated” on defending alien 
Communists in deportation cases 
and on “assailing’ the Walter- 
McCarran Immigration Act, es- 
pecially among_ nationalit7 
groups, The Pittsburgh commit- 
tee “and others similar to it,” 
Arens complained, “exerted pres- . 
sure and eg ory far out of 
proportion to their true impor- 
tance.” 

Despite insistent efforts by 
Arens and the two members of 
the subcommittee—Harold Velde, 
Illinois Republican, decisively de- 
feated for reelection, and Edwin 
Willis, Louisiana Dixiecrat—to 
extort admission of Commu- 
nist affiliation, the Youngstown 
correspondent of the Pittsburgh 
Press admitted that the inquisi- 
tion had “revealed absohitely 

(Continued on Page a. 
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A Fare Cut Would Save on Living Costs 


By JAMES DOLSEN 


the few citizens who attended the 
hearing here by the Public Utility 
Commission Nov. 28 on the appli- 


PHILADELPHIA. — Judging by) 


cation by the city for a reduction 


in fares on the PTC streetcar and 
‘bus system, it would appear that! 


ing men and women who daily 
patronize the company ’s lines-have 
little interest in the proceedings. | 


‘If that were true, the PTC man- 
‘agement would be extremely happy 


ministration’s fight for lower fares 


realize that a substantial part of 
the steady rise in the cost of living, 
that swallows up most of the wage! 
hikes which labor is able to force 


from employers comes from in-_ 


thorized by the PUC, 


case directly in point. Now, how- 
ever, for the first time there is a 


holiday shopping list you're pre- 
|paring... 


Put Your Paper 
On Your Holiday 
List of Gifts 


We don't know how extensive a 


it may. be quite small: 
—you know, just the family size. 
Some of you may be planning, if 
your circumstances permit, to in- 


friends in your gift giving. 

We'd like to make a suggestion. 
It will require no shopping, no, 
special planning. Add the Daily 
Worker and The Worker to your 
holiday gift list. Help make it pos- 
sible ihe our press to continue its 


clude a wider circle of family and: 


contribution to a world of peace: 
and good will in the coming year 
of 1957. 

As a matter of fact you can com- 
bine -your gift giving with our 
SPECIAL DOLLAR campaign that 
we started a couple of weeks ago. 


“Shop—Mail—C é. Early.” 


Enclose $1—or $5—or $10 in an 


ltion in fares. 
ao 


THE PTC management has been 
caught redhanded in an attempt!s 
to 


ass on to the stockholders a 
halt a million dollar dividend in 
violation of the law, which forbids 
such a distribution when the as-| 
sets of a corporation do not meet, 


the hundreds of thousands of work-| its financial obligations. The city) plo 


has proven that this is the situa-| 
tion in regard to the proposed divi- | 
end, 


A board of directors meeting of 
the PTC Nov. 27 deferred declara- 


cision by Common Pleas Court! 


injunction restraining payment of 


such a dividend. 


In that case the city listed near- 
ly $13,000,000 of claimed “assets’ 
as not assets at all, In plain English 


* 


DURING the Noy. 28 hearing,’ 
real Possibility ¢ of forcing a reduc- PTC vice- -president | and ‘comptroller 


Rush In Your Special $$ 


envelope and mail it to PENNA 
EDITION, THE WORKER, P.O. 


ee eee 


City’s Fight for Reducing Fares on the PTC 
* Requires More Active Support of Citizens 


Frederic E. Benton said the com- 
pany had fired over a thousand 
workers in the past 10 months, 
as about four and a half mil- 
lion dollars a year. 


This saving, according to Ben- 
ton, would be swallowed up by 
the 10-cents-an-hour wage hike to 
x te and maintenance em- 

ea effective Jan. 15 by the 
‘contract with the Transport Work- 
ers Union. Another contract with 
the Teamsters Union representing 
the office and salaried employes 
will entail a four percent raise to 


for it would show that the city ad- ition of this dividend pending de-'them next month. Benton estimated 


the increased labor costs would 


had no support from the people.| Judge Edwin O. Lewis on whether! run to somewhat under two mil- 
It seems our: citizens do not|to make permanent his temporary lions annually. 


PTC also claims it has a $36,- 
000,000 medernization program 
under way and wants to apply this 


saving in labor costs against that 


outlay. Assistant solicitor Harold 


[creases in public utility rates au- ‘the PTC management is accused Kohn. representing the city, sharp- 
‘of padding its financial accounts.|]ly disputed thi sestimate of the 

For Philadelphians the never-| The Philadelphia Daily News de-|costs of the modernization plans. 
ending increases in fares obtained clares that the list of faked assets He demanded that PTC president 
by this grasping monopoly is a’ will ultimately exceed $25,000,000.) Douglas M. Pratt be required to 


testify on this matter. 
* 


THE city is asking a reduction 
‘in the price of streetcar-bus tokens 
from the present five for 90 cents 
to six for a dollar, with a weekly 


strip ticket of 10 for $1.50. 


The PUC announced that hear- 
‘ings in this city would be resumed 


ithe third week of this month. 


BOX 4517, Phil: adelphia 3 31, Pa. 
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‘Special Dollar’ from C.P. Leader 


Joseph Roberts, Communist 
Party chairman for Eastern Penn- 
'sylvania and Delaware, contributes 
his SPECIAL DOLLAR, and says: 

“Here’s my SPECIAL DOLLAR. 
Record it as a very definite vote 
in favor of continuing the Daily 
Worker and The Worker. We must 
not allow these outstanding work- 
ingclass newspapers to die for want 
of a dollar, 

“I want to urge every Commu- 
nist, every believer in peace—every 
‘individual who seeks to advanve 
the cause of democracy and social- 
ism in our country—to make their 
contribution by sending in your 
SPECIAL DOLLARS, and more, 
by raising and conrtibuting larger 


sums 0} of money | a tas! urgent came 


paign.” 


JOE ROBERTS _ 


Gifts Can Put It Over Now 


the top of my holiday 


sopping. list Ive put The 
down for $10!" 


‘So writes a meme reader 
who points the way by which 
we can raise the second half of 
The Worker's $50,000 fund ap- 
peal. Early this past week we 
passed the $25, mark, just 
two months after the campaign 
was iniated; 

“We must raise ‘that other 
$25,000 this month if we are to 
- meet our obligations for the year. 
its tough, with the holidays 
: emp f But with $10 gifts from 

we can do it! Sev- 
oral have already sent their gifts 
along, as has the Jerseyites. Send 
yours NOW! 


"Received last week -_$3, 768. 42 


Total to date 
. Still to go 


Make all checks and money 


orders payable to Robert W. 
Dunn, P.O. Box 231, Cooper 
Station, New York City 3, N.Y. 


_ Re 4 


Some subscribers who've re- 
ceived coupon books from us 
have already begun to send re- 
turns. —— 

“I highly appreciate your giv- 
ing me the honor to be able 
to help The Worker and Daily 
Worker to continue publication,” 
writes a Kenosha, Wisc., sub- 
scriber, as she sends $20 col- 


lected on the coupon books. 


We started to send the books 
out last week. There are $25 
worth of coupons, with pictures 
and quotations from Kar! Marx, 
Eugene Debs, Frederick Doug- 


lass 4nd William Sylvis, pioneer - 


American labor and _ socialist 
leader. 


Several other subscribers have 


also responded with . coupons. 
From Boston came $500, raised 
by the local Freedom of the 
Press Committee in a_ single 
week, in response to the -need 
to keep our paper going. The 
money was there, the commit- 
tee said in effect, but we had 
to go out to collect it, It urged 


(Continued on Page 13) 
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LINTON, 


Tenn.! 


r Reporter Talks 
o the Students 


CLINTON, Tenn.-The Clinton, Tesntiece, story. is a story 3 a racist plot by powerful 
national forces to stop school democracy in its tracks right here-and the story of incredible 
courage by Negro children and some people of good will, a courage which puts to shame 
the nation’s slow-moving forces of law and order. Bravest of the brave are the 11 teen-age 
Negro boys and girls who have gone through hell for three months and are ready to go back, 


5 - 


By LESTER RODNEY 


again and again, for what their parents 
call, “Our God-given rights.” 


“Everything was pretty good for a 


while,” one of the youngsters told this 
reporter. “Then they started pushing 
and kicking us in the halls and doing 
all kinds of things. when the teachers 
werent there. Its only about 35 or 
40 of the students.” (There are 700 stu- 
dents at Clinton High School.) “They 


call out filthy names, spill ink on our. clothes 
and things like that. 
they really make them want to cry.” 


That’s in school. “We've been getting rocks 


_thrown at us on the way home from school, 


too, since this started up again,” the youngster 


said. 
x 


NEGRO PARENTS decided finally to keep 
their children home until they could go with 


a guarantee of safety. Still fresh in Clinton is 
the memory of the September rioting in which the state 


It's hardest for the girls, 


exclusive 


_ |NJ. to Probe Fallout Peril 
Auto Union Bids White House Act 


| 
| 
: 
| 
| 
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—See Page 2 
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from the December is- 
sue of the United Auto- 
mobile Worker. 


7 
“THE FANTASTIC FACTS are: each H-bomb exploded any place on the globe may 
bring the human race closer to extinction; the Strontium-90 released by these blasts is a -cancer- 
‘causing substance. . . . COMMON SENSE DICTATES that we all had better learn as much 
ee ee) movin isi Reignrtinhin ane whet. to do eine it.” — The United pa Antone ‘Worker. : 
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militia was called in. But when the young white 
minister of the First Baptist Church, Rev. Paul Turner, 
offered to lead them back, six of the children immedi- 
ately follow him. Then came the hoodlum attack on 
the minister and the school was closed down Tuesday 
by the embattled principal, D. J. Brittain. 

The small neat town of some 3,500 population, some 
17 miles from Knoxyille, in eastern Tennessee, was quiet 
and troubled- looking when I got there. There was an 
air of uneasy wariness, but not everybody was afraid 
to talk. 

“These moves were well-planned;” Brittain told re- 
porters with bitter conviction. “There has been increas- 
ing evidence of trouble ever since-Kasper was acquitted.” 
(John Kasper, executive secretary of the Seaboard White 
Citizens Council, was arrested in the September rioting 
and later freed.) 

Brittain has not backed down one bit in his fight 
to obey the law of the land. Just the day before closing 
the school he expelled a white student seen violently 
pushing another white boy into a Negro girl. The prin- 
cipal’s wife, was mauled by two young hoodlums, not 
students, who came into the school and asked a white 
student, “Where are some of the n-----s?” The stu- 
dent told them it was none of their business, where- 
upon they attacked him. 

Mrs. Brittain attempted to intervene and was pushed 
around by the young thugs who then left. It was 
learned that one of them had been arrested by the 
militia during the September rioting. 

* 


THERE ARE 25 TEACHERS at the Clinton High 
School and though they profess differing attitudes toward 
integration they are today unitedly aroused for the 
Tights of the young Negro heroes and heroines. It has 
‘not been easy for the te: achers either, I discovered. 

“We have put up with things you would not believe 
could happen in America,” one of them said. Crosses 
have been burned at some of their homes, hate leaflets 
put on their desks. “We were called ‘n----r lovers’ in 
the streets for doing our job. This was the work of 
adults, well organized adults, not of students. They were 
using a minority of the students. It all erupted after 
Kasper was acquitted. 

“One Negro girl was called everything, and they 
threw nails at her,” the teacher said with anger and 
Shame. “We need help now with our young people. 
We need to make their parents know what the se sepa 
are doing to their minds.” 

THE SUDDEN well-organized terror campaign 
has intimidated merchants who refused to join the White 
Citizens“ Council. The town’s weekly newspaper, the 
Clinton Courier News, which has backed Brittain, says 
there have been attempts to boycott the paper and “dis- 
courage” dealers from handling it. What must either be 
the largest or second-largest drug store in town did. not 

(Gontinued.on Page 18) .» °° | 


DETROIT.—In an appeal to its 
1,660,000 members, carried in the 
Xmas edition of the “United Auto 
Worker,” the UAW again urges: 


“LETS STOP H-BOMB TESTS 


NOW.” 

The newspaper also carried a 
frightening story of an A-bomb in 
the backyard of ‘Detroit and To- 


ledo in the form of an untested 
atomic reactor plant being built in Mon- 
roe, Michigan. 


A public hearing is to be held Dee. . 


10 on this atomic reactor plant which 
is being built despite public protests. 
* 


AN ATTITUDE of unbelief towar’s 
the effects of the H-bomb is nothing 
more than tragic, says the union paper. 
Now that the election is over the GOP 
can no longer be allowed to hide the 
issue, the auto paper says. Cancer- 
causing Strontium-90 affects Republicans 
and Democrats alike, it declares. 

The paper dcelares: 

“The fantastic facts are: Each H-bomb 
exploded any place on the globe may 
_ bring the human race closer to extinc- 
tion; the Strontium-9@ released by these 
blasts is a cancer-causing substance.” 

it continues: 

“Common sense dictates that we_all 
had better learn as much as possible 
about radieactivity and what to do about 
it.” 

* 
IN AN editorial, the “Auto Worker” 


further urges its vast membership to 
ficht for — H-bomb tests. It 
quotes an article from Newsweek mag- 


azine: 


have already propelled enough Stron- 
tium-90, the most pernicious aftermath 
of nuclear fission, inte the stratesphere 
to doom countless of the world’s children 
to inescapable and incurable cancer. This 
may occur as the fallout sifts to earth 
over the next 10 to 15 years.” 


, The union newspaper then warns that 
if the Middle-East situation brings on 
a major conflict . . . in which H-bombs 
are used ... the wimners would be the 
losers. The paper points out that human 
beings receive Strontium-90 through 
milk, chese, vegetables and meat and 
that Strontium-90 is attracted to calcium 
and that it becomes a part of the bones 
of growing children. 

“Strontium-90 is falling on fields—not 
just in faraway places—here in America,” 
says the UAW paper. “Two counties near 
Chicago apparently have the heaviest 
concentration of the stuff yet discovered. 
It sticks to the foliage and grasses. Graz- 
ing cattle get Strontium-90 with their 
hay. Kids are getting it with their milk.” 


“The testing of hydrogen bombs may 
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“THE FANTASTIC FACTS dre: each H-homb 
exploded any place ow the glehe may bring the 
human race closer to extinction; the Strontium- 
9@ released by these blasts is a cancer-causing sub- 
stance. .. . COMMON SENSE DICTATES that we 
all had better learn as much as possible about ra- 
dioactivity and what to do about it.”-The United 
Aute Worker, December, 1956. 


THE auto union calls for action by 
the White House: 

“It would be tragic beyond all under- 
standing if the Eisenhower-Nixon Admin- 
warmmg on H-bomb testing—simply be- 
cause a Democrat first made a big public 
issue of it, 

“This would be one mistake there 


would be no chance to correct.” 
* 


MEANWHILE right in Detroit and 
Toledo’s backyard despite the opposition 
of 15 of the nation’s best qualified 
atomic scientists and enginers, the con- 
struction of an atomic. reactor goes on. 


It is being built by the Public Reactor 
Development Company. RD’s sponsors 
include the Detroit Edison Company, 
Fird, General Motors, General Electric 
and 11 additional utility companies. 


Alvin Alexander of the Detroit Edison 
was quoted in the Detroit News as say- 
ing: “It is true this reactor can be den- 
gerous. A tremendous quantity of fissicn 
products are present, and these can be 
hazardous—if they escape.” 

Alexander continued: “In a fast neu- 
tron breeder reactor there is always dan- 
ger that the fuel elements will ‘blow in’ 


under terrific heat and thus concentrate 
lioactivity,” 

The UAW says therefore that the re- 
actor might produce tragedy instead of 
electricity s it is kept under control. 
? UAW president Walter Reuther says: 

Not enough is known about the design 
and operation of the Monroe reactor to 
make sure that if it gets out of control 
there will not be an explosion similar 
to the explosion of an atomic bomb,” 

* 

UNTIL the UAW dug up a suppressed 
report by the Reactor Safeguards Com- 
mittee last June 6 on the Monroe plant, 
little or nothing was known of this time 
bomb danger existing on Detroit’s and 
Toledo's doorsteps. 


The suppressed report said: “There is 
insufficient i ion at this time to 
give assurance that the PRDC reactor 
can be operated at this site without pub- 
lic hazard,” 


Despite this, the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission issued the construction . permit. 
And -despite-mounting public protests a 
high fence, armed guards, keep the pub- 
lic away from the site, as “the utility 
groups keep on building. 
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-Blasts 


y VIRGINIA GARDNER 


THE New Jersey State Board of 
Health plans to establish regular 
testing of soils, water, air and foods 
to measure the presence of radio- 
activity, over “a reasonably wide- 
spread area, beginning in approxi- 
mately a month. 

The plan calls for monitoring of 


* earth, atmosphere, water and foods, 


which would include milk along 
with vegetables and other products, “on 
a small basis,” and gradually to increase 
it “as manpower and equipment prob- 
lems are resolved,” said Byron Keene; 


.. radiation physicist attached to the New 
9 Jersey Board of Health. 


} 


Queried by The Worker, Keene re- 
ported the New Jersey plan after he was 
informed of press accounts that the city 


» of Rochester, N. Y., was considering in- 


stituting regular testing of milk for 
Strontium-90 with the cooperation of 
the University of Rocnester’s Atomic 
Energy Project. 

“We have been doing some very slight 
preliminary ,investigation of soils, water 
and so on,” Keene bar The Worker. 

THE REGULAR MONITORING 
to begin in a month or so, would be 
increased on a gradual basis “as’ man- 
power and equipment problems are re- 
solved,” it was his . “Of course you 
realize,” he added, “there are budgetary 
problems.” 

The New Jersey Board of Health's 
project necessarily will be able to check 
on radiation in the New Jersey environ- 
ment that comes from peacetime uses ot 
atomic energy as well as observable 
radiation put there by atomic blasts. 

Keene sdéid that as “more and more 
use is made of radioactive materials in 


industry and agriculture” and other con- 


structive developments, there will be “a 
growing problem of disposing of radio- 
ative waste ucts” to prevent- con- 
tamination. Thus, he said, “we wil] have 
to monitor all such areas.” 

At present, agricultural research is 
continuing to speed up mutation rates 
in plants artificially by radiation, and in 
some farm animals such as chickens and 
hogs. In industry the use of radiation to 
sterilize packaged food, to measure or 
weigh or count industrial products, and 
to detect faults in machinery by tracers 
has been reported. 

Biggest problem in routine disposal, 
however, is “what to do with wastes re- 
sulting from the processing of reac’or 
fuel,” a 1956 report of the National 
Acadmy of Sciences said. 

* 


KEENE SAID HE FEELS the care- 
ful monitoring of air, water and soil in 
immediate" areas where © constructive 


(Continued on Page 13) 
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By JOSEPH NORTH 
IT IS 300 years since the 
Quakers migrated to this 
land: I grew up in Pennsy]- 
vania where William Penn 
is virtually the patron saint 
so I went to see the film 
“Friendly Persuasion” with 
more than usual interest. 
It is a simple, heart- 
warming story of a Quaker 
family in south- 
ern Indiana, 
near the Ken- 
tucky border, 
circa 1862; 
they are. hard- 
working, hon- 
est folk who 
conscientiously 
abide by their 
tenets, respect- 
ed by their 


ghbors who, ;” ne vi 
arb baggy gotehat pusale 


by their odd, unworldly insist- 
ence upon turning the other 
check. 

There are, of course, degrees 
of devotion, and Gary Cooper 
plays the part of the lively 
father with more understanding 
and warmth than I ever have 
seen in him. He goes far beyond 
the slit-eye, “Whoah, there pard- 
ner,’ range of his vocabulary, 
and revealed a sly humor which 


‘hitherto I had not associated 


with the memorable sheriff of 
“High Noon.” 

His wife, played by Dorothy 
McGuire, is utterly charming as 
the meticulously devout preach- 
er of the flock, a devotee who 
sticks to the letter of the law, 
whose beliefs are violated by her 
husband’s- fondness for music, 
sacred or profane, and preferably 
the latter. There is a delicious 
se eaathis haan’ hie Soe 
gan into his 2 and his wite 
retire: indignantly to the ae 
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touches of the sort, the by-play 
of the teen-age daughter who 
demonstrates that not only Judy 
O’Grady and the colonel's lady 


are sisters under the skin, but 


even a backwoods Quaker girl 
will dream of romance. 
eager, uncowed young son who 


‘ flouts his family’s convictions to 


take a gun against the Rebs is 
masterfully played by Anthony 
Perkins. 

THE story unwinds leisurely, 
but behind the scenes of bucolic 

ace, there is the hint of vio- 
once to come. The .war drums 
beat in the distance, for this is 
the second year of the Civil War, 
and the young suitor for the 
girl's hand is already a wounded 
veteran in Blue. 

It is a stirring scene when a 
py Union officer limps in- 
to the Quakers’ Sunday service 
to plead for volunteers. He con- 
fronts the hard, ston; 


stare of 


the elders with their c shapes ad 
’ - Lee FS | wide) | 
and iédeives” ih’ efogiteyt ' reyhy 


from the mother, Dorothy Mc- 
Guire. No, the Quakers. may not 
bear arms even under the harsh 
circumstances of a war against 
slavery; the moment is poignant 
as the soldier limps out and the 
stalwart Quaker men stare at 
one another, perplexed, and 
shamefaced. 

The film mounts to its climax 
when on the horizorwe see the 
farmsteads going up in smoke as 
Morgan’s Raiders enter the land 
across the Ohio. A call for home 
volunteers sounds through the 
countryside; and the Negro run- 
away slave who spoke to the 
young ker son of his family 
scattered among the plantations, 
joins up. .And the Quaker son 
goes to the shed where the rifle 
is kept and ew it. 


" HIS mother is woo-stnuth by 
his headstrong determination to 
violate her, sects te 


When the Quakers Wouldn't Turn the Other Cheek 


does not stand in the youngster’s 
way, for he must act'as his con- 
science demands, and the boy 
goes off to battle. 

The war scene is magnificent; 
we see the mounted scouts of 
Morgan's Raiders syp the land, 
the river, to discover the shallow 
spot where they cap’ best cross. 
We. see the farmers dig in be- 


hind tumbled tree trunks and — 


wait for the signal to fire; it is 
withheld until the Confederate 
cavalry ‘arrives in force, withheld 
as they plunge their mounts in- 
to the stream. The tension rises 
to the point where the audience, 
like: the defending farmers, is 
ready to jump at a cricket's 
chirp. 

We see the young Quaker in 


his cold sweat of fear, which 


you deduce is~moral as well as 
a) Ve. he is about to shoot 
a w human being, this lad 
who, earlier in the story, endured 


- 


< the ‘slaps ‘wind blows of ieeting 


| Gary Steel Workers 


Resist Dues Hike 


GARY, Ind. — When the big- 
gest steel union local in the U. S. 
last week voted overwhelmingly 
for a ial convention to re- 
consider the $2 increase in union 
dues, the protest movement was 
interpreted here as being “the 
real thing.” 

The action by the U. S. Steel 
Local 1014 came as.a climax to 
a nationwide movement. which 
appears to be aimed not only at 
see the dues boost but 
also challenging the David ]. 
McDonald leadership in the 
February elections. 


In the stormy, tempestuous 
meeting of the giant Gary local, 
district staff members who op- 
posed the special convention 
were heckled mercilessly from 
the floor. The special meeting 
had been called to nominate in- 
ternational wes officers. 


HOWEVER, 
“had to be forged on the floor,” 
according to the account in the 
Gary Post-Tribune, after local 
_ president John Mayerik said that 
the nominations ‘would be the 
only business discussed. Report- 
ed the local paper: ” 


“The— membership ‘overruled | 


his claim and the resolution was 
passed, -followed by -anothet 


floor battle over the nomina- | 


tions. 


“Dan C. Rarick, of Mekees- . 


port, Pa., national chairman of on the floor by an appeal from 


otest committee, was 
in nomination to oppose 


the 
pla 


McDonald as president of the | in the order of business. On this | 


| motion, the vote was about 800 


international. 


“The nomination seaitaille 
got no further than the office 
of the a when Mayerik 
adjourned the meeting on the 
basis that it was getting out of 
hand.” 

| * 

THE resolution on the special 
convention to rescind the dues 
hike was presented by Robert 
(Bud) Richardson, who was re- 
portedly at the head of a local 
rank-and-file committee here 
which has won support in the 
Gary steel locals. Richardson told 
newsmen: 

“Contrary to statements at- 
tributed to district and sub-dis- 
trict leaders, there has been con- 
siderable and almost unanimous 
objection voiced against this ex- 
orbitant increase in our dues. 

“We object te the manner in 
which the increase was railroad- 
ed the convention and 
if the officers felt that the pro- 
test against this increase in our 
dues will die a sudden death due 
to a lack of driving force or lead- 
er, they have grossiy misunder- 
stood the temper of the rank- 
and-file.” 

* 


MAYERIK denied that 
dues boost had been “railroad- 
ed” through the Los Angeles 
convention of the USW, adding 


that McDonald had declined to © 


put the issue to a roll call vote 
of the delegates because of in- 
sufficient protest. 
Mayerik took the position that 
e dues protest “will not ac- 


Saws 


the dues issue 


the | 


| gary, another voice s 


—— 


complish any good,” and said the 
increased dues should. remain in 
effect until the next convention. 


McDonald this week fired a 
blast at the rank-and-file move- 
ment and said he would refuse 
to call the special convention 
even if the move did win the 
support of the 25 percent of the 
union’s 2,700 locals, as required 
by the constitution. 

McDonald further threatened 


the leaders of the dues protest | 


movement that they will be 
brought to trial if they persist. 
* 


WHILE the dues protest has 
won support in many parts of 
the country, sponsors in_ this 
district were slow in getting sup- 


+ port until the action by the mem- 


bership of the big Gary local. 

The meeting last week in the 
Philip Murray Hall was larger 
than any pre-strike meeting. The 
hall was completely filled by the 
starting time of 7:30 p.m., with 
an estimated 850 workers attend- 
ing. 

‘On ‘the motion for a_ special 
convention, the vote reportedly 
was about 10 opposed, with the 
rest of the 850 rising solidly for 
it. This landslide vote came after 
a battery of full-time staff mem- 
bers hit the deck with earnest 


defeat of the resolution. 
* 


THE issue had to be forced 


the decision of the chairman, 
Maverik, who opposed a change 


to 10. 

After the dues issue was dis- 
posed of, the meeting went on 
to nominations. However, there 
was resistance to an omnibus mo- 
tion to nominate all incumbent 
officers, including - McDonald, 
secretary-treasurer I. W. Abel, 
vice-president Howard Hague 
and district director Joseph Ger- 
mano. 


When the membership insisted | 


on individual nominations, Mc- 
Donald was named, and then 
Rarick, 
and-filer, was also nominated 
for president. 


STAFF members pleaded for 
McDonald’s“nomination on the 


basis of the need for unity in the 


contract fight which is to come |. 


in 1959. 

One district ledder shouted, 
“How do we know Rarick isn't a 
Communist on the FBI's subevr- 
sive list?” 

Somebody from the audicnce 


_ shouted back: “How do we know 


| you ain't a Communist?” 


When the staffman went in- 
to a red-baiting tirade on the 
subject of democracy and Hun- 

oars “We 
are not talking about Hungary 
tonight.” 

AT THAT moment, observers 

said, the meeting appeared 
heading toward a defeat of the 
nomination of McDonald and a 
likely follow-through on the dues 
protest action in the form of a 
nomination of its national lead- 


> : 
VICTORY 
| Celebrating End of 
COAST GUARD SCREENING 
and to Pay Tribute to 
Captain Hugh Mutzac 
& Our Fighting Attorneys 


Entertainment: CALYPSO GROUP 
AL mene @ LIL GOODMAN 


DANCING — REFRESHMENTS 


“Saturday, Dec 19 


— 8:30 P.M. — 


405 West 41st Street 
(MAIN BALLROOM) 


age Contribution $1.25 | 
snes Per?, Defense ig Committee 


CELEBRATION 


nee — 


| travelogue. 


S Philharmonic—Mid- 
Dec. 8, 8:30 in Town 


JEWISH PEOP 
winter Concert. Sat. 
Hall. Handel's oratorio Joshua plus Shaef- 
fer and Isreeli songs with lyrics by fa- 
mous Jewish poets. Eugene Malek con- 
Gucting. Tickets avaliable at 189 Second 
Ave., NY or at Town Hal] box office. 


“BARBER OF SEVILLE” Xmas Rhap- 
sody, paren & Hares comedy and.a ¢olor 
Sat. 7:45 and Sun.. 3:45, Dec. 
8 and’. ggg gS hm Se ggg 
Pelonis Club 7 Second Ave., nr. 12 8t. 
Adm. free, : 


Coming 
NEW YEAR'S EVE Dance and Entertain- 


~~ 


land Ave., Brookly 


the McKeesport rank- | 
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er Dec. 8. 


Mr. Wizard (4) 12:30 afternoon 

Movie: Night Train (11) ‘1. ‘Rex. 
Harrison, Margaret Lockwood. 
Exciting anti-Nazi melodrama 

Junior Town Meeting (13) 1:30 

Football: Miami-Pitt (4) 2:15 

Laurel and Hardy Show (2) 2:30 

All Star Movie: Oxbow Incident 
(18) 2:30, 7 and 10 

Movie: Thief of Bagdad (7) 8. 
Arabian Nights Tale 

Pro Football: Green Bay vs. San 
Francisco ‘48rs (2) 4:30 

Football Scoreboard (4) 5 

Open Mind—Discussion of Crime 
and Punishment (4)6 

Meet the Champions: Roy Cam- 
panella, guest (4) 6:45 

Beat the Clock (2) 7 

Its Fun to Travel (9) 7 

Movie: Hamlet—Part Two (7) 7:30. 
Laurence Olivier. 

Jackie Gleason Show: One Hour of 
Honeymooners (2) 8 

Perry Como Show: Pearl Bailey— 
guest, others (4) 8 

Duffy’s Tavern (11) 8 

Olympic ie (11) 8:30 

Caesars Hour (4) 9 

Basketball: NYU-Lafayette (11) 9 

George Gobel (4) 10 

High Finance—quiz (2) 10:30 

-| Your Hit Parade (4) 10:30 

Movie: Southside 1-1000 (4) 11:15 


Detective story 
TV 


Sunday, Dec. 9 
Look Up and Live (2) 10:30 a.m. 
Spanish Show (13) 10:30 
UN in Action (2) 11. 
Camera Three (2) 11:30 
Learn to Draw (5) 11:45 
Let’s Take A Trip (2) Noon 
Times Youth Forum: Bill of Rights 
(5) I 
Report From Rutgers: Topic. Wm. 
Dean Howells (13) 1:30 
University (13) 2 ! 
Youth Wants to Know (4) 2:30 
All Star Movie: Oxbow Incident 
(13) 2:30, 7 and 10 - 
Outlook—news (4) 3 
Zoo Parade (4) 3:30 
John Hopkins File 
tary on research 
Wide Wide World (4) 4 
Meet the Press (4) 6 
Telephone Time (2) 6 
Frontier (5) 6 


7. 
i. 


cident (9) 6, 7:30 and 10:30 | 
Attack on England by air 

You Asked For It (7) 7 | 

Victory at Sea: Japanese Attack 
on Pearl Harbor (11) 7:30 

Ed Sullivan Show: Kate Smith, / 
Sam Levenson, Joyce Crenfell, | 
Gaelic eg from Ireland, | 


others (2) 8 


_ and hysterical pleading for the | e e grt 
‘Mississippi 
Lieut. Titus Saunders, 25, told the Afro-American, as 


Tev ‘ealed in an exclusive story in the paper's Dee. 8 issue, 
‘out yesterday, that Air Force officials privately told him Sen. 


Jobn Stennis (D-Miss) and others 
had applied pressure for them to 
oust him from the service. 
Saunders, who left the Air Force 
at midnight Saturday with a see- 


iond-rate discharge, told the Afro’ 
with crimes in. 


lhe was char 
‘Mississippi t the authorities, 
‘knew he did not commit. 

| The Afro said “top officials” said, 
he based his final decision on re- 
‘signing on a desire to insure full 
veterans rights while continuing 
to clear his name. 

A press agent at the Lockburne 
‘Air Force Base, Ohio, said there | Ai 
is a move on foot to correct the W 
‘record to show he was given an 
honorable discharge. 

Saunders, in the Afro-American | 
interview, 
car belonging to his mother, be-| 
‘ing driven along a street in Colum | 
bus, Miss., Nov. 20, 1954, 
‘young . woman friend. p Bw. 
[woman and three men also were 
in the car. The struck another car 
which swerved into its path, bend- | 
ing a tail pipe. 
| When Saunders got out of the, 
car to discuss the accident with 
ithe driver of the other car, a white 
‘woman, assuring her he would pay 
the damage as his mother’s car 
‘was insured, several white men 
| gathered around and. began to 


er, Rarick. 

Mayerik then quickly adjourn- 
ed the meeting. Workers stood 
up in good spirits, shouting: “We 
will be back!” 

Richardson, the Gary leader of 
the dues protest, was the recent 
candidate of the rank-and-file slate 
in the local union elections. He re- 
ceived about one-thind of the votes 
cast inthe race for president. 


Classified Ads 


FOR SALE 


ADMIRAL PORTABLE TV—Rated “Best 
Buy.” SPEC. #84.9%5.—Ideal second or 
even first set. Standard Brand Dist., 
143 Fourth Ave. (13th & 14th Sts.) 
GR 3-7819. One hour free parking. 


MOVING AND STORAGE 


MOVING, storage, long distance pickup) 
service, days, nights, weekends, economi- 
Budget Movers—CH 3-3786. 


SITUATION WANTED 


al. 


long record in 
peeks part-time. work. Is Pep pe Bir on 
manual machine and 


os but 


Workerere Nid: ag ' 


Segal cond the, eae gal 


Lt. Saunders Tells of — 


told how. tid was. tn a! 


MATURE, responsible woman comrade with | 
progressive movement / 


| 


Frameup 


abuse him, he said. 


The Negro lieutenant said a 
‘white man, later identified as a| 
chain gang boss, protested when 
the white woman agreed to settle, 
out of court. The white man, he| Gi 
said, went to call the state patrol, | 


and returned with a steel twe-' Around World in 80 D 


hook on a long pole. 
white man be 


Pete 


: 


selective TV, movie guide 


Steve Allen Show: Mickey Rooney, 
Sugar Ray aes Anne Jef- 
freys, others (4) 8 

Press Conference (7) 8:30 

Alcoa Hour—Adventure 


in Dia- 
monds (4) 9 to 10 | 


|Omnibus (7) 9 
| Alfred Hitchcock Presents (2) 9:30 


$64,000 Question (2) 10 
Loretta Young Show (4) 10 
What's My- Line (2) 10:30 
Sunday News Special (2) 11 
Drew Pearson (5) 11] 
Olympic Highlights (11) 11 
sat” iin Car to Trieste (2) 
1:19. 


RADIO | 
Saturday, Dec. 8 


Metropolitan 


Monitor—noon to midnight 


Documen-} Groucho Marx WRCA 12:30 after- 


noon 

Opera: Donizetti's 
Lucia—Maria Callas WABC 2 

Opera Matinee: La Clementina by 
Boccherini WNYC 4 


Million Dollar Movie: Oxbow In-| phil, Orchestra—Cuiomar Novaes, 


pianist WCBS 9:05 


Air Sani ieiée (2) 6:30 Hitler pect Bands. WABC 9:30 


Olympic Roundup, WCBS 9:45 

Rhythm on Parade, WABC 10:30 

UN on the Record WCBS 11:10 

-Marathon—Saluté to Sinatra—nar- 
rated by Sammy. Davis, jr. 
WRCA Midnight 


RADIO 
Sunday, Dec. 9 


Discussion, WRCA 2:05 

NY Philharmonic, WCBS 2:30 

Radio Workshop, WCBS 4:05 

Suspense, WCBS 4:30 

Meet the Press, WRCA 6:35 

‘Jack Bensy Show WCBS 7 

Jean Shepherd Show, WOR 9:05 

Youth Wants to Know, WRCA 
10:30 


MOVIES 


Magnificent Seven, 50th St. Guild 
‘Ten Commandments, Criterion 
Friendly Persuasion, Albee-B’klyn 
Wee Geordie, Little Carnegie 


Olkjahoma, Mavfair 


| Lust for Life, Plaza 
‘La Strada, 52nd St. Translux 

ays, Rivoli 
‘War and Peace, B'lyn Parameunt 


Silent World, Paris 


_— to jab 
at me with the pole an dared me’ Woman of Rome, World 


to go for my knife or gun,” Saun-' 
ders said. Saunders and Lester 
og a worker at the Columbus'|: 
Force Base, where Saunders: 
stationed, were  arrested,| 


was 


beaten in the patrol wagon, taken | 


ito jail and there placed in chains, 
‘their heads intel: 
While being driven to the jail, | 
ia — was in pursuit, he said. | 
were sneaked out the back | 
door eS next day and taken to a| 
‘small country oothouse, where 
they were tried without counsel 
‘and without their witnesses being 
allowed to testify, and convicted. 
‘Saunders fined $300 and given | 
‘three months on charges of drunk-| 
en driving, public profanity, re- 
sisting arrest and moving his car 
from the scene of the accident. 
| The trial took place after an 
attorney offered to represent him 
only if he pleaded guilty, explained 
that he i 
Saunders, 
and was not drunk and had only 
moved the car out of traffic, plead- 
ed not guilty after consulting with 
Chaplain Benjamin Adams _ from 
the Columbus base. 

Three days later he was releas- 
ed on bead ending appeal, the 
bond elie’ by “an. influential 
white Se thecner™ who-also paid 
a lawyer $1,000 to represent him 
on appeal, Saunders told the Afro. 
A new trial was granted, an all- 
white jury found him guilty and 
Judge John D. Green gave him|Thr 
six months. Still free on appeal 
__ while the case went to the Missis- 
sippi Supreme Court, Lieut. Saun- 
ders was transfered to Ohio, The 
state. court upheld the lower court 
last June, but Ohio refused to extra- 


{dite Saunders to Mississippi. 


Solid Gold Cadillac, Victoria 

Bus Stop, 68th St. Playhouse, M id- 
town, Sun. to Tues. 

Grand Maneuver and Lovers & 

Lollipops, Apollo 42nd St. 

ea and Sympathy, Gramercy, 

Beekman. Through Tues. 

Attack, Symphony 

‘Riffi, 85th St. Translux—Through 
Tues. 

Seven Wonders of World—Cine- 
rama, Warner 

Secrets of Life=Disney, Sutton 

Private’s Progress, 8th St. Through 
Tues. 

Rebecca (revival), 
mandie 

Mr. Hulot's Holiday & Secrets of 
Reef, Embassy. Through Tues. 

Grapes of Wrath (with Tobacco 
Road) Thalia, thru Thurs. 


THEATRE 


Tennaied Nor- 


ad to practice there. bs andide, Martin Beck 
who was not driving}Long Day’s Journey into Night, 


Helen Hayes 
Bells Are Ringing. Shubert 
Separate Tables, Music Box 
Lil Abner, St.. James , 
Saint Joan, Phoenix—last day—Sun.. 
Apple Cart, Plymouth 
Old Vic, Winter Garden 
Take Giant Step, Jan Hus 
Major Barbara, Morosco 
Sleeping Prince, Coronet 
Hamlet, Shakespearewrights, 264 


W. 87 St. 

A Fair Lady, Hellinger 
ee Penny Opera, Theatre de Lys 

Diary of Anne F rank, Cort 
Inherit the Wind, National 
Arms and Man, Downtown 
Me; Candido, Greenwich Mews - 
Loud Red Patrick, Ambassador 
No Time For Sergeants, Alvin 


Judy Garland Show, Palace 


: 


] MONUMENTS 
WEISS MONUMENTAL WORKS 


1410 WASHINCTON AVE. 
Cor. 130th St., Bronx 54, N.Y. 


es alan aioe a 
Ge A Dally | ror io i Tel, Jheome (76067, 


- Mid-Income Housing 


Mrs. 


NEW JERSEY | 
EDITION 
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: Around the State 


To Sue WOR 

NORTH BERGEN.—This com-) 
munity will sue radio-TV station 
WOR to force dismantling of the 
televisin tower here where four) 
persons lost their lives recently. 


TRENTON. —A study commis- 
sion set up by the state legislature 
has recommended: that New _ Jer- 
sey pledge its credit for funds to 
build middle income housing. 


Other recommendations were: }Mayor Angelo Sarubbi, fed up with 
Give cities the right to issue | the station's stalling, said, I can t) 
bonds up to two percent of their, wait any longer. The time to act is 
assessed valuation to construct) DOW, 
mere allow housing authorities Less Rides More 3 
tu build and operate projects for NEWARK. — In the first 10. 
middle income families by chang-| months of 1956 Public Service| 
ing the housing authority wt | transportation collected $2,510,682 
oye a state housing cx e to’ more than in the same period last 
e adopted by municipalities. year. In spite of the fact that they 


4 e,°? : : Ee , ‘ = | 
Twin Cities had over 18 million’ less - riders.’ 


y The increase’ to the straight 12 
PALISADES. PARK.—Mr. and) cent fare makes the difference. 
Porto became 


the proud ° 

parents of twins last week—but they GOP Candidates be R 

were born in two different cities. Candidates galore or the Khe- 

The first, a boy, was born in Teter- publican gubernatorial nomination 

boro. A short time later baby sis-|4Te appearing throughout the state. 

ter arrived on the scene in Hack-|Among those already mentioned | 
: ' with the primaries still some months: 


ensack. Mrs. Porto was.in a Car) | 
on her way to Hackensack Hospital|away are State Senator Walter 
when the stork put in his. appear- | Jones of Bergen County, State Sen-, 


ance. Mother and twins were both tor Wayne Dumont of Governor 
—oops~all doing fine. Meyner’s home county of Warren. 


' 


Bernard Shanley, Eisenhower's ap- 
Oil Stove Victim pointments secretary. State Senator 
NEWARK.—The deadly K-bomb| Malcolm Forbes of Somerset count, | 
got its first victim of the season | 2nd U.S. Secretary of Labor James: 
in Newark last week. George Mitchell of Union county. It is a 
Brown, 45, was. critically burned | foregone conclusion that Governor, 
and died in the hospital a day | Meyner will be a candidate to suc- 
after an oil stove sxabsded in his ceed himself on the Democratic 
apartment. ticket. : 
, To Drop iBas 
it Figures TRENTON. — The Skateland 
TRENTON.-—Statements of cam-| Skating Club of Camden has. 
paign expenditures show that Con-|agreed ot a consent order, issued | 
gressman Auchincloss (R-3 CD)'by the state DAD, to comply with) 
received contributions from several}state laws against discrimination. | 
persons with Wall St. addresses., DAD, after investigating com-) 
Both the AFL and the CIO op-| plaints, found “probable cause.” If 
posed Auchincloss in the last elec- the club violates the law now it, 
tions with the CIO calling him|would face court action said John 
“anti--people and pro-big business.” |R. Milligan, DAD director. 


’ 
’ 
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Shop Talk 


lever when he gets home. Milt is 


Action Urged 
By State C10 
On Eight Bills 


NEWARK-The State CIO last 
week called on the State Legisla- 
ture to pass eight measures—six 
which have passed the Assembly 
and. two the Senate—to give t 
1956 Legislature “an overall con- 
structive record of achievement.” 

Paul Krebs, state CLO president, 
said that “While many other mea- 
sures he favored are still in com- 
mittee, we believe that passage of 
these eight bills by both houses 
prior to final adjournment of the 
1956 Legislature would give it an 
overall constructive record of 
achievement.” Krebs listed the fol- 
lowing bills: i 

1. Bar discrimination in employ- 
ment because of age. 

2. Ban discrimination in housing 
financed by government loans. 

3. Require prosecutors to devote 
full time to their public duties, and 
bar private practices. 

4. Allow. workers: laid .off with- 
out vacation pay when plants close 
for vacation to get unemployment 
benefits. 

5. Set up a commission to study 
revision of the state factory safety 
laws and codes. 

6. Declare intention to provide 
necessary matching funds for maxi- 
mum Federal highway aid with no} 
tax’ mcyease, 

7. Prohibit denial of Salk vac- 
cine to any child for any reason 
whatever, éliminating the needs 
test from the law. 

8. Permit claimants to seek pay- 
ment from the unsatisfied claim 
and judgement fund for amounts 
in excess of the first $100, instead 
of $200, of their unsatisfied auto 
accident judgements. — 

The first six bills have been 
passed by the Assembly. but the 
Senate has not acted on them. The 
last two were passed by the Senate 
and still need Assembly action. 


N.J. Athlete 
Sets Record 
In Olympics 


PLAINFIELD—Milt Campbell— 


the world’s greatest athlete—is go- 
ing to receive the biggest welcome 


undoubtedly Plainfield’s most fam- 
ous citizen. Millions of people now 
know it is the home town of Milt 
Campbell, who not only won the 
gruelling decathlon in the Olympic 
games in Australia, but set a new 
Olympic record in doing so. 


of| Rule 22 is the method by which a 
he| kill any legislation favored by the 


Republican Senator Clifford: 
Case has announced he will join 
with the six Democratic Senators 
who have pledged a fight in the 
U.S, Senate to change Rule 22. 


minority, using the filibuster, can 


majority. It has been used by the 
Dixiecrats to prevent passage of 
civil rights legislation. ¥ 

Case is now the third Repub- 
lican the other two are Ives of 
New York and Kuchel of California 
to join the six Democrats who orig- 
inally annouriced a fight would be 
made to change the rule. The six 
Democrats are McNamara of Mich- 
igan, Humphrey of Minnesota, 
Morse of Oregon, Douglas of II- 
linois, Neuberger of Oregon and 
Murray of Montana. 

We are glad to hear of Senator 
Case's position on this question. 
We believe he is acting in the best 
interests of the people, of Ameri- 
can democracy. But a big. question 
stands out for all Jerseyans to con-| 
sider. Where is Senator H. Alex- 


ae - Sewer —- ~~ 


Peace on Earth to Men 


Sen. Case to Fight 
Where Does Sen. 


filibuster by changing Rule 22. 


‘Rule 22- 
Smith Stand? 


der Smith in this fight? 

Rule 22 is used by the coalition 
of reactionary Republicans and 
Dixiecrats to kill off progressive 
legislation. Which side ig Senator — 
Smith’ on? Will he join with his — 
colleague Senator Case or will he 
remain silent and refuse to take 
part in this fight? We believe the 
voters in our state have a right to 
know. And we also believe the 
voters should help the Senator 
make up his mind, 


Write to Senator H. Alexander 
Smith, U.S. Senate, Washington, 
D.C. Ask him whether or not he 
aprons with Republican Senator 

omas Kuchel of California who 
said he would vote in January “to 
junk the archaic tradition which 
enables a few to tie the Senate in 
knots and kill meritorious legisla- 
tion with oratorical stabs in the 
back.” Tell him you want him to 
speak out at once, and to join his 
New Jersey colleague Senator Case 
in the fight to curb the use of the 


of Good Will 


Theoretically You're Dead As 
15 ‘Atom Bombs’ 


Hit Jersey 


An Editorial 


TRENTON.—The streets are 
aglow with holiday lights, and the 
Christmas sprit burns brightly in 
the hearts of men. But theoretic- 
ally millions of Jerseyans lie dead 
and maimed, and at least half 
the state lies in radio-active ruins 
as the season of “Peace on Earth 
to Men of Good Will” makes its 
traditional appearance on_ the 
winter scene. 

Last week Civil Defenge con- 
trol centers in the state’s 21 
counties were put through a two 
hour test exercise. There were 
no screaming sirens, no running 
for cover. The general popula- 
tion was not involved in the 
test. But theoretically 15 atomic 
bombs were dropped on. 14 of 
the state’s counties, and (still 
theoretically thank goodness) 
millions of Jerseyans were killed 
and injured. The bomb was 
“dropped” on Essex, Mercer, 
Morris, Salem, Middlesex, Bur- 
lington, Cumberland, Somerset, 
Camden, Passaic and Union 
counties. 

State radiological monitors 
plotted the fallout pattern ac- 
cording to newspaper accounts. 
State Civil -Detense. Director 
Thomas Dignah said “Operation 
Ready No. 2” will be held after 


Jobless Down 


For the second straight month Jast week. Last June Superior 


|Herald, as a result of an article in 
‘the .Newark Star-Ledger opened| 


| 


Campbell, who is in the Navy, 
scored 7,937 points in setting the 
new mark in the 10 events test of 
track and field versatility. He broke 


| 


the holidays. 


’ NO. DEFENSE 


The brutal truth is there is no 
such thing as “Operation Ready” 
against atomic attack.. The only 
solution is along the lines of the 
proposal made by Adlai Steven- 
son—ending all bomb tests—and 
eventual outlawing of the bomb 
itself. 

Proposals to spend millions of 
dollars for “bomb shelters,” fur- 
ther civilian defense “tests,” etc. 
are not only useless but harmful. 
They direct attention away from 
the main, the only way of ending 
the peoples’ fear of the terrible 
A and H_ bombs. 

The people must demand high 
level meetings between our goy- 
ernment and the Soviet Union 
to take up the question of ban- 
ning this weapon of mass mur- 
der. That is the only solution, 
the onl, way to peace on earth, 
to end forever the fear of atomic 
destruction. 

The Christmas seasen is here. 
What better time than now to 
let President Eisenhower know — 
that the people of New Jersey 
really want Peace on Earth? For 
our children, ourselves, our coun- 
try, and for humanity. Stop the 
tests—ban the bomb! 


NC ‘Open Letter’ on Hungary 


' 
| 


unemployment was below 100,000 | Court Judge Frederick Colie ruled yy. “la Ciigdends  cocted: aan ° 

persons in October in the state.'the article libelous. The jury will) po) \qathias in the 52 games ‘CP State Committee Endor $es 

October unemployed numbered decide the amount of damages. | The capeatie edaidon’ - Nabil | 

92,000—lowest in ' a: pase sea-| Defendants in the suit are the | thlete spent two years at the) NEWARK.—A juint meeting of; while at the same time recognizing 

sonal ‘drops «fn we oa ie of the Star - Ledger, | University of Indiana, where he the State Committee of the New that difference exist. : 

weer sare than offset by ae ee Samuel — Newhouse, publisher,| starred in track and football before} Jersey Communist Party together! ‘Three abstentions and the one 

in automobile and electronics in| Phillip Hockstein, editor, and Tom j,4 was drafted int othe Navy. He|with the county organizers. last _ f] ad f. \ 

dustries. Gallagher, reper ter and author of ‘expects to complete his college; week discussed and then voted on VON: ‘REARS: FOECIEG Se SERRE 

the article, The article said, ac-| .qucation after his Navy hitch is|the National Committee’s Open that the Letter was not critical 
ienough of the wrong policies that 


that Herman improperly obtained) qecathlon in the 1952 Olympic; The vote was 14 in favor of the| led up to the. Hungarian events, 


° a 
cording to papers filed by Herman',.4- pe finished second in the Letter To The Membership. 


Prices Up 


Consumer prices increased by! .ndang:. “By aye | : 
P ’ credentials to an AFL convention. | games at Helsinki, but this year}Open Letter, one against, and four and that the Nov. 4th use of troops 


two percent this year according to ‘. % 
Federal Reserve System figures. | 
Food was up four percent overall Labor Notes 
with meats, fruits and vegetable 10; Thirty-two Fairview 
percent higher and poultry and| members of the Fairview Federa- 


eggs 15 percent lower. Apparel,|tion of Teachers, Local 1116, oe Jersey City Plans New Rent law 
tion to U.S. imperialism and show- 


textile house furnishings, floor) ported sick one day last week.) 
coverings and autos were up two’ They are demanding a $1,000) 

P y g JERSEY CITY.—The City Com-| In both cases rent increases|ed panic. 
mission here has decided to intro-; would be contingent upon an 18-'--—— 


to five percent. Steel showed a 21! across the board raise. . . . Drivers 
percent increase over last year and | of: the two biggest taxicab com- : : : 
non-ferrous metals 20 percent. | panies in Paterson went on strike|duce a new rent control law for|/month lease. City rent director 
Coal, building materials, machin-| last week to back up demands for) the city to replace the present con-|Ralph Messano would rule on all 
trols which expire Dec. 31. Action} increases as the sole judge. | 
was decided at a caucus session Of} Phe modifications in the old 


he got his biggest thrill of all with | abstentions. The majority voted! had to be opposed also. 

the record smashing performance for the letter because they felt it One abstention was on the 

teachers, |! Melbourne. iwas a basis for unifying the Party, grounds that the letter did not 
oe | strongly reverse the position of the 

National Committee statement of 

Nov. 4—which he felt was capitula- 
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Newark Current Events F 
ery were ten percent higher and|highér pay. ... Secretary of Labor ee en ee eee ee 


heating equipment, petroleum and’ James Mitchell mentioned as a pos- presents 


~~ 


paper products up 5-10 percent. 

The cost of living is now-at a rec- 

ord high with the Labor Depart- 

ment index at 117.7 percent of the 

1947-49 average. 
; ° 


Libel Suit 


o ° 


Trial to determine the amount 


the commission. 

The new law will extend rent 
control in the city for six months 
with certain changes. The measure 
will contain the following modifi- 
cations: 


Controls on all one-family homes 


sible GOP gubernatorial candi- 
date. . » « Compensation referee 
‘Leonard Willits ruled. that night 
watchman Harry Sturdevant was 
entitled to medical compensation 
for injuries suffered when he, 
Sturdevant, investigated a cigar- 
shaped flying object emitting) will be lifted. 

“nauseating odors” and a “hiss like} All apartments where voluntary 


: 


law are not expécted to affect | 
many dwellings. Most one-family 
houses are owner occupied in the. 
city, and the number of apartment\, 
vacancies is small. 

Jersey City, like Newark, has 
been operating under a. city ordi-, 
nance based on police power. It 
has thus avoided the mandatory) 


CARL MARZANI 


Friday Evening, Dec. 14 


8 P.M. 
5916 Clinton Ave., Newark - 


Admission 50c members 
7Se non-members 


VEST yee rT ‘of dai due’ to Lewis. Herman, | escaping steam,” The night watch-| vacancies -océur--will be. decon-| 15-20 percent ‘increases ‘written: 
fri -oss ...editen:,ot -the New. Jersey: Labor: man was on .duty. at .the times. - |trolléds. ase ao Lil | cto! thevstatetlawe* i) Es SSFP AL ©. 
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Gifts Can Put It Over Now 


“On = top of my holiday 
ist I've put The 
Worker Riowh ae $10!” 


_So writes a Jerseyite reader 
who points the way by which 
we can raise the second half of 
The ‘Worker's “$50,000 fund ap- 
peal, Early this past week we 
' passed the $25,000 mark, just 


two, months after the campaign 


was iniated. 

“We must raise that other 
$25,000 this month if we are to 
meet our obligations for the year. 
Its tough, with the holidays 
coming. But with $10 gifts from 
our readers we can do it! Sev- 
eral have already sent their gifts 
~~ along, as has the Jerseyites. Send 
3 yours NOW! 


.< 


" heceteill last week _ 768. 2 
Total to date 


Make all checks sad money 
orders payable to Robert W. 
Dunn, P.O. Box 231, Cooper 
Station, New York City 3, N.Y. 


— | 


i. 


Some subscribers who've re- 
ceived coupon books from us 
have already begun to send re- 
turns. 

“I highly appreciate your giv- 
ing me the honor to be able 
to help The Worker and Daily 
Worker to continue publication,” 
writes a Kenosha, Wisc., sub- 
scriber, as she sends $20. col- 


lected on the’ coupon books. 


We statted to send the books 
out last week. There are $25 
worth of coupons, with pictures 
and quotations from Karl Marx, 
Eugene Debs, Frederick Doug- 


lass and William Sylvis, pioneer — | 
socialist | 


Américan labor and 


leader. 


Several other subscribers have | 


also responded with coupons. 


From Boston came $500, raised | 


by the local Freedom of the 
Press Committee in a single 
week, in response to the need 
to keep our paper going. The 
money was there, the commit- 
tee said in effect, but we had 
to go out to collect it. It urged 


(Continued on Page 13) 
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LINTON, 


‘Tenn.! 


Our Reporter Talks 
To the Students 


By LESTER RODNEY 


CLINTON, Tenn.-The Clinton, Tennessee, story is a story of a racist plot by powerful 
national forces to stop school democracy in its tracks right here-and the story of incredible 
courage By Negro children and some people of good wilh a courage which puts to shame 
the nation’s slow-moving forces of law and order. Bravest of the brave are the 11 teen-age 
Negro boys and girls who have gone through hell for three months and are ready to go back, 


again and again, for what their parents 


call, “Our God-given rights.” 
“Everything was pretty good for a 


while, one of the youngsters told this 
“Then they started pushing 
and kicking us in the halls and doing 


reporter. 


said. 


all kinds of things when the teachers 


werent there. 


Its only about 35 or 
40 of the students.” (There are 700 stu- 
dents at Clinton High — 


“They 


and things like that. 
they really make them want to cry.” 
“We've been getting rocks 
thrown at us on the way home from school, 
too, since this started up again, 


That’s in school. 


a guarantee of safety. 


* 


call out filthy names, spill ink on our clothes 
Its hardest for the girls, 


the youngster 


NEGRO PARENTS decided finally to keep 
their children home until they could go with 
Still fresh in Clinton is 


the memory of the September rioting in which the state 


- 
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exclusive 


IN J. to Probe Fallout Peril 
uto Union Bids White House Act 


—See Page 2 


from- the December is- 
sue of the United Auto- 


mobile Worker. 


As ee : ie si iy vr ae 
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“THE FANTASTIC FACTS are: each H-bomb exploded any place on the globe may 
‘ining the human race closer to extinction; the Strontium-90 released by these blasts is a cancer- 
causing substance. . .. COMMON SENSE DICTATES that we all had better learn as much 
as = ehont radioactivity and what t to do eat. it.” — The United Automobile, Worker. : 
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militia was called in. But when the young white 
minister of the First Baptist Church, Rev. Paul Turner, 
offered to lead them back, six of the children immedi- 
ately follow him. Then came the hoodlum attack on 
the minister and the school was closed down Tuesday 
by the embattled principal, D. J. Brittain. 

The small neat town of some 3,500 population, some 
17 miles trom Knoxville, in eastern Tennessee, was quiet 
and troubled- looking when I got there. There was an 
air of uneasy wariness, but not everybody was afraid 
to talk. 

“These moves were well-planned,” Brittain told re- 
porters with bitter conviction. “There has been increas- 
ing evidence of trouble ever since Kasper was acquitted.” 
(John Kasper, executive secretary of the Seaboard White 
Citizens Council, was arrested in the. September rioting 
and later freed.) 

Brittain has not backed down one bit in his fight 
to obey thie law of the land. Just the day before closing 
the school he expelled a white student seen violently 
pushing another white boy into a Negro girl. The prin- 
cipal’s wife, was mauled by two young “hoodlums, not 
students, who came into the school ve asked a white 
student, “Where are some of the The stu- 
dent told them it was none of their business, where- 
upon they attacked him. 

Mrs, Brittain attempted to intervene and was pushed 
around by the young thugs who then left. It was 
learned that one of them had been arrested by the 
militia during the September rioting. 

* 


THERE: ARE 25 TEACHERS at the Clinton High 
School and though they profess differing attitudes toward 
integration they are today unitedly aroused for the 
rights of the young Negro heroes and heroines. It has 
not been easy for the teachers either, I discovered. 

“We have put up with things you would not believe 
could happen in America,” one of them said. Crosses 
have been burned at some of their homes, hate leaflets 
put on their desks. “We were called ‘n----r lovers’ in 
the streets for doing our job. - This was the work of 
adults, well organized adults, not of students. They were 
using a minority of the students. It all erupted after 
Kasper was acquitted. 

“One Negro girl was called everything, and they 
threw nails at her,” the teacher said with anger and 
shame. “We need help now with our young people. 
_ We need to make their parents know what the Kaspers 
“are doing. to their minds.” 

THE SUDDEN well-organized terror campaign 
has intimidated merchants who refused to join the White 
Citizens Council. The town’s weekly newspaper, the 
Clinton Courier News, which has backed Brittain, says 
there have been attempts to boycott the paper and “dis- 
courage” dealers from handling it. What must either be 
- eo ate or second-largest drug. store in town did not 

, . 4Continued.on Page. 13) tet 
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“By WILLIAM ALLAN 


DETROIT.—In an appeal to its 
1.660,000 members, carried in the 
Xmas edition of the “United Auto 
Worker,” the UAW again urges: 
“LETS STOP “H-BOMB TESTS 


NOW.” 


The newspaper also carried a 
frightening story of an A-bomb in 
the backyard of Detroit and To- 


ledo in the form of an untested. 
atomic reactor plant being built in Mon- 
roe, Michigan. 

A public hearing is to be held Dee. 
10 on this atomic reactor plant which 
is being built despite public protests. 

* 


AN ATTITUDE of unbelief tovgar 's 
the effects of the H-bomb is nothing 
more than tragic, says the union paper. 
Now that the election is over the GOP 
can no longer be allowed ‘to hide the 
issue, the auto paper says. Cancer- 
causing Strontium-90 affects Republicans 
and Democrats alike, it declares. 

The paper deelares: 

“The fantastic facts are: Each H-bomb 
exploded any platé on the globe may 
bring the human race closer to extinc- 
tion; the Streritium-90 released by these 
blasts is a cancer-causing substance.” 


It continues: 


“Cemmon sense dictates that we. all 
had better learn as much as possible 
about radieactivity and what to do about 

* 

IN AN —— the “Auto Worker” 
further its vast membership to 
fight for a Mirae H-bomb tests. It 
quotes an article front Newsweek mag- 
azine: 

“The testing of a bombs may 
have, already propelled enough Stron- 
tium-90, the most pernicious aftermath 


of nuclear fission; into the stratosphere’ 


to doom countless ef the world’s children 
to inescapable and incurable cancer. This 
may ocewr as the fallout sifts to earth 
over the next 10 to 15 years.” 


The union newspaper then warns that 
if the Middle East situation brings on 
a major conflict... in which H-bombs 
are used ... the winners would be the 
losers. The paper points out that human 
beings receive Strontium-90 through 
milk, chese, vegetables and meat and 
that Strontium-90 is attracted to calcium 
and that it becomes a part of the bones 
of growing children. 

“Strontium-90 is falling on fields—not 
just in faraway places—here in America,” 
savs the UAW paper. “Two counties near 
Chicago apparently have the heaviest 
concentration of the stuff yet discovered. 
It sticks to the foliage and grasses. Graz- 
ing cattle get Strontium-90 with their 
hay. Kids are ited it with their milk.” 


! Probe Fallout Peril| 
‘Auto Union Bi Bids Ike Ban H- Blasts 
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“TWE FANTASTIC FACTS dre: each H-bomb 
expledied any place om the glohe may bring the 
human race closer to extinction; the Strontium- 
90 released by these blasts is a cancer-causing sub- 
stance. ... COMMON SENSE DICTATES that we 
all tind beter Inarn‘en eonth 40 pansiihe shins in 
dioactivity and what to de about it.”-The United 
Aute Worker, December, 1956. 


THE auto union calls for action by 
the White House: 
“It would be tragic beyond all under- 


standing if the Eisenhower-Nixon Admin- 
warning on H-bomb testing—simply be- 
cause a Democrat first made a big public 
issue of it. 

“This would be one mistake there 
would be no change to correct.” 

* 

MEANWHILE right in Detroit and 
Toledo’s backyard despite see ——— 
of 15 of ‘the nation’s peer 
atomic scientists and te 3 De you 
struction of an atomic reactor goes on. 


Kt is being built by the Public Reactor 
Development Company. RD’s sponsors 
include the Detroit Edison Company, 
Ford, Genetal Motors, General Electric 
and 11 additional utility companies. 


Alvin Alexander of the Detroit Edison 
was quoted in the Detroit News as say- 
ing: “It is true this reacter can be dan- 
gerous. A tremendous quantity of fission 
products are present, and these can be 
hazardous—if they escape.” 

Alexander continued: “In a fast neu- 
tron breeder reactor there is always dan- 
ger that the fuel elements will ‘blow in’ 
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under terrific heat and thus concentrate 
radioactivity.” 

The UAW savs therefore that the re- 
actor might produce tragedy instead of 
electricity unless it is kept under control. 

UAW president Walter Reuther seys 
“Not eneugh is known about the isin 
and operation of the Monree reactor to 
make sure that if it. gets out of control 
there will not be an explosion similar 
to the explosion of an atomic bomb.” 

* 

UNTIL the UAW dug up a suppressed 
report by the Reactor ‘Safeguards Com- 
mittee last June’6 en the Monroe plant, 
little or nothing was known of this time 
bomb danger existing on Detroit's and 
Toledo's doorsteps. 


The suppressed report said: “There is 
insufficient information at this time to 
give .assurance that the PRDC reactor 
can be operated at this site without pub- 
lic hazard.” 

Despite this, the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission issued the construction permit. 
And despite mounting public protests a 
high fence, armed guards, keep the pub- 
lic away from the site, as the utility 
groups * | omen on neneins 


ative waste 


By VIRGINIA GARDNER 


THE New Jersey State Board of 
Health plans to establish regular 
testing of soils, water, air and foods 
to measure the presence of radio- 
activity, over a reasonably wide- 
spread area, ~ beginning i in apron: 
mately a: month. | 


The plan calls for monitoring of 
earth, atmosphere, water and foods, 
which would include milk along 
with vegetables and other products; “on 
a small basis,” and gradually to increase 
it “as manpower and equipment prob- 
lems are resolved,” said Byron Keene, 


_ radiation physicist attached to the New 


Jersey Board of Heaith. 

Queried by The Worker, Keene re- 
ported the New Jersey plan after he was 
informed of press accounts that the city 
of Rochester, N. Y., was considering in- 
stituting regular testing of milk tor 
Strontiumi-90 with the cooperation of 
the University, of Rochester's Atomic 
Energy Project: 

“We have been doing some very slight 
preliminary investigation of ‘soils, water 
and so on,” Keene told The’ Worker. 

* 

THE REGULAR MONITORING 
to begin in a month. or so, would be 
increased on a gradual basis “as man- 
power and = Pa. are re- 
solved,” it was his hope. “Of course you 
realize,” he added, “there are budgetary 

problems,” 

tbe ae ea eg, Board of Health's 

will be able to check 
on ge in wn New Jersey enviren- 
ment that comes from peacetime uses ot 
atomic energy as weil as observable 
radiation put there by atomic blasts. 

Keene said that as “more and more 
ree is — of sx soe dl — in 

ustry agncu 
structive developments, there will be “a 
growing problem of disposing of radio- 
reducts’ to prevent con- 
tamination. , he said, “we will have 
to monitor all such areas.” 

At present, agricultural research is 
continuing to up mutation rates 
in plants artificially by radiation, and in 
some farm animals such as chickens and 


hogs. In industry the use of radiation to 
sterilize packaged food, to measure or 

or count industrial products, and 
to detect faults in machinery by tracers 
has been reported. 

Biggest problem in routine disposal, 
however, is “what to do with wastes re- 
sulting from the processing of reac’ or 
fuel,” a 1956 report of the National 
Acadmy of Selene said. 


KEENE SAID HE FEELS the care- 
ful monitoring of air, water and soil im 
immediate areas where constructive 
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’ When the , Quakers Wouldn't Turn the Other r Cheek 


By JOSEPH NORTH 
IT IS 300 years. since the 
Quakers migrated to this 


land: I grew up in Pennsy!- 
vania where William Penn 
is virtually the patron saint 
so I went to see the film 
“Friendly Persuasion” with 
more than usual interest. 


It is a simple, — heart- 
warming story of a Quaker 
family in south- 
ern Indiana, 
near the Ken- 
tucky border, 
circa 1862; 
they are hard- 
working, hon- 
est folk who 
conscientiously 
xbide by their 
&< .1ets, respect- 
= their offs 
' nei rs who | 
‘a are," However, aaah 6 lized * 


28 pag) a Ssepoher 


by their odd, unworldly insist- 
ence por turning the other 


check. 


There are, of course, degrees 
of devotion, and Gary Cooper 

lays the part of the lively 
Father with more understanding 
and warmth than I ever have 
seen in him. He goes far beyond 
the “yo “Whoah, there pard- 
ner, of his vocabulary, 
and eto. ae a sly humor which 
hitherto I had not associated 
with the memorable sheriff - of 
“High Noon.” - 

His wife, played by Dorothy 
McGuire, is utterly charming as 
the meticulously devout preach- 
er of the flock, a devotee who 
sticks to the letter of the law, 
whos¢ beliefs are violated by her 
husband's fondness for music, 


1 sacred or profane, and preferably . 
. the latter. There is a delicious 


scene when he hauls a small or- 
gati into his home and his wife 
Me indignantly to the barn. 


“are? miany* Gelbghitful > waid ‘needivés ‘an 


bike ‘ys a> ¥- ‘C22 3") . 


touches of the sgst, the by-play 
of the teen-age daughter who 
demonstrates that not only Judy 
O’Grady and the colonels lady 
are sisters under the skin, but 
even a backwoods Quaker girl 
will dream of romance. The 
—os uncowed young son who 
flouts his family’s convictions to 
take a gun against the Rebs is 
masterfully played by Anthony 
Perkins. 
THE story unwinds leisurely, 
but behind the scenes of bucolic 
, there is the hint of vio- 
to come. The war drums 
beat in the distance, for this is 
the second year of the Civil War, 
and the young suitor for the 
girl's hand is already a wounded 
veteran in Blue. 
It is a stirring scene when a 
Union officer limps in- 
e. Quakets’ Siinday service 
rs slbed for volunteers.  sagh con- 
fronts the hard, stony stare of 
the elders with their chin beards, 


tru pay verter «Ved 


reply: willenee “sgt ther! The! 


. ctert:: 


from the mother, Dorothy Mc- 
Guire. No, the Quakers may not 
bear arms even under the harsh 
circumstances of a war against 
slavery; the moment is poi t 
as the soldier limps out ad the 
stalwart Quaker men stare at 
one another, 


shamefaced. 


The film mounts to its climax 
when on the horizon we see the 
farmsteads going up in smoke as 
Morgan’s Raiders enter the land 
across the Ohio. A call for home 
volunteers sounds through the 
countryside; and the Negro run- 
away slave who spoke to the 
young Quaker son of his family 
scattered among the ge 
joins up. And the 
goes ks thin aaod Wheee tho la 
is kept and shoulders it. 

* 

HIS mother is woe-struck by 
his headstrong determination to 
violate her sect’s tenets, to use 
force against those who use vio- 


perplexed, and 


father pis 
1h Teepes! | 


does not stand in the youngster’s 
way, for he must act as his con- 
science demands, and the boy 
goes off to battle. 

The war scene is magnificent; 
we see the mounted scouts of 
Morgan's Raiders syp the land, 
the river, to discover the shallow 
spot where yd can. best cross. 
We see the farmers dig in be- 
hind tumbled tree trunks and 
wait for the signal to fire; it is 
withheld until the Confederate 
eavalry arrives in force, withheld 
as they plunge their mounts in- 
to the stream. The tension rises 
to the point where the audience, 
like the defending farmers, is 
ready to jump at .a cricket's 


We see the young Quaker in 


_ his cold sweat of fear, which 


you deduce is moral as well as 
physical; he is‘about to shoot 
a fellow human being, this lad 
who, earlier in the story, endured 
.the bes and. blows of -ieering 
on. Page »42)- 


omnes eth. OF steed 8S 
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MICHIGAN 


UAW-BRASS ‘litte having its brain trusters work- 
ing On a gimmick for the 1958 negotiations to meet the 
i for a shorter work week, that we hear won't be 


~ ¥ 
LOTS OF GUYS sweating the Grand Jury u ap ip 
Bay City that got a bunch of FBI agents to grab off the 
aah records of 5 Flint UAW locals, allegedly looking 
for dues mone being spent for work in the 1956 elec- 
tions. The smell of a frameup can be felt all the way to 


Detroit. Could be more noise by UAW leaders and less” 


_ politeness it seems, 
* 


CARL STELLATO, president of Ford Local 600 is 


a member of a special committee studying the dues situ- 
ation in UAW. Stellato was for a fighting fund to help 
win better contracts in 1958. We wonder does that mean 
he is for a $142 dues increase a month? 
* : 
NOW that UAW elections and convention loom, 
look for the “Caucus for a Democratic UAW” emerge 


from its slumber since last convention. 
: * 


Some support for a change in UAW Int. Executive 
Board for one of Detroit's East Side Regional Director- 
ships. Some. candidates in _— 


ACTU (Association of " Cite Trade _ Unionists) 


— 
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_AUTOTOWN ALLEY by the Old- Timer 


happy about Walter Reuther’s attack on the Soviet Union 

these days, and his position on Hungary. 

Pm ‘i 

MICHIGAN CIO getting yeady for a big job in the 

Coming township elections in Michigan. The state has 

more than 1200 townships and each of them will be 
electing a slate of officers; Pa set April Ist, 1957. 


LOTS of gripes by Ba about need to get them 
cost of living raises in their inadequate pensions, every 
time the guys in the shops get a raise. - sesseme say they 
cant live on what they get now. This could be part of 
the retired workers program coming up for okay at the 
April, UAW convention in ag 


STRANGE with all Pint pleas and protests about 
what’s happening in Eastern Europe, complete silence 
reigns from the protesters about the. Dixiecrats move to 
strip Congressman Adam Clayton Powell of his seniority 
because he supported en 


AMERICAN MOTORS Sdowly being squeezed out, 
is stepping on the accelerator to push its little British 
made Metropolitan car, hoping to make an extra buck 
if it sells 20,000 which is AMC goal in 1957. 

7 


WHEN SOMEONE asks you for donations these 
days, remember the 10,000 Packard workers, 4,000 


Motor Products people, the 6,000 that won't get back at 
the old Briggs Mack and the 7,000 who wont return at 
Chrysler Kercheval. It ‘will be these werkers who make 
up the expected 140,000 jobless in Michigan at Xmas. 
Whose’ going to help them? 
* 
EVERYONE knows that the dues increase to be 
proposed at the UAW convention will probably be at 
least $1 raise per month. Ask Stellato, he is on the dues 


study committee. 
> 4 


SAD DAYS to see a good labor paper that all at once 
has become “political” and goes all out in its anti-Seviet 
baiting and aping the big business press. We mean “La- 
bor's Daily”. Maybe its got financial troubles some people 
there think this is the way to buy big sugar to help 
keep the sheet alive. Too bad, it was a good sheet, 
trouble was not enough people read it, less will do so 


. WOW. 


* ; 

WATCH for some of the redhots who want to push 
Mayor Cobo off his chair in the new City Hall, start 
hitting him with the brickbat of, who goofed on giving 
kids diptheria shots in areas w here poverty stricken par- 
ents weren't able to afford the expensive booster particu- 
larly the Negre community? Cobo’s Health man is not 
in good favor on this one. First he pooh-poohed it, now 
he is appealing to all doctors to help. Something's wrong. 


Price. Boosts on ‘57 Models Means 
100,000 Less Jobs in 5/—Reuther 


DETROIT. — The UAW has. $3.06 per hour for every hour w rork- 
asked President Eisenhower for a -ed by its U. S. factory workers. 


Congressional investigation into} Reuther told Eisenhower that in| 
wage-price-profit relationship in} the. face of this its gross. distertion 
the auto, steel, packing industries. ‘to claim prices had to “be: raised | 
UAW president Walter Reuther in|bheeause of concession to workers. 
a letter to Eisenhower talks about| Ford and GM turned out 80 per- 
prices in the auto industry to prove' cent of U. S. cars and trucks. 
why a Congressional scrutiny is) Reuther also told Ike that from | 
needed. the time of last year’s auto price 
Reuther takes off on the com-| increases (1956 model), the workers 
mon charge that wage increases) got a dime boost which he says did 
granted workers are-responsible for} not cost the employers anything be- 
the bosses having to increase prices. cause they made it up undoubtedly 
He says that when GM raised|by productivity increases (speed- 
its prices in 1955 it used as an ex-|up) resulting from automation and 
cuse the 20 cents won by the work-| “technologi Sl improvements.” 
ers. per hour. GM ignored the fact; Now, Reuther writes Ike, along 
said Reuther that its ie pociits, based | comes the auto industry in the 1957) 
on the first nine months of 1955|model and again raises prices, 
were equal to $2.93 per hour for! claiming again or hinting that wage 
every hour worked ag all factory| increases are to blame. Reuther 
workers in its U. §. plants. CM's quotes an industry source who says 
profits before the 1955 price in- 


crease were 20.7 percent of sales,| 
uivalent to $310.on a care whole- S 
. t for $1,500 and retailing for, 


$2,7 


Fad wove wore, won on Strike Warning : 


ewingien, the same 20 cents as; 
eee te SM in 1055, raised prices) pe aserpaMCK, Mich. — The. 
20,000-_member Dodge Local 3,| 


in — 004 reporting profits dur- 
ing mst nine months of the, ‘UAW has warned Dodge manage-| 
ment that unless speedup is cut * 


aa to 57.7 percent on net! 
w on an annual basis and to on the new model, a strike will be’ 
cedeaaih 


ClOSetsPAC tegene 
Confab Jan. 


LANSING.—The annual legisla-' 
tive conference of the CIO-PAC) 
will be held here Jan. 25-26, with| 
U. S. Senator Pat McNamara and.,. 


shut the plant, 


attempt to intimidate the workers 
fighting speedup. The workers say! 
they come home from the shop 
so exhausted they can barely eat: 
supper and go t o bed. | 
Many unsafe conditions exists 
one of which recently caused in-| 


jury to six workers in the Paint 
Governor Williams as the prin- unit. The strike vote taken showed 


cipal speakers. the workers overwhelmingly for) 
Saturday will see an all-day ses- strike action. 
sion on_ legislative issues partic-| * | 
ularly as it affects the state legis-| AT ANOTHER Chrysler Plan t! 
lature which will be in session’ in Highland Park, the workers. 
after the first week in January there have voted 2,528 to 153 for 
until June. strike. The beefs are speedup, by 
Topics to be ee ae in panel passing laid off workers for ‘obs | 
sessions are taxation, FEPC, civil,and stalling on grievances. | 
rights, workmen's compensatioy, * 
health and safety, reorganization’ AT FISHER BODY in Grand 
ov reapportionment, state labor Blanc, Michigan som 2,500 work- 
social welfare legislation. ers are ready for strike action also, 
ey or to 800 delegates will be'on the issue of speedup, and other 


present. issues. 


UAW Negro Leader Faces 


Un-American ‘Contempt? Frame 


‘DETROIT.—A ntti A trial by/records of CRC for a hearing held 


the Justice Department of a well here ; some years ago. He was cited 
‘known Negro and UAW leader,'for “contempt” by Congress and 
Art McPhaul, a target: of the House’ his trial on 


Un-American Committee, who got'of that persecution. | 
him cited for “contempt,” will start!” \4ePhaul needs financial help for 


rie 8 in Judge Freeman’s Federal legal expenses and other ‘niall ain 


nine former Michions Cw of the) to fight this attack. Send donations 
Chae eure be fiA De 26. 
! to a of Ave., troit 

a witchhunt b-, the” A hell! are needed for: 
‘trefusedsto producecthe beoks and defeitveivarks,..04, 


Beefs Rolling 


“MM” These Days 


down for two days recently in an| 


| 
the April, 1957 UAW. convention, >! on what is done now to fulfil] 


| speaker. Daily Worker, 33rd 


Rights. ‘to 920° Charlevoix Bee. 2033 Pack! 
Also volunteers| 


mailing “and other I 


this latest boost can mean the dif- 
‘ference between a six and a half to 
'seven million car year or a five and 


[a half to six million car year, This. 


rence he says could mean a’ 
joss of 100,000 jobs for workers. 


With the Big 


WAYNE, Michigan.— The Ford! 
Lincoln plant here is turning out} 


‘some hot beefs as well as Lincolns, | 


according to a leaflet issued by. 
UAW Local 900's, financial secre- 
tary, Harry Clark. | 
Clark takes issue with the gr 
Valenti administration’s slogan of 
“Peace its Wonderful” by lifting 
the lid on some heavy attacks by. 
the company on workers conditions 
in the plant. 
Clark kicks about. foremen work- 
— workers are being’ laid! 
who are union members of Lo- 
‘cal 900, UAW. He makes a gem 
‘about the lack of safe | 
shop. Also he says that a the talk | 
the present local leadership, 


t “New. Horizons” is bein } 
‘dimmed out by the twilight’ ‘and 


idar rkness falling on the previous 


shop gains. These are; layoff and 
‘recall in the line of seniority, sao. 
motion to better jobs in line with 
seniority, elimination of health haz-, 
ards, the 40-hour week for every-| 


P body not 60-70 hours for some and 


no work, for others. He says he will: 
go along with “New Horizons” but 
with new leaders in Local 990, 
‘UAW. (editors note, it’s coming 
around to UAW local union elec- | 
tions, plus election of delegates to 


wed appreciate all news on these 
moot issues.) 
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By CARL WINTER 


MOBE than a month after 
the national elections, there 
still continues uncertainty 
in‘some quarters as to who 


really won. The count of 
the votes clearly returned a Re- 
publican President and a Demo- 
saaile Congress. Yet, neither 
party has been very loud in 
claiming a victory. Even more 
surprising is the relative quiet 
among top union leaders in as- 
sessing the results. 

Most of the difficulty arises 
from. trying to measure a new 


situation with an old yardstick. 


| No sense can be made out of the 


Nov. 6 elections by asking 
whether the veters went Repub- 
can or Democrat. The important 
fact that emerges from the re- 


- turns’ is that they did neither. 


Not for the past hundred years 
did the country fail to give a re- 
elected President a Congressional 
majority for his ewn party. Ob- 
viously, there was some unpre- 
cedented picking and choosing, 
this time, which went beyond 
party allegiance. 

What began to make itself felt 
in these elections was a new 
center of organization for peliti- 
cal action. Even though not: yet 
fully defined, an alliance between 
the labor movement and organi- 
zations of the Negro people and 
working farmers began to take 
shape. This developing com- 
bination commanded a new loy- 


' alty of the voters in many areas. 


Who can justly claim the elec- 
tion victory will largely depend 


two new mandates which the 

ple presented on’ Nov. 6. The 
Bret is a‘demand that America 
be. kept at peace. The second, 
is a call for ending government 
control by big business and re- 


Neither Party Wen 


action. 
* 


IF THESE two mandates are 
to be fulfilled, no reliance can 
be placed in either of the two 
old party machines. What will be 
required is increased political 


‘action by the people's organiza- 


tions, exerting constant pressure 
upon Congress and the Presi- 
dent. And the trade unions, 
which began through such in- 
strumentalities as COPE te rally- 


a coalition of popular ferees for 
2 riven al — ya a 

stren eir > politica 
arm and prone Poe alliances 
with all who agree upon a com- 
mon immediate program. 

Now is the time for a new 
round of election district meet- 
ings, this time to unite labor, the 
Negro people's a ey and 
all progressives heir post- 
election demands upon their rep- 
resentatives. Soon, Congressmen 
and Senaters will be home for 
the holidays and available to vot- 
ers. delegations. Meanwhile, pe- 
titions and resolutions can reach 
the White House with the peo- 
ple’s demand for fulfillment of 
promisds. Senate repeal of fili- 
bustering Rule 22, and Presiden- 
tial agreement to a five-power 
meeting for ce, are on the 
order of the 


In other words, the political 
campaign did .not end ‘en elec- 
tion day. And only by continuing 
to take an active part in it can 
the people further the building 
of that coalition which is essen- 
tial to a victory for peace and 
democracy. 


HAVE YOU 
TRIED TO GET 
A NEW READER? — 


—_——— 


Here Jan. 12 — 


Herbert. Aptheker, noted 
Marxist historian, principal 


—-— te 


7 =~. 


Birthday, Jan. 12, at 7:30 p.m. 
Roast beef dinner, $2.50 a plate 
or $5 a couple. 


HAVE YOU 
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Quality Food at Reasonable Prices 
DETROIT WORKMEN'S 
COOPERATIVE RESTAURANTS 


First Branch: 2934 YEMANS 
@ Second Branch: 9238 JOSEPH CAMPAU 


SENT YOUR $10 | 
TO ‘SAVE THE PRESS’ 


Jan. 8 is the outcome; _~_ 


Ct: ‘t 30M) 


weeng iti ke’! seal ik re eyrcentl 


THE STALIN ERA 
by Anna Louise Strong 
| PRICE $1.00 


BERENSON BOOK. SHOP 


2419 Grand 


‘¢ ged? sorte sitteom 


tiver, Room 7, Detroit 
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UAW Back Senators 
Fight to End Rule 22 


support should be given such a 
move and the rest of the “Demo- 
cratio Declaration of 1957” which 
is a liberal civil rights overall pro- 
gram, being advanced by the 6 
liberal U. S. Senators, |. ) 

It includes, revising the Walter 
bar joes Law, 7% to gy a } 
rr” eae 7 and farmers, more housing, better 
ship eo fe n Civil Rights health aid, raismg unemployment 
;which_ 1s made Of representatives! \nensation rates, abolish the 
from 56 labor, civic,- fraternal and |. ase this hie: anh Cente 
religious groups. " he ap pratt Ao A gp 0 ao 

+. use of atomic energy. 

Asked if he thought backers of 
civil rights . programs. who visit 
legislators before Jan. 1 should visit 
Republicans too, Oliver replied, 
“now is the thme to see who is really 
for civil rights. The six Senators 
have put it on the line. Now Ike 
and the rest of his eee have to 
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~— Peace—Givil Rights 
Real Gift for Xmas 


An Editorial elected for. Potter while making 
It’s good news that six liberal with the words on all- and sundry, 
Democratic Senators, including subjects hasn't given his press| 
Michigan’s Pat McNamara are out/ gent the go sign on being for end-| 
to lead a national movement of la-| ims Rule 22. | 
bor, liberal, Negro and other forces) The UAW is calling again for 
to curb the filibuster. The Senators|ending H-bomb tests in its Decem- 
have noted that the Democrats “are|ber issue of the “Auto Worker.” 
digging their own graves by inac-|We would add to that the need 
tion in the field of civil rights,” for disarmament and getting for- 
Most significant and timely in) eign troops out of all countries and 
their declaration for a liberal pro-|a summit meeting as the Swiss pro- 
gram of social and labor legislation,| posed of U. S., Britain, France, So- 
including civil rights, is their em-| viet Union, India. 
phasis on action the opening day; We would say that, most Amer- 
of Congress, Jan. 3, to curb Senate|icans want peace, the elections 
_ filibusters. proved that. Most want an end to 
But such action needs more than| undemocratic filibusters. They have 
just support of six. liberal Demo-|a chance to win an end to fili- 
cratic Senators. It requires the sup-| busters and establish peace if they 
port of all Senators and Congress-| pour on the heat nok. Every Sena- 
men, and that includes those from) tor and Congressman should be the 
Michigan, particularly Senator Pot-| target of letters, telegrams, delega- 
ter, who would do well to pay at-|tions before they leave for Wash-| 
tention to the liberties of his coni-| ington. Ask them where they stand. 
stituents first, which is what he was! on peace and civil rights? 


Michigan 
ae edition 
The Wo 


sesion of Congress,” said Oliver. 
Oliver also said that liberals from 
all over the nation will gather in 
Washington, D. C. January 2, prior 
to the opening of the new Congress 
to conduct a mass lobby then for 
ending Rule 22. This lobby will be 
under the guidance of the Leader- 


DETROIT—William Oliver, co- 
director of the UAW’s FEPC De- 
partment told the Worker this week 
that the 1,660,000 member union 
would go all out to back the six 
U. S. Senator fight to break the 
Senate filibuster. 

Oliver said that extensive plans 
to mobilize all 
PAC commit- 
tees and _ staff 
members of the 
UAW will initi- 
ate the action: 
with Congress- 
men and Sena- 
tors being visit- 
ed before the 
end‘of the holi- 
days and betore 
they leave for 
Washington. 


ON JAN. 3 six liberal U. S. 
Senators will offer a motion to 
‘change the rules of the Senate so 
that debate can be limited by a 
simple majority and not the pres- 
ent two thirds vote. 

The six are McNamara (Mich), 
es 4 (Mont), Morse (Ore.),. 
“We will ask them to join in) Humphrey (Minn.), Neuberger take a position oma lishing first 
killing Rule 22 so that civil rights (Ore.), Douglas (IIl.) Rule 22 and then the rest of the 
legislation can pass in the next; Qliver urged also that all out civil rights program comes next”. 


—* 
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Diggs Proposes 
Johnson Resign 


WASHINGTON. — Rep. Chas. 


—_ — ———— —— ea ee 


— 


New Stall by A.EC on 
Satety At Atomic Plant 


DETROIT. — A public hearing; UAW, IUE and Paperworkers. i x : | 
demanded by three CIO unions on! The hearing will be Jan. 8, 1957, | 2188s (Dey 3 — ap Pees 
whether Detroit and Toledo has a; 14.4 of Dec. 10. Ito riginally wa, | Senator Lyndon Johnson of Texas 

: a I should resign as Senate Demo- 


potential A-bomb on its back door- : 

step in the form of an atomic power, Scheduled after a big hassle we cratic leader if Ke cannot back the 
plant to be built in Monroe, Michi-|the AEC’s chairman Strauss for six Senators who want to abolish 
‘Rule 22 and end filibuster. 


gan, has been postponed again by Noy. 13. The AEC granted the de- 
the Atomic Energy Commission in} Jay to the Power Reactor Develop- 
Washington. The three unions are) ment Company who as the organ- Diggs said he was frankly amaz- 
or izer of the 25 companies in on the ed at Johnson's refusal to. go oe 
ith eliminating Rule 22 whic 
i but reactionary 


Help Improve—Sustain Worker 200,000 Coffins in deal has been acting as the front.) W%™ 

OT “— The Ford Motor Company, Gen-| permits a- sma 

TO THE EDITOR. limprove that particular. issue. The Storage for A-bomb eral Motors, Westérn Electric De-!band of anti-labor, pro-segrega- 
ionists to talk civil rights to death. 


I would like to take this ee) put out by the Mich- Piper troit Edison are part of PRDW.)4 
tunity to tell the editorial staff of 184 ‘Worker In its Nov. 25 “issue) Victims in Canada ‘When the union first opposed it; Diggs declared he would fight 
mpts to take away the 


the Mithians Worker 1 think its fog soso 5 Abpea hagerter og WINDSOR, Canada. — Here’s a on the — 7 scientists me pact? -_ - 1 dawn 
an excellent idea to ask the readers}. 41. - 7 eae 1° -o./ engineers had said, “it is true this seniority of Congressman eon 
directly improve the paper. I there- new kind of stockpiling we discov ireactor can be dangerous” the UAW) Clayton Powell because of Powell's 


to join in a full and frank discus-| eral C eee * age 
sion to help improve the quality of |Ore a that — Rr pc ome P wee ere Upwards of 200,000 coffins opposition was termed “socialistic”| support of Eisenhower, although 
\chubs, the most loyal supporters Of have been stockpiled by Canada’s by Walter Cisler. Cisler, chief| he, Diggs, disagreed with his stand. 

d the jobbing shops. The gap in 


the paper. I think that the “Work- 2 RE otto? 
the paper, will take advantage of Civil defense corps for use in a na- lobbyist for PRDW, said a sample} : 
ly rates is that skilled workers 


er Reader's Questionnaire”. in the ‘ sidiitea’ 
* ov. 25 perce anges be gee out| members to fil 1 a sting eM catastrophe, such as an atom- os aig Se wane the onl 
xy every reader anc sent to the ge ae (ad? eager “ee is government to handie atomic en-;' , 
Worker staff here in Michigan. ak ee “ee —— 2419 ic bomb attack. ae ‘ergy by government ownership.) ™ the captive shops Bet —— 
The “Questionnaire” brings to the! TOMMY DENNIS The coffins have collapsible sides President Walter Reuther has warn- irom OU cents to $1 an Hour less. 
forefront the néed to help sustain sit ala to make it easier for storage ed that if the reactor gets out of! _The Detroit Skilled Trades Coun- 
the Michigan Worker and the Daily ° | A spokesman for civilian defense control there could be an explosion | cil wants no ratification of contracts 
Worker. Funds are urgently needed | Thanks for donations this week | said, it’s very practical to have the similar to an atomic bomb. ‘where skilled workers are included, 


j Y | — S: skilled workers have a 
rays ee ee Php istics 2 i Hie Rea $20; $10 from ‘collapsible sided coffins, they store Skilled A Work benno ~ m8 first the section 
keep these papers goi ues“ Rumanian friends, $1 a friend, $5:easy and thus Canada won't be ae uto Workers ‘dealing with their working condi- 
cep these — ans: from Saul Wellman on his $100) found wanting if necessary burial Meet on Wage Hike | tions ss 
t anes — ehag eriod of his- | pledge. In addition $130 was sent/equipment for victims is needed. | DETROIT. — Ten percent of the| Other objectives are, that De- 
ber Uhalintales ididies boc neers aaa oe ae Chrysler UAW Local 444 UAW’s 1,650,000 members will: troiters will seek only one skilled 
economic security, Negro rights, | P 5: Bae | News says “is it not better to Ban have a delegated conference in! council in Detroit of tool and die, 
sek C400. rights. Bip go ty. cmd -- HOW ABOUT A wage YEARS the Bomb and Stop the Tests and Chicago, Dec. 10, when the Skilled together with maintenance workers 
for more and more people to be Sacer waa YOU ORGANIZ- work out a sane solution? 'Trades workers meet. Some 840 —at present there are two councils. 
reading both of these papers. 1 ET: ‘It says it doesn't understand a delegates will attend to consider Also favorable action will be 
Yet, the danger exists that unless Canadian government that has a the problems of 150,000 skilled sought for increasing skilled work- 
we help build the circulation nail policy that boasts of its coffins for workers., ‘ers dues 25 cents or 50 olan e 
help financially sustain both papers | every Canadian, including the A big issue at the confab is clos-: month, with locals getting two- 
they may go out of existence. ‘ae Prime Minister, instead of fighting) ing the gap between wages in the thirds and skilled trades councils 
is the time to lend a big hand to: for peace. | captive shops (GM, Ford, Chrysler)’ getting one-third, 
the only Marxist press in our! 
nation. | the 
The “inquiry” helps in a ONLY DEFENSE | 
practical way to bring the paper| 4 
closer to its so many loyal readers. | | 
Some of us who read the paper 
each week, have ideas on how to A BIG POWER PEACE PACT NOW! 


WHICH WAY TO PEACE? 


rker 
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Tommy Dennis Urges Readers— 


—The Editors. 


, 


— eee ee Se ee ee 
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IDLE WORKERS HERE SAY TO GOV. WILLIAMS, 
CONG. DIGGS, “HOW ABOUT JOBS FOR US?” 


| DETROIT.—A group of Mich- that no concern is shown for their/Dodge, DeSoto and Dodge Truck 
igan’s 150,000 unemployed are | plight or how to save their homes did not conduct collections on the 
protesting to Governor Williams|or clothe their kids. plants as asked by Walter Reuther. 
‘and Congressman Charles Diggs, * Other plants desultory response to 
{i asking jobs for unemployed| A PACKARD worker writes in collections. 

‘here first. Their indignation arises|the Detroit News Nov. 27, that! In a couple of the locals opin- 
from the big press ballyhoo and|after working 21 years there, he is|ion of some workers were that, 


PEACE 


CARL WINTER 
NORMAN THOMAS MAX SCHACHTMAN 
REV. A. J. MUSTE BERT COCHRAN 
REV. HENRY HITT CRANE, Moderator 


Hear: 


' 


‘cians and others to get 


falling over each other by pot. |jout a “has-been.” He says “Hun-| 
vead-} garians are being brought into the 

lines by getting jobs for Hungarian| country with homes and jobs as- 
refugees. | sured them. I am of Slovak de- 
B. B. James, a Iwo Jima World’ scent, my wife is Polish, both born! 


War II Marine Corp veteran said/in this country and while the ref- 


“why should we interfere in what's 


‘going on in Hungary?” Or, “we 


think we should collect for our de- 
stitute here. We got our own 
unemployed.” 


IRONICALLY the head of “Op- 


that “we would not object if they|ugees. are being offered jobs, we 
found jobs for us ‘too.’ are existing on unemployment 
Many more unemployed work-|compensation—$30 a week. And 
> oe hmpcy oy gry’ by ee where can I we a we at ~ 
: : outlook that 140, of them wi “, . « We have millions for for- 
United Dairy Workers Hall 15840 2nd Blvd. ‘still be jobless in mid-December/eign did, but not a dime for Ameri- 
according to the Michigan Em-/cans. How about CARE for‘ us?” 
ployment Security Commission are he writes. 


joining those seeking some one to| * 
| help t jobs for Michigan’s}. MEANWHILE 


seep 
snamebientd Many .of them feel:sotae:' UAW docals 


eration Mercy” which has 500 jobs 
promised for 120 Hungarians, is 
one Dwight Hamborsky, assistant 
U.S. District nieeney: 

Hamborsky is in charge of “De- 
portation Hysteria” for the govern- 
ment here t odliea at least some 
60 deportation cases. and denat- 
uralization cases under, the Walter- 


report are. that. | 
ike Plymouth, McCarran lawes:. isi dse0: 


MONDAY, DEC. 10 — 8 P.M. | 


~ 


Admission $1: Auspices: Fellowship of Reconciliation 


Swe Ph ent Creare at 


oe oe Se ae 


i 
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Worker down for $10! 


peal. 
passed the $25,000 mark, just 


was iniated. : 


yours NOW! 


Gifts Can Put It Over Now | 


“On the top of my holiday “ 
shopping list I’ve put The 
Total to date 


So writes a Jerseyite reader 
who points the way by. which . 
we can raise the second half of 
The Worker's $50,000 fund ap- 
Eariy this. past week we 


Received last week __$3,768.42 
$25,507.27 
$24,492.73 


Make all -checks and money 
orders payable to Robert W. 
Dunn, P.O. Box 231, Cooper 
Station, New York City 3, N.Y. 


lected on the coupon books. 


We started to send the books 
out last week. There are $25 
worth of coupons, with pictures - 
and quotations from Kar] Marx, 
Eugene Debs, Frederick Doug- 
lass and William Sylvis, pioneer 
American labor and socialist 
-y leader. 


two months after the campaign 


“We must raise that other 
$25,000 this month if we are to 
meet our obligations for the year. 
It's tough, with the holidays 
coming. But with $10 gifts from 
our readers we can do it!. Sev- 
eral have already sent their gifts 


along, as has the Jerseyites. Send 


turns. 


Some subscribers who've re- 
ceived coupon books from us 
have already begun to send re- 


“I highly appreciate your giv- 
ing me the honor to be able 
to help The Worker and Daily 
Worker to continue publication,” 
writes a Kenosha, Wisc., sub- 
scriber, as she sends $20 col- 


Several other subscribers have 
also. responded with coupons. 
From. Boston came $500, raised 
by the local Freedom of the 
Press Committee in a single 
week, in response to the need 
to keep our paper going. The 
money. was there, the commit- 


ILLINOIS 
DuUSABLE 
EDITION 


Reentered as second claza matter Oct. Z%, (949. ot he pos. 
Office at New York, N. Y., under the act of March 3. 1879 


tee said in effect, but we shad 
to go out to collect it. It urged 


(Continued on Page 13) 
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| CLINTON, Tenn. 


— 


Our Reporter Talks 
To the Students — 


By LESTER RODNEY 


CLINTON, Tenn.-The Clinton, Tennessee, story is a story of a racist plot by powerful 
national forces to stop school democracy in its tracks right here-and the story of incredible 
courage by Negro children and some people of good will, a courage which puts to shame 
the nation’s slow-moving forces of law and order. Bravest of the brave are the 11 teen-age 
Negro boys and girls who have gone through hell for three months and are ready to go back, | 


again and again, for what their parents 


call, “Our God-given rights.” 


“Everything was pretty good for a 


while,” one of the youngsters told this 
reporter. “Then they started pushing 
and kicking us in the halls and doing 
all kinds of things when thé teachers 
werent there. Its only about 35 or 
40 of the students.” (There are 700 stu- 
dents at Clinton High School.) “They 


call out filthy names, spill ink on our clothes 
and things like that. It’s hardest for the girls, 
they really make them want to cry.” 

That's in school. “We've been getting rocks 
thrown at us on the way home from school, 
too, since this started up again,’ the youngster 
said. 

* 

NEGRO PARENTS decided finally to keep 
their children home until they could go with 
a guarantee of safety. Still fresh in Clinton is 
the memory of the September rioting in which the state 


exclusive 


[NJ to Probe Fallout Peril 
uto Union Bids White House Act 


—See Page 2 


from the December is- 
sue of the United Auto- 
mobile Worker. 


| | | 
: _ “THE FANTASTIC FACTS are: each H-bomb exploded any place on.the globe may 
| bring the human race closer to extinction; the S trontium-90 released by these blasts is a cancer- 
| causing substance. . .. COMMON SENSE DICTATES that we all had better learn as much 
‘|| as possible about radioactivity and what to do about it.”— The United Automobile Worker. 
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But when the young white 
minister of the First Baptist Church, Rev. Paul Turner, 
offered to lead them back, six of ‘the children immedi- 


militia was called in. 


ately follow him. Then came the hoodlum: attack on 
the minister and the school was closed down Tuesday 
by the embattled principal, D. J. Brittain. 

The small neat town of some 3,500 population, some 
17 miles from Knoxville, in eastérn Tennessee, was quiet 
and troubled-looking when I got there. There was an 
air of uneasy wariness, but not everybody was afraid 
to talk. 


porters with bitter conviction. “There has been increas- 
ing evidence of trouble ever since Kasper was acquitted.” 
(John Kasper, executive secretary of the Seaboard White 
Citizens Council, was arrested in the September rioting 
and later freed.) 

Brittain has not backed down one bit in his fight 
to obey the law of the land. Just the day before closing 
the school he expelled a white student seen violently 
pushing another white boy into a Negro girl. The prin- 
cipal’s wife, was mauled by two young hoodlums, not 
students, who came into the school and asked a white 
student, “Where are some of the n The stu- 
dent told them it was none of their business, where- 
upon they attacked him. 

Mrs. Brittain attempted to intervene and was pushed 
around by the young thugs who then leit. It was 
learned that one of them had been arrested by the 


militia during the September rioting. 
* 


THERE ARE 25 TEACHERS at the Clinton High 
School and though they profess differing attitudes toward 
integration they are today unitedly aroused for the 
rights of the young Negro heroes and heroines. It has 
not been easy for the teachers either, I discovered. 

“We have put up with things you would not believe 
could happen in America,” one of them said. Crosse$ 
have been burned at some of their homes, hate leaflets 
put on their desks. “We were called ‘n----r lovers’ in 
the streets for doing our job. This was the work of 
adults, well organized adults, not of students. They were 
using a minority of the students. It all erupted after 
Kasper was acquitted. 

“One Negro girl was called everything, and they 
threw nails at her,” the teacher said with anger and 
shame. “We need help now with our young people. 
We need to make their parents know what the Kaspers 
are doing to their minds.” . 

THE SUDDEN well-organized terror campaign 
has intimidated merchants who refused to join the White 


? 


{ 


“These moves were well-planned,” Brittain told re- ~~ 


Citizens Council. The town’s weekly newspaper, the | 


Clinton Courier News, which has backed Beittain, says 


there have been attempts to boycott the paper and “dis- 
courage” dealers from handling it. What must either be 


the largest or anes tay drug store in town did not 


‘1 (Continded ‘on Page 13) 
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Mill Vill Probe Fallout Peril| 
n H-Biasts 


By WILLIAM ALLAN 
DETROIT.—In an appeal to its 


1,660,000 members, carried in the % 


Xmas edition of the “United Auto 
Worker,” the UAW again urges: 
“LETS. STOP H-BOMB TESTS 
NOW.” 


The newspaper also earried a 
frightening story of an A-bomb in 
the backyard of Detroit and To- 


ledo. in the form of an untested 
atomic reactor plant being built in Mon- 
roe, Michigan. 

A public hearing is to be held Dee. 
10 on this atomic reactor plant which 
is being built despite public protests. 

x 


AN ATTITUDE of unbelief towar's 
the eftects of the H-bomb is nothing 
more than tragic, says the union paper. 
Now that the election is over the GOP 
can no longer be allowed to hide the 
issue, the auto paper says. Cancer- 

using Strontium-90 affects Republicans 
er De mocrats alike, it declares. 

The paper dcelares: 

“The fantastic facts are: Each H-bomb 


exploded any place on the globe may @ 


bring the human race cleser to extinc- 
tion; the Strontium-90 released by these 
blasts is a cancer-causing substance.” 


It continues: 


“Cemmon sense dictates that we all 
had better learn as much as possible 
about radioactivity and what to do abeut 
2 

’ * 

IN AN editorial, the “Auto Worker” 
further. urges its vast membership to 
fight for banning H-bomb tests. It 
quotes an article from Newsweek mag- 
azine: 

“Fhe testing of hydrogen bombs may 
have already enough Stron- 
tium-$0, the most pernicious aftermath 
of nuclear fission, into the stratosphere 
to doom countless of the world’s children 


to inescapable and incurable cancer. This 


may occur as the fallout sifts to earth 
over the next 10 to 15 years.” 


The union newspaper then warns that 
if the Middle East situation brings on 
a major conffict ... in which H-bombs 
are used . . . the winners would be the 
losers. The paper points out that human 
beings receive Strontium-90 through 
milk, chese, vegetables and meat and 
that Strontium-90 is attracted to caleium 
and that it becomes a part of the-bones 
of growing children. 

“Strontium-90 is falling on fields—not 
just in faraway places—here in America,” 
says the UAW paper. “Two counties near 
Chicago apparently have the heaviest 
concentration of the stuff yet discovered. 
It sticks to the foliage and grasses. Graz- 
ing cattle get Strontium-90 with their 


“THE FANTASTIC FACTS dre: each H-homb 
exploded any place on the glohe may bring the 
human race closer to extinction; the Strontium- 

} $0 released by these blasts is a cancer-causing sub- 
stance. ... COMMON SENSE DICTATES that we 
all had better learn as much as possible about ra- 
dicactivity and what te de about it.”-The United 
Ante Worker, Decenrber, 1956, 


THE auto union calls for action by 
the White House: 

“It would be tragic beyond all under- 
standing if the Eisenhower-Nixon Admin- 
warning on H-bomb testing—simply be- 
cause a Democrat first made a big public 
issue of it. 

“This would be one mistake there 
would be no chance to correct.” 

* 

MEANWHILE right in Detroit and 
Toledo's backyard despite the opposition 
of 15 of the nation’s best qualified 
atomic scientists’ and -enginers, the cen- 
struction of an atomic reactor goes on. 


It is being built by the Public Reactor 
Development Company. RD’s sponsors 
include the Detroit Edison .Company, 
Ford, General Motors, 
and 1 additional utility companies. 


Alvin Alexander of the Detroit Edison 
was quoted in the Detroit News as say- 
ing: “It is true this reactor can be dan- 
geidus. A tremendous quantity of fissien 
products are present, and these can be 
hazardeus—if they escape.” 

Alexander continued: “In a fast neu- 
tron breeder reactor there is always dan- 


General Electric 


under terrific heat and thus concentrate 
radioactivity.” 
The UAW says therefore that the re- 


actor might produce tragedy instead of 
electricity unless it is kept under control. 


UAW president Walter Reuther says: 
“Not enough is knewn about the design 
and operation of the Monroe reactor te 
make sure that if it gets out of control 
there will not be an explesion similar 
to the explosion of an atomic bomb.” 

* 

UNTIL the UAW dug up a suppressed 
report by the Reactor Safegiiards Com- 
mittee last June 6 on the Monroe plant, 
little or nothing was known of this time 
bomb danger existing on Detroit’s and 
Toledo's doorsteps. 


The suppressed report said: “There is 
insufficient information at this time to 
give assurance that the PRDC reactor 
can be operated at this site without pub- 
lic hazard.” 


Despite this, the Atomic Energy Com- 
missien issued the construction permit. 
And despite mounting public protests a 
high fence, armed oa keep the pub- 
lic away from the site, as the utility 


By VIRGINIA GARDNER 


THE New Jersey State Board of 
Health plans to establish regular 
testing of soils, water, air and foods 
to measure the presence of radio- 
activity, over “a reasonably wide- 
spread area, beginning in approxi- 
mately a month 


The plan calls for monitoring of 
earth; atmosphere, water and foods, 


which would include milk along 
with vegetables and other products, “on 
a small basis,” and gradually to increase 
it “as manpower and equipment prob- 
lems are resolved,’ said Byron Keene, 
radiation physicist attached to the New 
Jersey Board of Heakh. 

Queried by The Worker, Keene re- 
ported the New Jersey plan after he was 
informed of press accounts that the city 
of Rochester, N. Y., was considering in- 
stituting regular testing of milk for 
Strontium-90 with the cooperation of 
the University of -~Rocnesters Atomic 
Energy Project. 

“We have been doing some very slight 
preliminary investigation of soils, wi ater 
and so on,” Keene told The Worker. 

— 

THE REGULAR MONITORING 
to begin in a month or so, would be 
increased on a gradual basis “as inan- 
power and equipment problems are re- 
solved,” it was his hope. “Of course you 
realize,” he added, “there are budgetary 
problems.” 

The New Jersey Board of Health's 
project necessarily will be able to check 
on radiation in the New Jersey environ- 
ment that comes from peacetime uses of 
atomic energy as well as observable 
radiation put there by. atomic blasts. 

Keene said that as “more and more 
use is made of radioactive materials in 
industry and agriculture” and other con- 
structive developments, there will be “a 
growing problem of disposing of radio- 
ative waste products’ to prevent con- 
tamination. , he said, “we will have 
to monitor all such areas.” 

At present, agricultural research is 
continuing to Dp mutation rates 
in plants artificially by radiation, and: in 
some farm animals such as chickens and 
hogs. In industry the use of radiation to -. 
— packaged food, to measure or 

or count industrial products, and 
to tect faults in machinery by tracers 
has been reported. 

Biggest preblem in routine disposal, 
however, is “what to do with wastes re- 
sulting from the processing of reac’ or 
fuel,” a 1956 report of the National 
Acadmy of ieee” said. 

KEENE SAID HE FEELS the care- 
ful monitoring. ef air, water and soi in 
immediate areas where constructive 


hay. Kids are getting it with their milk.” 


ger that the fuel elements will ‘blow in’ 


groups keep on building. 


(Continued on Page 13) 


ASSIGN MENT 
U.S.A. 


By JOSEPH NORTH 
IT IS 300 years since the 


Quakers migrated to this 
land: § grew up in Pennsy!- 
‘vania«where William Penn 
is virtually the patron saint 


so I went to see the film 


“Friendly Persuasion” with 
more than usual interest. 


It is a simple, heart- 
warming story of a Quaker 
family in south- 
.ern. Indiana, 
near the Ken- 
tucky border, 
circa 1862; 
they are hard-- 
working, hon- 
est folk who’ 
conscientiously 4 
abide by their § 
tenets, respect-— 
ed. by their 
neighbors who 


' ner, 


by their odd, unworldly insist- 
ence upon turning the other 
check. 

There are, of course, degrees 
of devotion, and Gary Cooper 
plays the part-.of the lively 
father with more understanding 
and warmth than I ever have 
seen in him. He goes far beyond 
the slit-eye, “Whoah, there pard- 
range of his vocabulary, 
and revealed a sly humor which 
hitherto I had not associated 
with the memorable sheriff of 
“High Noon.” — 


| Pe wife, played by Dorothy 


cGuire, is utterly charming as 
the meticulously devout preach- 
er of the flock; a devotee who 
sticks to the letter of the law, 
whose beliefs are violated by her 
hushand’s fondness for musie, 


: Z {_ sacred or profane, and preferably 
5, the latter. There_is a delicious 
i ‘scene when he hauls a small or- 


gan into his home and his. wife 
retires indignantly to the barn. 


- demonstrates 


touches of the sort, the by-play 
of the teen-age daughter oy 


t not wor Ma 

O'Grady and the: colone 

are sisters under the skin, be 
even a backwoods Quaker girl 
will dream ef romance. The 
eager, uncowed young son who 
flouts his family’s convictions to 
take a gun oe is 
masterfully played by Anthony 
Perkins. 


THE story unwinds leisurely, 
but behind the scenes of bucolic 


picainun’ ote ofS Cell Woo 
and the young suitor for the 
girl's hand is already a wounded 
veteran in Blue. 

It is a stirring scene when a 


(0 the Quak ei Ce om. ane in- 


from the mother, Dorothy Mc- 
Guire. No, the Quakers: may not 
bear arms even under the h 
circumstanees of a war against 
slavery; the moment is poignant 
as the soldier limps. out the 
stalwart Quaker men stare at 
one another, Beat ory and 
shamefaced. 

The film mounts to its climax 
when on the horizon we see the 
farms going up in smoke as 
Morgan's Raiders enter the land 
across the Ohio. A call for home 
volunteers sounds through the 
countryside; and the Negro runa- 
away slave who. spoke to the 
young son of his family 
scattered among the plantations, 
joins up. And the er son 


goes to the shed where the rifle 


is kept and aeons it. 


HIS mother is woe-struck by 
his headstrong determination to 
violate her sect’s tenets, to use 
force against those who use vio- 


When the Quakers Wouldn't Turn the Other Cheek 


does not stand in.the youngster’s 
way, for he must act as his con- 
science demands, and the boy 
goes off to battle. 

The war scene is magnificent; 
we see the mounted scouts of 
Morgan's Raiders syp the. land, 
the river, to discover the shallow 
spet where they can best cross. 
We. see the farmers dig in be- 
hind tumbled: tree trunks and 
wait fer the signal to fire; it is 
withheld until the Confederate 
cavalry arrives in force, withheld 
as they plunge their mounts in- 
to the stream. The tension rises 
te the point where the audience, 
like. the ing farmers, is 
ready to jump at a cricket's 


We see the young Quaker in 
his cold sweat of fear, which 
you deduce is moral as well ae.’ 
a ae he is about to shoot 
Wie human being, this lad 


) who, earlier in the story, endured 


the. slaps and blows of Seas 


lence aganist them. “The * 
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beards, 
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Witch Hunt Fails to Halt Walter Law Repeal Fig 


CHICAGO. — Both _political| 


parties will be reminded by Chi-| 
cagoans of their election campaign. 
pledges to revise the Walter-Mc- 
Carran Act. : | 

The broad campaign against the ' 
notorious immigration law is ex- 
pected to take a new spurt for-| 
ward here despite the fact that the| 
House Committee on Un-Amreican | 
Activities has made Chicago an 
important step on its cross-coun- 
try “blitz” against all opponents of 
the law. 

The committee was directed by, 
its chairman, Rep. Francis Walter 
(D-Pa) to spread terror against all 
those groups seeking to change the 
law which he co-authored. 

* 
NEVERTHELESS, such 
gressmen as Rep. Barratt O'Hara, 
Rep. Sidney Yates of Chicago, as 
well as some Republicans from IIli-. 
nois are expected to act for re-, 


Con- | 


vision of the Walter-McGarran Law | 


when the Congress convenes next 
month. 

The 1956 Democratic platform 
said: “The Democratic Party favors 
prompt revision of the immigra- 


vey was carried out by the Mid- 


of Foreign Born, the organization 


‘rected its main fire during its cur-| of the organizations which have op- 
‘rent series of witchhunts. 


The Republican platform stated:! DeMAIO explained that the cur- 

“We support the President's pro-| rent wave of committee sessions 
gram submitted to the 84th Con-| was aimed at interfering with the 
gress to carry out needed modifica-| right of citizens to influence Con- 
tions in the existing law and to| gress. concerning legislation. He 
take such further steps as may be| added that the Walter committee 
necsesary to carry out our tradi-|was also attempting to intimidate 
tional policy.” Congressmen who made campaign 


4 ALERTING 


EVERE 


pledges in the recent election that 
A RECENT survey of Illinois) would seek the repeal of thé Wal- 


Vel. 2, No. 16 


HINSDALE, ILLINOIS .. 


November, 1956 


Congressmen showed that the ma-! ter-McCarran Law. 
jority of them in both parties favor; “These hearings were aimed 
revision of the W-M law. The sur-|right at the heart of the First 
Amendment and the right to the 
west Committee for the Protection) people to petition Congress for a 
— of grievances,’ DeMaio 
said. 

Instead of calling in the heads 


The laws of nature gave the fish of the 
water, the birds of the air and the beasts 
of the land an instinet to obey the Cre 
ator’s command of segregation. But man, 
having been given the power of the 
between obedience or disregard 
laws of God and His nature, seeks 
bridize or mongrelize all that he touches, 
including his own posterity. 


choice 
ef the 
against which the House Un-Amer- i 
ican Activities Committee has di- 


|posed the Walter-McCarran Law, 
Seventeen opponents of the fas-; which includes people of every po- 


cist-like immigration law from four litical party, religious faith, sector 


Midwest states were ordered to ap-| of the population, the committee 
pear before the commfttee during! singled eut the Committees for 
its hearings in Chicago. the Protection of Foreign Born. 
One witness, District Director; In the Chicago hearing, the 
Ernest DeMaio of the United Elec-| heads of such state committees in 


trical, Radio and Machine Workers,! Illinois, Minnesota, Missouri and 
sai dthat “this is the most serious; Michigan were subpenaed as wit- 
_assault on American democracy! nesses. Many of them were order- 


ever attempted by this or any other ed to bring ae 


“An Abandonment of Desolation” 


Tom P. Bredy, in his “Biack Monday,” 
(Association of Citizens’ Councils, Winona, 


tion and nationality laws... .” 


Big Steel Local 
-— For Dues Protest 


(Continued from Page 16) — smoldering resentment of the rank- 
was seen as here as based on the}and-file. 
piled-up grievances and dissatisfac-| Some of this protest was register- 
tion of the workers while the in-'ed in the special election for a 
ternational 


congressional committee.” 


union administration’ vice-president last spring, when 
has carried out a policy of “mu-! Joseph Molony ran against the 
tual trusteeship” relations with the| hand- 

wei ree ‘Howard Hague. 

This sentiment persisted after the) Molony also had the support of 
new contract, won after a strike a number of district officers 
last summer, failed to solve many |throughout the country. However, 
of the problems of the workers in'the current movement is seen as 
the mills. The dues increase from ‘having even a broader base among 
$3 to $5 a month was seeri here the rank-and-file workers in the 
as the spark which touched off the mills. 
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WITH feeling pinta streng among the steelworkers against 
a $2.00 a month dues mcrease, leaders of the United Auto Workers are 
being cautious about a 50-cent dues hike for their own union. The 
= will come before the UAW convention in Atlantic City next 


THE Illinois Supreme Court last week turned down a_petition | 


aimed at declaring supplemental unemployment benefits illegal. 
The court denied the argument of a group of. — and 
Champaign business firms that the SUB would increase the share 
that these companies would have to pay into the state unemployment 
compensation fund. 
° 
THE official election returns contained the news that in spite 
of widespread dissatisfaction with both political parties, not many 
voters saw an alternative in the Socialist-Laber Party, the only 
other party on the ballot in Ilinois. The SLP candidate received 
8,342 votes, which is just about what this party has polled in pre- 
vious elections. 
} . 
INTERNATIONAL Harvester is talking about doubling its out- 
put of tractors. To which workers here reply: “We'll believe it when 
we see it.” This company is especially addicted to rosy predictions 
—which ially now do not match the economic condition of 
farmers and their ability to buy. 
. 


INCIDENTALLY, the Crop Reporting Service has just come 
out with the news that Illinais farm prices are off another point in the 
period through Nevember 15. 


a 

THE unions on the Iowa side of the Quad Cities are currently 
trying to set up a labor council of their own. Two hearings have 
been held and AFL-CIO President George Meany is supposed to 
make the final ruling. 

The Davenport locals charge that: the council in Moline-Reck 
Island has failed to fulfill its responsibilities and is “too conservative 
in political action, organization and education.” 


" "THE AFL-CIO is calling on al 


-picked choice of McDonald,| 


\a Taft-Hartley affidavit in 


\Condemnus 


|by. Hugh Gaitskell, 


BEGINNING in Washington, 
D. C., shortly after the elections, 
the committee moved into Ohio 
with its campaign against oppon- 
ents of the Walter-McCarran Act. 
From Chicago, the committee 
moved on to California and Wash- 
ington State. 

“For 20 years this committee has | McCarran Act. 
‘smeared everything decent in 
American life, assaulting - church-| 
‘men, attacking trade unions, 
bludgeoning those who fight for’ 
civil liberties,’ peace and civil) 
rights,” said the Rev. William T.| 


‘Baird, pastor of the Essex stasdists Rally 
“sess: At Witch Hunt 


“It is a tragic day in American) 

life when a Congressman can write | 

position as chairman of this con-| 
of this and other aati- 


a harmful law and then use his 

‘gressional committee to terrorize) CHICAGO. — The hearings of © 's.:{)ution 
-any who might ask for repeal or re- 4. g7ouse Un-American Activities Semitic material which wa’ given 
Perse of that law. | | Committee here last week became, out while Saul Grossman, execu- 
| 'a rallying point for the fascist tive secretary of the Michigan 


John Killian jJunatie fringe of Chicago. , Committee for the Protection of 


: : ‘Foreign Born ifying. 
Some 40 members of anti-Negro. Foreign , was testify 
' a anti-Semitic organizations were _ ANGTEEA tract , her re ~ 
' ‘brought down to the support the 18 the hearing was headed: “The 
| 0 witch-hunt proceedings. tied ductile thetanert 
: Some of their most rabid printed'; Activities Committee effort to 
T-H Frameup 
ing, On young adherent of the',.... ope: we Salane,, 
CHICAGO. —TJoha Kil-|Chtistian Patriots Crusade, Hins-| SOS Tent sgaist te eee 
Jian, a Milwaukee leader, has de- | dale, Iil., stood at the doorway thvite legislation. 
'clared he will appeal his convic-| issuing his tracts as the audiente| “50. tteeece” eles contained a ti- 
‘tion for allegedly signing a false left for the noon recess. ‘rade against Negroes, calling for 
A LARCE group was brought violent resistance to desegregation 


material was distributed in. the vodbbalt all those witnesses who 
affidavit under the Taft-Hartley| 
At. \“ the hearing by Edgar Bundy, and reporting on the growth of the 
Killian was held guilty here in @\ a professional MeCarthyite who ‘is Ku Klux Kian. K paptite 
jury trial before U. S. District! active here in Republican Party, The Hinsdale group announced 
Judge Wim G. Knoch. He was con-) groupings which have’ an openly that they were supporting the ef- 
tinued on $5,000 bond pending his | oro-fase ist program. forts of the eae 
sentence tomorrow. ee ‘was associated with Sen. Committee to up xe Walter- 
Killian, a leader of the United pant Brovies oy the repeated ef-} McCarran Act. 
Electrical, Radio & Machine Work-  £,.+5 to fasten the netorious Broyles) “THE Revere” hit at the those 
ers in the Allen-Bradley Co. plant) in. on the people of Hlinois. He organizations 
in Milwaukee, was convicted On| ,yyeared repeatedly. as a so-called, charges against the law and mo- 
the testimony of three paid in-|«.. je” witness in Springfield,|tives of Amerieans who insist that 
formers. One of these, Michael |. nearing liberal and labor organi-. the national blood-stream shall not 
Ondrejka, was described as a com-', ations which opposed the Broyles be further polluted. 
pany agent who works in the Allen- | pith. | While the House Un-American 
Bradley while also acting as an, -Committee denied that they were 
| attempting in these hearings to 


informer for the FBI. 
Ondrejka testified that he spied strike back at legislative attempts 
to repeal the Walter-McCarran 


on his wife for the FBI both be- 
law, committee witnesses and sup- 


fore and after they. were. married. 

He first pages as an FBI in- porters. made it clear that this was 
former in the 1954 Smith Act trial in fact the purpose of the hearing. 
of Claude Lightfoot in Chicago. rastereniriaer A ar ihr aia oa 


This is the type of material which was circulated in the hear- 
ings room when the House Un-American Activities held sessions here 
last week in attempt to intimidate. groups opposing. the .Walter- 


The Un-American Committee 
‘appa went out of its way to 
fill much of the hearing room with’ 
pro-fascist elements. It was re- 
ported that passes were issued to 
these groups to make:sure they got! 
seats... 


Kilian was charged with bein ONE publieation sed out in | 
a Communist after he had sign | the hearing room, ca “The Re- 
as|vere’ contained an. article by F. 


Allen Mann of Hinsdale headed, | 
“Stop Jewish .Barbarism!” Jt con-| 
tained this type of anti-Semitic in- | XMAS P ARTY 
citement: | 

“All through histery the Jewish 
race has been known for its savage by Chicage Committce to Aid 
| Families of Smith Act Victims 


of the evil Jewish mind and the 
CLAUDE LIGHTFOOT 
Speaker 


satanic Jewish religion make the: 
Jew a sadist by his very nature.” 
The. Un-American Activities 
‘Committee did nothing to halt the 
leader of the Sunday, Dec. 1 
British Labor Party, also called‘ was passed without opposition of | vr ~ 
for “unconditional withdrawal of |the socialist parties of 13 countries: 24 p.m. 
British, French and Israeli forces'present: But this came after the | afusic Room, Fine Arte Building 
hi ‘walkout of the representatives of 410 S Michi 


Re - : 
‘East as a breach of the UN charter, 
pees Ravecee terri ¥ : - 
xe tam ia cur } i ench ee Sogia ist P. cv, whic hi 
| 1: | "Mollet ig peak 7 


6th Annual 
an officer of UE Local 1111. | 


Secialist Fet°i 


pt Invasion 
COPENHAGEN. .—The 
invasion . of t by Britain, 
France and Israel was condemned 
in a resolution passed by a con- 
ference of the Socialist Interna- 
tional. The resolution, introduced 


which “bring false 


\ 


hearing room in the Federal Build-) 6 called as heads of organiza-— 
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Xmas Party Dec. 15 to Seek 


CHICAGO. — The family of 
Chicago’s No. 1 political | pris- 
oner, Gil Green, will be honored 
for their devotion and courage 
at the annual Xmas party to be 
held on Sunday afternoon, Dec. 
16, in the Music Room of the 
Fine Arts Building, 410 S. 
Michigan. 

' The main speaker will be 
Gil Green’s friend and _ co- 
worker, Claude Lightfoot, cur- 
rently fighting for the reversal 
of his own conviction under the 
membership section of the Smith 
- Act. 

The affair will be sponsored 
for the sixth consecutive year by 
the Chicago Committee to Aid 
Families of Smith Act Victims. 

Mrs. Lillian Green and the 
three Green family children are 
to be honored guests at the Xmas 
party which will once again fea- 
ture special children’s entertain- 


ment and favors as well as a 
speaking and cultural program 
for the adults. 

The committee reminded Chi- 
cagoans that the annual Christ- 
mas Party is one way of sup- 
porting the fight for amnesty 


- and for helping the Green family 


“to enjoy at least the infrequent 


#. 
eet 


The 


‘Gift’ of Amnesty 


visits to Leavenworth (Kans.) 
penitentiary which are permitted 
them.” 

“When Mrs. Lillian Creen 
makes her next visit, we want 
her'to have a heartening account 
to tell her husband of the many 
Chicago. friends who. have not 
forgotten.” 
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Repeal of Broyles Oath Law 
_ Made Necessary by Court Edict 


CHICAGO, — A fight to re- 
peal the Broyles oath law was 
called fer here this week after 
the Illinois Supreme Court: re- 
fused to cancel out the law. 

The widespread reaction to the 
court’s ruling was that the law 
remains a harmful one. “Because 
a law happens to be constitu- 
tional does not necessarily make 


it a good law,” declared an edi- 


torial in the Chicago Sun-Times. 
“In our opinion, the Broyles 


so-called Loyalty Oath Law is 
still of dubious value despite the 
fact that the Illinois Supreme 
Court has now upheld its con- 
stitutionality.” 

- * 

LABOR’'S DAILY, the widely- 
circulated .trade union paper, 
stated: 

“Granting that the Broyles law 
is constitutional, it is still not a 
good law or a law that is need- 
ed. The public need and the pub- 
lic good should dictate its early 
repeal,” 

The paper added editorially: 
“It is regrettable that the court 
should have seen fit to preserve 
this souvenir of an hysterical 
period—and probably, should the 
issue be appealed to the U. S. 
Supreme Court, the law would 
be invalidated bg that tribunal. 
A similar Oklahoma statute was 
knocked out a a or sO ago.” 


LEADERS of the Chicago Di- 
vision of the American Civil Lib- 
erties Union, the organization 
which sponsored the court test of 
the Broyles Law, had not decid- 
ed this week whether the appeal 
to the U. S. Supreme Court 
would be made. 


Director Kenneth Douty said 
that ACLU lawyers were “care- 
fully studying the decision to see 
if the constitutional issues are 
so raised that the U. S. Su- 
preme Court can be asked to rule 
on the constitutionality of the 
act.” 

It was the opinion of some op- 


ponents of the Broyles Law that 
the case was presented in a fash- 
ion which did not fully raise the 
constitutional issues. The _three 
individuals who brought suit in 
the test case were school teach- 
ers who have refused to sign the 


oath. 
* 


THE ACLU attorneys argued 
that they were being deprived of 
their salaries “without due pro- 
cess of law,” since the Broyles 
Law does not provide _ for 
charges, hearings, trials, appeals. 

In the Illinois Supreme Court 
opinion, written by. Chief Jus- 
tice Ray I. Klingbiel,. it was 
stated that the Broyles Law 
“merely prescribed a standard of 
eligibility’ for employment. 

One of the teachers involved 
in the test case, Mrs. Sara Pickus, 
expressed the hope that the 
means would be found to ap- 
peal the case to the U. S. Su- 


preme Court. 

“I could sign the oath and 
collect the $1,300 the city of 
Chicago owes me,’ she said, 
“but by signing it I would share 
responsibility for fastening a to- 
talitarian measure on our state.” 


. 


IN A caustic editorial, the 
Chicago Daily News deplored 
the upholding of the law, adding: 
“For ourselves, we remain un- 
convinced that even Rep. Broy- 
les feels any more secure on ac- 
count of it.” 


Broyles, the Mount Vernon 


State Senator, has recently ex- - 


pressed the opinion that anyone 
who opposed his law or seeks its 
repeal “should be investigated.” 
A number of state legislators 
elected on Nov. 6 have pledged 
that they will fight for repeal 
of the Broyles Law when the 
State Assembly convenes in 
Springfield next month. 


UAW Tradesmen 
To Parley Here 


CHICAGO. — Some 880 dele- 
gates are expected in Chicago 
this week to attend the annual 
Skilled Trades Conference of the 
AFL-CIO United Auto Workers. 

Three days of sessions on Dec. 
10-12 will be held in the Mor- 
rison Hotel. The UAW announc- 
ed that this fifth annual parley 
will go over some of the special 
problems of the skilled trades 
journeymen in the auto plants. 

In recent years, there has been 
much emphasis placed on the 
fact that these workers in large 
plants do not get wages and 
benefits comparable to workers 
with similar skills who work for 


contractors and in small job 
shops. 

Each auto local has been ask- 
ed to send delegates to the con- 
ference here this week, the bulk 
of them coming from tool-and- 
die and maintenance depart- 
ments. Director of the UAW’s 
Skilled Trades Department is 
Richard Gosser, union vice-presi- 
dent. 

The conference in Chicago 
was originally scheduled for Sept. 
13, but was postponed when the 
UAW decided to “clear the 
decks” during September and 
October to permit fuller activity 
in the election campaign. 
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GARY, Ind. — When the big- 
gest steel union local in the U. S. 
last week voted overwhelmingly 
dor a special convention to re- 
consider the $2 increase in union 
dues, the protest movement was 
interpreted here as being “the 
real thing.” ~ 

The action by the U. S. Steel 
Local 1014 came as a climax to 


a nationwide movement which. 


appears to be aimed not only at 
rescinding the dues boost but 
also challenging the David J. 
MeDonald leadership in the 
February elections. 


In the stormy, tempestuous 
meeting of the giant Gary local, 
district staff members who op- 
posed the special convention 
were heckled mercilessly from 
the floor. The special meeting 
had been called to. nominate in- 
ternational union officers. 


+ ! 

HOWEVER, the dues issue 
“had to be forced on the floor,” 
according to the account in the 
Cary Post-Tribune, after local 
president John Mayerik said that 
the nominations would be the 
only business discussed. Report- 
ed the local paper: 


“The membership overruled 
his claim and the resolution was 
— followed by another 
oor battle over the nomina- 
tions. | 

“Dan C. Rarick, of McKees- 
port, Pa., national chairman of 
the protest committee, was 
alaced in nomination to oppose 
McDonald as president of the 
international. | 

“The nomination reportedly 
got no further than the office 
of the president when’ Mayerik 
adjourned the meeting on the 
basis that it was getting out of 


hand.” 
* 


THE resolution on the special 
convention to rescind the dues 
hike was presented by Robert 
(Bud) Richardson, who was .re- 
portedly at the head of a local 
rank-and-file committee here 
which has won support in the 
Gary steel locals. Richardson told 
newsmen: 

“Contrary to statements at- 
tributed to district and sub-dis- 
trict leaders, there has been con- 
siderable and almost unahimous 
objection voiced against this ex- 
orbitant increase in our dues. 

“We object to the manner in 


' which the increase was railroad- 


ed through the convention and 
if the officers felt that the pro- 
test against this increase in our 
dues will die a sudden death due 
to a lack of driving force or lead- 
er, they have grossly misunder- 
stood the temper of the rank- 


and-file.” 
* 


MAYERIK denied that the 
dues boost had been “railroad- 
ed” through the Los Angeles 
convention of the USW, adding 
that McDonald had declined to 
put the issue to a roll call vote 


FBI Spy In Lightfoot Case Used Against Unionist 


CHICAGO. — The same -FBI 
informer used here a year ago 
to convict Claude Lightfoot 
under the Smith Act was used 
last week to convict a_ trade 
unionist accused of violating the 
Taft-Hartley Act. 

Michael J. Ondrejka, a paid 
FBI spy, was brought into Chi- 
cago in a week-long trial which 
resulted in the conviction of John 
f Killian, a Milwaukee union 
eader in the Allen-Bradley Co. 
plant. 

It was this same Ondrejka who 
appeared on the stand’ against 
Lightfoot, the Illinois Commu- 
nist leader, who was the first 


™* . 
to be convicted under the mem- 
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bership clause of the Smith Act. 

Lightfoot’s appeal is pending be- 

fore the U. S. Supreme Court. 
* 


ASSISTANT U. S. attorney 
James B. Parsons, who was the 
prosecutor in the Lightfoot case, 
also conducted the case against 
Killian for alleged violation of 
the anti-Communist oath provis- 
ion of the Taft-Hartley law. 

In the two trials, as well as in 
the House Un-American Activi- 
ties Committee witchhunt hear- 
ings, Ondrejka told his stories, 


- naming people as Communists, 


responding to the prosecution of 
government. attorneys.. with in- 


volved tales of names,, places, , 


. her and other m 


family for the FBL. His wife is. 


conversations, event. 

Under. oath, Ondrejka has at 
various times affirmed and de- 
nied -that he was paid by the 
FBI. 

IN THE Killian trial, he re- 
vealed under questioning by the 
defense that for pay he had even 
spied on his wife. He told of 
meeting Mrs. Lily Rody in Mil- 
waukee after he had secretly 
become an FBI informer, how he 
spied on her activities in the 
Progressive Party and reported 
on her to the FBI. Subsequently, 
he married her and without her 
knowledge continued to spy on 
bers: of ‘his 


now suing him for divorce, he 
admitted. 

Ondrejka was the only one of 
the three government informers 
who testified that Killian was al- 
legedly a member of the Com- 
munist Party after he had sign- 
ed a Taft-Hartley affidavit in 
1952. 

Killian was an officezof Local 

1111 of the United Electrical, 


Radio and Machine Workers ‘in 


the Allen-Bradley plant. Al- 
though Ondrejka is a lawyer, he 
worked in the production depart- 
ment of that plant, being paid 
both by the company and by the 
FBI for spying on workers -and 
union jeaders.. 5, | 


Gary 


of the delegates because of in- 
sufficient protest. 


Mayerik took the position that 
the dues protest “will not ac- 
complish any good,” and said the 
increased dues should remain in 
effect until the next convention. 


McDonald this week fired a 
blast at the rank-and-file move- 
ment and said he would refuse 
to call the special convention 
even if the move did win the 
support of the 25 percent of the 
union’s 2,700 locals, as required 
by the constitution, 

McDonald further threatened 
the leaders of the dues protest 
movement that they will be 
brought to trial if they persist. 

* 


WHILE the dues protest has 
won support in many parts of 
the country, sponsors in this 
district were slow in getting sup- 
“nt until the action by the mem- 

ership of the big Gary local. 


The meeting last week in the 
Philip Murray Hall was larger 
than any pre-strike meeting. The 
hall was completely filled By the 
starting time of 7:30. p:m., with - 
an estimated 850 workers attend- 
ing. } 

On the motion for a special 
convention, the vote reportedl, 
was about 10 opposed, with the 
rest of the 850 rising solidly for 
it. This landslide vote came after 
a battery of full-time staff mem- 
bers hit the deck with earnest 
and hysterical pleading for the 
defeat of the resolution. 

* 


THE issue had to be forced 
on the floor by an appeal from 
the decision of the chairman, 
Mayerik, who opposed a change 
in the order of business. On this 
motion, the vote was about 800 
to 10. : 


After the dues issue was dis- 
posed of, the meeting went on 
to nominations. However, there 
was resistance to an omnibus mo- 
tion to nominate all incumbent 
officers, including McDonald, 
secretary-treasurer I. W.. Abel, 
vice-president Howard Hague 
and district director Joseph Ger- 
mano, | 

When the membership insisted — 
on individual nominations, Mc- 
Donald was named, and then 
Rarick, the. MeKeesport rank- 
and-filer, was also nominated 
for president. 


STAFF members pleaded for 
McDonald’s nomination on -the 
basis of the need for unity in the 
contract fight which is to come 
in 1959. ~ 

One district leader shouted, 
“How do we know Rarick isnt a 
Communist on the FBI's subevr- 
sive list?” 

Somebody from the audience 
shouted back: “How do we know 
you ain’t a Communist?” 

When the staffman went in- 
to a red-baiting tirade on the 
subject of democracy and Hun- 
gary, another voice shouted, “We 
are not talking about Hungary 


tonight.” é 
* 


AT THAT moment, observers 

said, the meeting appeared 
heading toward a defeat of the 
nomination of McDonald and a 
likely follow-through on the dues 
protest action in the form of a 
nomination of its national lead- 
er, Rarick. | 

Mayerik then quickly adjourn- 
ed the ne —— yt 
up in good spirits, shqyting: “We 
will be back!” " 

Richardson, the Gary leader of 
the dues protest, was the recent 
candidate of the rank-and-file slate 
in the local union elections. He re- 
ceived about one-thind of the votes 
cast in the race ame president. 


THIS rank-and-file “movement 
(Continued on Page-15) 


Gifts Can Put It Ov 


“On the top of my holiday 


| pee list I've put. The 
Worker down for $10!” 


So writes a Jerseyite reader 
whe points the way by which 
we can raise the second half of 
The Worker's $50,000 fund ap- 
peal.” Early this past week we 
passed the $25,000 mark, just 
two months after the campaign 
was iniated. : 

“We must raise that other 
$25,000 this month if we are to 
meet our obligations for the year. 
It's tough, with the holidays 
coming. But with $10 gifts from 
our readers we can do it! Sev- 
eral have already sent their gifts 


XY 


Réceived last week ..$3,768.42 
Total to date $25,507.27 


Still to go $24,492.73 


_ 
i 


Make -all: checks and. money 


orders payable to Robert W. 


Dunn, P.O. Box 231, Gooper 


Station; New York City 3, N.Y. 


Some subscribers who've re- 
ceived coupon books from us 
have already begun to send re- 
turns. . Pe 

“I highly appreciate your giv- 
ing me the honor to be. able 
to help The Worker and Daily 
Worker to continue publication,” 
writes a Kenosha, Wisc., sub- 


- 


er Now 


ected on the Coupon books. 
-We started to send the books 
out last week. There are $25 
worth of coupons, with pictures 
and quotations from Kar! .Marx, 
Eugene Debs, Frederick Doug- 
lass and William Sylvis, pioneer 
American labor and 
leader. 
Several other subscribers have 
also responded with’ coupons. 
From Boston-came $500, raised 
by the local Freedom of the 
Press Committee. in a single 
week, in response to the need 
to keep our. paper going. The 
money was there, the commit- 
tee said in effect, but we had 
to go out to collect it. It urged 
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office at New York, N. Y., under the act of March 3, 1879 


Vol. XXI, No. 50 


‘along, as has the Jerseyites. Send 
yours NOW! ) 


scriber, as she sends $20 col- 


(Continued on Page 13) 
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Our Rep 


orter Talks 


‘To the Students 


By LESTER RODNEY 


CLINTON, Tenn.-The Clinton, Tennessee, story is a story of a racist plot by powerful 
national forces to stop school democracy in its tracks right here-and the story of incredible 
courage by Negro children and some people of good will, a courage which puts to shame 
the nation’s slow-moving forces of law and order. Bravest of the brave are the 11 teen-age : 
Negro boys and girls who have gone through hell for three months and are ready to go back, |’ 


again and again, for what their parents 
call, “Our God-given rights.” 
“Everything was pretty good for a 


while,” one of the youngsters told this 
reporter. “Then they started pushing 
and kicking us in the halls and doing 
all kinds of things when the teachers 
werent there. It’s only about 35 or 
AO of the students.” (There are 700 stu- 
dents at Clinton High School.) “They 


call out filthy names, spill ink on our clothes 
and things like that. It's hardest for the girls, 
they really make them want to cry.” 

That’s in school. “We've been getting rocks 
thrown at us on the way home from school, 
too, since this started up again, the youngster 
said. 

. 
NEGRO PARENTS decided finally to:keep 


their children home until they could go with 


a guarantee of safety. Still fresh in Clinton is 
the memory of the September rioting in which the state 


2 


exclusive 


N. J. to Probe Fallout Peril 


-. | Auto Union Bids White House Act 


—See Page 2 
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from the December is- 
sue of the United Auto- 
mobile Worker. 


“THE FANTASTIC FACTS are: each H-bomb exploded any place on the globe may 


| bring the human race closer to extinction; the Strontium-90 released by these blasts is a cancer- | 


| causing substance. . .. COMMON SENSE DICTATES that we all had better learn as much 
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about radioactivity and what to do about it.” — The United Automobile Worker. | 
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But when the young white 
minister of the First Baptist Church, Rev. Paul Turner, 3 
offered to lead them back, six of the children immedi- $ 


militia was called in. 


ately follow him. Then came the hoodlum attack on 


the minister and the school was closed down Tuesday — ; 


by the embattled principal, D. J. Brittain. 

The small neat town of some 3,500 population, some ‘’ 
17 miles from Knoxville, in eastern Tennessee, was quiet 
and troubled-looking when I got there. There was an 
air of uneasy wariness, but not everybody was afraid 
to talk. : 
“These moves were well-planned,” Brittain told re- % 
porters with bitter conviction. “There has been increas- ~ 
ing evidence of trouble ever since Kasper was acquitted.” 
(John Kasper, executive secretary of the Seaboard Whité 
Citizens Council, was arrested in the September rioting 
and later freed.) 

Brittain has not backed down one bit in his fight 
to obey the law of the land. Just the day before closing 
the school he expelled a white student seen violently 
pushing another white boy into a Negro girl. The prin-’ 
cipal’s wife, was mauled by two young hoodlums, not 
students, who came into the school and asked a white 
student, “Where are some of the n-----s?” The stu- 
dent told them it was none of their business, where- 
upon they attacked him. 

Mrs. Brittain attempted to intervene and was pushed 
around by the young thugs who then left. It was’ 
learned that one of them had been arrested by the 
militia during the September rioting. 

* 


THERE ARE 25 TEACHERS at the Clinton High 
School and though the, profess differing attitudes toward 
integration they are today unitedly aroused for the_ 
rights of the young Negro heroes and heroines. It has 
not been easy for the teachers either, I discovered. 

“We have put up with things you would not believe 
could happen in America,” one of them said. ‘Crosses 
have been burned at some of their homes, hate leaflets 
put on their desks. “We were called ‘n----r lovers’ in 
the streets for doing our job. This was the work of 
adults, well organized adults,-not of students. They were 
using a minority of the students. It all erupted after 
Kasper was acquitted. 

“One Negro girl was called everything, and they 
threw nails at her,” the teacher said with. anger and 
shame. “We need help now with our young people. 
We need to make their parents know what the Kaspers 
are doing to their minds,” : 

THE SUDDEN well-organized terror campaign 
has intimidated merehants who refused to join the White 
Citizens Council. The town’s weekly newspaper, the 
Clinton Courier News, which has backed Brittain, says 
there have been attempts to boycott the paper and “dis- 
courage” dealers from handling it. What must either be 
the largest or second-largest drug store in town did not 
) se ee d-on Page 13). Toc aed 
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Auto Un 


By WILLIAM ALLAN 


- DETROIT.—In an appeal to its 

1,660,000 members, carried in the 
Xmas edition of the “United Auto 
Worker,” the UAW again urges: 
“LETS STOP H-BOMB TESTS 
NOW.” 

The newspaper also carried a 
frightening story of an A-bomb in 
the backyard of Detroit and To- 
ledo in the form of an untested 
atomic reactor plant being built in Mon- 
roe, Michigan. 

A public hearing is to be held Dee. 


10° on this atomic reactor plant which 
is being built despite public protests. 
* 


AN ATTITUDE of unbelief towar 's 
the effects.of the H-bomb is nothing 
more than tragic, says the union paper. 
Now that the election is over the GOP 
can no longer be allowed to hide the 
issue, the auto paper says. Cancer- 


causing Strontium-90 affects Republicans 


and Democrats alike, it declares. 

The paper dcelares: 

“The fantastic facts are: Each H-homb 
exploded any place on the globe may 
bring the human race closer to extinc- 
tien; the Strentium-90 released by these 
blasts is a cancer-causing substance.” 

It continues: 

“Common sense dictates that we all 
had better learn as much as possible 
about radioactivity and what to do about 


it. 
* 


IN AN editorial, the “Auto. Worker” 
further urges its vast membership to 
fight for Seaniee H-bomb tests. It 
quotes an article from Newsweek mag- 
azine: 


“The testing of hydrogen bombs may 
have already propelled enough Stron- 
tium-90, the most pernicious aftermath 
ef nuclear fission,:into the stratosphere 
to doom countless ef the world’s children 
to inescapable and incurable cancer. This 
may occur as the fallout sifts te earth 
ever the next 10 to 15 years.” 


The union newspaper then warns that 
if the Middle East situation brings. on 
a major conflict... . in which H-bombs 
are used ... the winners would be the 
losers. The paper points out that human 
beings receive Strontium-90 through 
milk, chese, vegetables and meat and 
that Stronttum-90 is attracted to calcium 
and that it becomes a part of the bones 
of growing children. 

“Strontium-90 is falling on fields<not 
just in faraway places—here in America,” 
says the UAW paper. “Two counties near 
Chicago apparently have the heaviest 
| concentration of the stuff yet discovered. 
It sticks to the foliage and grasses. Graz- 
ing cattle get Strontium-90 with their 
hay. Kids are getting it with their milk.” 
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H-Blasts | 


“THE FANTASTIC FACTS dre: each H-homb 
exploded any place on the glohe may bring the 
human race closer to extinction; the Strontium- 
98 released by these blasts is a cancer-causing sub- 
stance. ... COMMON SENSE DICTATES that we 
all had better learn as much as possible about re- 
dicactivity and what to do abeut it.”-The United 
| Aute Worker, December, 1956, 


THE auto unioi calls for action by 
the White House: 

“It would be tragic beyond all under- 
standing if the Eisenhower-Nixon Admin- 
warning on H-bomb 'testing—simply be- 
cause a Democrat first made a big public 
issue of it. 

“This would be one mistake there 
would be no chance to correct.” 

* 

MEANWHILE right in Detroit and 
Toledo’s backyard despite the opposition 
of 15- of the nation’s best qualified 
atemic scientists and enginers, the con- 
struction of an atomic reactor goes on. 


It is being built by the Public Reactor 
Development ‘Company. RD’s sponsors 
include the Detroit Edison Company, 
Ford, General Motors, General Electric 
and 11 additional utility companies. 

Alvin Alexander of the Detroit Edison 
was quoted in the Detroit News as say- 
ing: “It is true this reactor can be dan- 
gerous. A tremendous quantity of fissian 
products are present, and these can be 
hazardous—if they escape.” 

Alexander continued: “In a fast neu- 
tron breeder reactor there is always dan- 
ger that the fuel elements will ‘blow in’ 


under terrific heat and thus concentrate 

1; ti ity.” 

The UAW says therefore that the re- 
actor might produce traged, instead of 
electricity it is kept under control. 
‘ UAW president Walter Reuther says: 

Not enough is known about the design 
and operation of the Monroe reacter to 
make sure that if it gets out of control 
there will not be an explesion similar 
to the explosion of an atomic bomb.” 

= . 


UNTIL the UAW dug up a suppressed - 


repert by the Reactor Safeguards Com- 
mittee last June 6 on the Monroe plant, 
little or nothing was known of this time 
bomb danger existing on Detroit's and 
Toledo’s doorsteps. 

The suppressed report said: “There is 
insufficient information at this time to 
give assurance that. the PRDC reactor 
can be operated at this site without pub- 
lic hazard.” 


Despite this, the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission issued the construction permit. 
And despite mounting public protests :a 
high fence, armed guards, keep the pub- 
lic away from the site, as the utility 
groups keep on building. | ; 


LR 


By VIRGINIA GARDNER 


THE New Jersey State Board of 
Health plans to establish regular 
testing of soils, water, air and foods 
to measure the presence of radio- 
activity, over “a reasonably wide- 
spread area, beginning in approxi- 
mately a month, 


The plan calls for monitoring of 
earth, atmosphere, water and foods, 


which would include milk along 
with vegetables and other products, “on 
a small basis,” and gradually to increase 
it “as manpower and equipment prob- 
lems are resolved,’ said Byron Keene, 
radiation physicist attached to the New 
Jersey Board of Heakh. 


Queried by The Worker, Keene re- 
ported the New Jersey plan after he was 
informed of press accounts that the city 
of Rochester, N. Y., was considering in- 
stituting regular testing of milk for 
Strontium-90 with the cooperation otf 
the University of Rochester's Atomic 
Energy Project. * 

“We have been doing some very slight 
preliminary investigation of soils, water 
and so on,” Keene told The Worker. 

* 

THE REGULAR MONITORING 
to begin in a month or so, would be 
increased on a gradual basis “as man- 
power and equipment problems are re- 
solved,” it was his hope. “Of course you 
realize,” he added, “there are budgetary 


- problems.” 


The New Jersey Beard of Health's 
project necessarily will be able to check 
on radiation in the New Jersey environ- 
ment that comes from peacetime uses of 
atomic energy as well as “observable 
radiation put there by atomic blasts. 

Keene said that as “more and more 
ae is a of radieactive materials in 
industry agriculture 
structive developments, there will be “a 
growing problem of disposing of radio- 
ative waste products” to prevent con- 
tamination. Thus, he said, “we will have 
to moniter all such areas.” 

At present, agricultural research is 
continuing to speed up mutation rates 
in plants artificially by radiation, and in 
some farm animals such as chickens and 
hogs. In industry the use of radiation to 
sterilize packaged food, to measure or 
a count industrial products, and 
to ct faults in machinery by tracers 
has been reported. 

Biggest problem in routine disposal, 


however, is “what to do with wastes re- 


sulting from the processing of reac’ or 
fuel,” a 1956 report of the National 
Acadmy of Sciences said. 

* 


KEENE SAID HE FEELS the care- 
ful monitoring of air, water and soil in 
immediate areas where constructive 


(Continued on Page 13) 
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‘ASSIGNMEST Whon the Quakers Woulda’t Turn the Other Cheek 


By JOSEPH NORTH 
IT IS 300 years since the 


Quakers migrated to this 
Jand: I grew up in Pennsy!- 
vania where William Penn 
is virtually the patron saint 
so I went to see the film 
“Friendly: Persuasion” with 
more than usual interest. 

It is a simple, heart- 
warming story of a Quaker 
family i 


‘ >> . 
ner, Tran 


by their odd, unworldly insist- 
ence upon turning the. other 
check. : 

There are, of course, degrees 
of devotion, and oy Cooper 
plays the part of the lively 
father with more understanding 
and warmth than I ever have 
seen in him. He goes far beyond 
the slit-eye, “Whoah, there pard- 
of his vocabulary, 


and reve a sly humor which 


hitherto I had not associated 


with the memorable sheriff of 
“High Noon,” 

His wife, played by Dorothy 
McGuire, is utterly charming as 


scene when he hauls a small-or- 
gan into his home and his wife 


ew “94a Ka 
x 


“and: 


touches of the sort, the by-play 
of the ae daughter who 
demonstrates that not only Judy 
O’Grady and the cabal lad; 
are sisters under the skin, 
even a backwoods Quaker gi 
will dream of romance. The 
eager, uncowed young son whe 
flouts his family’s convictions to 


take a gun against the Rebs is- 


masterfully played by Anthony 
Perkins. . 
THE story unwinds leisurely, 
but behind the scenes of bucelic 
ace, there is the hint of vio- 
to come. The war drums 
beat in the distance, for this is 
the second year of the Civil War, 
and the young suitor for the 
girl's hand is already a wounded 
veteran in Blue. os 
It is a stirring scene when a 
7 Union officer limps in- 
to the Quakers’ Sunday service 
to plead for volunteers. He con- 


fronts the hard, stony stare of 


reply! 


the dy gage chin 


we pase 


from the mother, Dorothy Mc- 
CGuire. No, the Quakers may not 
bear arms even under the 

circumstances of a war against 
slavery; the moment is poignant 
as the soldier limps out and the 


stalwart Quaker men stare at 


one another, perplexed, and 
shamefaced. 


The film mounts to its climax 
when-on the horizon we see the 
farmsteads going up in smoke as 
Morgan's Raiders enter the land 
across the Ohio. A call for home 
volunteers sounds through the 
countryside; and the Negro run- 
away slave who spoke to the 
young son of his family 

among the plantations, 
joins up. And the ker son 
goes to the shed where the rifle 
is kept and am it. 

HIS mother is woe-struck by 


his headstrong determination to 
violate her sect's tenets, to use 


se oa eh a 
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does not stand in the youngster’s 
way, for he must act as his con- 
science demands, and the boy 
goes off to battle. 

The war scene is magnificent; 
we see the mounted scouts of 
Morgan's Raiders syp the land, 
the river, to discover the shallow 
spot where they can best cross: 
We see the farmers dig in. be- 
hind tumbled tree trunks and 
wait for the signal to fire; it is 
withheld until the Confederate 
cavalry arrives in force, withheld 
as they plunge their moutits in- 
to the stream. The tension rises 
to the point where the audience, 
like the defending farmers, is 
ready to jump at a cricket's 
chinn: a &, 

We see the young Quaker in 
his cold sweat of fear, which 
you deduce is moral as well as 
physical; he is about to shoot 
a fellow human being, this lad 
who, earlier in the story, endured 
the slaps and’ blows of ieering 
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KEYSTONE LABOR 


Phila. Jobless May Get Some Ideas 
From Kindness Extended to Refugees 


ting or anti-union ideas the em- 
ployers may have. 


Also, there can be no question 


By JOSEPH POSNER ‘lowed the past labor position on, 
PHILADELPHIA.—Some of the! immigration, their second stand) 
100 000 people in this city looking toward these Hungarian refugees 


ie , ~| would be; KEEP OUT, 
re my cng teste " ‘ee “ ake This unfriendliness, which can|guided by their national leaders’ 
ou 0 Oo news ite i 


he ae ,| be traced back to the 1850’s,expressed view that = see 
local press on the same day last). . out of a feelin g that gobb- | nanigeants are victims of undemo- 


week, One reported that the Phila-: wi) cratic rule and oppression in Hun- 
delphia i i i cut ouders must protect themselves | gary, anil sleaeslil tnitelicun tna adh. 


‘from employers with an eye for a!comed to our shores. 


‘ : 
ns ee ee 1,128 oe oe pe fast buck who take advantage of} This sympathy for the refugees 
sei oy = 4 eg aang Dy th , | foreign-born workers to cut Wages remains strong even though it is 
‘ 
percent. The other item sat land destroy the labor movement. | OPvious that some RORCRNRSEES, 
the Penn-Texas Corp. has offered | Ea Oa si like Congressman Francis Walter 
to find employment for 1,000 ref-| * z “ North iy aca Ph 2 q_\ot nearby Easton, misuse the demo- 
. | ployer in Nor alts, NiesS-> “\"\ cratic sentiment to strike thei 
ugees. | | mitted he was bringing in 75_ Chi-|¢ vorite ones that an antl 08 
- The contrast between this kick nese laborers to break a textile 45 to war with the Soviet Union, 
in the pants to the home folks and strike and “to free rg from the the ‘better. 
the helping hand to the strangers cramping tyranny of that worst . 
will pi am y be highlighted by the | of American. trade unions—the Bi tgs pongs Oe ee a Ae be 
cold-blooded attitude of the em-/Knights of St. Crispin’ (a fore- | snization is ial or S-ecciohieal 
ployers to the PTC workers who|runner of the AFL). And a news- have already suffered the pinch 
were ousted. When the union—|paper in Philadelphia—the “North|¢ tpr, iA are apt to feel not 
Transport Workers, Union, AFL- American”—applauded the strike-|-- |i .dly toward additional refugees 
CIO—asked that the dismissals be | breaking and urged employers here comin ‘in. This situation is ster 
cancelled, the company said, in ef- to do likewise. lable in hospitals where there has 
fect: “Tut, tut. Who the hell do} Anti-foreign movements disfig-\ een an unusual influx of DPs in 
you think you are to tell us how to|ured the American scene at that cover] departments. 
run our business? If we can make|time, such as the anti-Catholic Ales. 0 bea 
more profits with less help, that’s “Know-Nothing Party,” in the mid-| **°° ‘ETE are Comptaints trom 
exactly what we are going to do.” 1850s. ‘maintenance workers that many big 


PTC has no shame, either, in| But no opposition to admitting | Office buildings use DPs almost ex- 
announcing that with the labor- the Hungarian refugees has yet}clusively as janitors, elevator op- 
cost saving—amounting to $4,500-'been voiced by either the AFL or erators, etc. Those being squeezed 
000—the company made profits | CIO in this city. Undoubtedly, this; out are for the most part Negroes 
that were higher than for any other tolerance is based on a confidence| already limited through jimcrow as 


| 


that the local labor bodies here are} 


North Star >* 
On South Street 


ee ee ene By R. BH. B. 


African Nationalist Movement 


To Discuss Afro-American Problems 


The position of millions of Afro-Americans here in the Western 
world as related to conditions in global affairs will be the central 
theme of a public rally to be held at 3 p.m. Sunday (Dec. 9) at 
Caribbean Hall, 1926 N. 22 St., under auspices of the parent bed: 
of the Universal African Nationalist Movement, Inc., a New Yor 
non-profit membership corporation. 

Interesting and informative talks will be delivered on many 
provocative subjects dealing with African affairs including U. S. 
Senate Bill S. 276, which is designed to aid persons in the United 
States desirous of migrating to the Republic of Liberia, West Africa. 

Guest speakers will include Jafus Boyd, of Pittsburgh, Pa.; S. R. 
Williams, historian, of New York City; Rev. Syd St. James of Brook- 
lyn, N. Y.; James E. Holmes, executive secretary, of New York City; 
Elder Ben Tharrington of Ethiopian Coptic Church, New York; 
Henry Thomas, assistant national organizer, New York, Allen J. 
Quarterman, lecturer, N. Y. C.; Pauline Coates, matron, Newark, 
N. J.; J. S. McBean, special officer, special officer, N. ¥.C.; Madame 
Bessie Phillips, president Ethiopian Wisdom House of Juda, N. Y. C.; 
Samuel C. Bowden, director and president, Unit 17, of Pittsburgh, 
Pa., and Eustace Gay, executive editor of the Philadelphia Tribue. 

Principal speaker will be the Hon. Benjamin Gibbons, presi- 
dent, Universal African Movement. Musical selections will be pro- 
vided by the Campbell Singers of Philadelphia and the Boyd Singers 
of Pittsburgh. As a special attraction, movies filmed in Liberia will 
be shown. 3 

Jointly sponsored by Units No. 2 and No. 5 of Philadelphia, pro- 
gram committee consists of Benjamin W. Jones, chairman; Alice All- 
man, assistant executive secretary, and Eugene Dotson, executive 
treasurer. 


MIGRANT LABOR CONFERENCE 


SPOKESMEN for the NAACP and the National Child Labor 
Committee called upon Governor Averell Harriman this week to 
convene a regional migrant labor conference involving New York, 
New Jersey and Pennsylvania. | 

The proposal was made by Herbert Hill, NAACP labor sec- 
retary, and Sol Markoff, general seeretary of the National Child La- 
bor Committee, during their appearance on the New York radio 


- 


peace-time year in its history. ‘that organized labor is streng|to the number of jobs available to 
The Mayor obligingly went out|¢nough to withstand any wage-cut-! them. 


program, “Reports from the Labor Front.” 


of his way te meet with union of- 
ficials on the job cut. But it was 
always clear that he thought there 
is no power on this earth that can 
keep a man on the job if the com- 
pany says-youre fired. 

The Big Business press edito- 
rialized: Too bad. But PTC has 
more efficient ways of running 
street cars and buses. That's prog- 


Nelson and Committee 
PITTSBURGH. — Irreplacable GRU OMSL aeTE 7 


eee 
records essential for the delomae| : 
of the six Communist leaders sched- 


to End 


SO eta 
, a. Ee 
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There's no other way. 
PTC admits that more emploves 


Smith Act, Jan. 7, were destroyed 
in a fire which gutted the Forbes 
can expect to be laid off next year./ Building, where the defense ma- 
When the union contests the new'terial was stored in the office of} © 
lay-off, it just might happen some|the Committee to End Sedition | & 
workers will that 1,000 jobs| Laws. 
were pulled out of a hat for Hun-| Included in the loss was a $700) * .~ &@ 
garian refugees, and will insist that|electric mimeograph, typewriters,, © <3 4h 
the same might be done for trans-'furniture, and all correspondence; =. 

port workers. and office supplies. The loss is a 


» heavy blow to the defendants. 
IF THE WORKERS today fol- 


Securing a new office in Pitts- a 
Inquirer Columnist Exploits 


; és . 
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Fire Wipes Out Pittsburgh Offices of Steve 
Sedition Laws 


oe ey 
> ae ale rae ae | l 


<= me _..- | “rooting through the ruins.” Baker 
2%. = 2. _ sai dthey had taken away “four or 
=~ |five boxes full of files.” 


; 4 \responsible for. the frameup hal 

| -« |to a three-year term in the Alleg- 
samem =: |heny County Workhouse for al- 
= jleged incitation to riot in connec- 
= |tion with a peaceful demonstration’ 

“©. |in one of the city parks against de-! 


B that park. 


Davis Assaiis 
Meve to Punish 
Rep. Powell 


ported Pelice: Lieutenant Arthu. 
Baker as having seen the Com-} 
munist leader and another man 
Benjamin J. Davis, fermer City 
Ceuncilman and Cemmunist Par- 
; . » ty national committeeman, yester- 
This police officer was gy iss‘ ccniabatiiiial seus’ Sesdiamaias" 
\ the action of the House Democra- 
‘tic patrenage committee in at- 
tempting to deny privileges and 
‘committee rank to Harlem Rep. 
Adam Clayton Powell. 

Davis said the move to penalize 
the Negro Congressman was an 
“insult to. the Negro people and 
to all democratic Americans.” 

The Davis statement follows: 

“The outrageous action of the 
House Democratie patronage com- 
mittee in penalizing Rep. Adam 


1 


years ago of Nate Albert 


nial to Negro citizens of their right! 
to the use of a swimming pool in| 
° 
A CONGRESSIONAL subcom-. 


mittee meeting m Youngstown, O..,| 
two days after the fire was told by'| 


' 


burgh ‘is. difficult because of the 
blacklisting of the defendants and’ 
of organizations aiding their de-| 
fense. This will also take time and} 
entail additional expenses to out- 
fit such an office and to obtain the 


necessary equipment, 
* 


Rep. Walter's Murder Story 

To Incite Anti-Soviet Feeling 

_ PHILADELPHIA. — The report against the Soviet Union ind the 
of Congressman Francis Walter (D-'Communists, headed Cumming’s ar- : 
Easton-Bethlehem), chairman of the|ticle: Eyewitness Who Saw Hun-| THE defendants are appealing 
House Un-American Committee, | garian Murdered. for donations to replace the de- | 
that on his recent flying trip to} That newspaper, which to date stroyed equipment and for rent 
Vienna, Austria, he had seen Rus-|has kept practically all news about|a new office. Contributions sho 


sian soldiers shooting down a Hun-|the murder on one of its own park-|be sent to Steve Nelson, 3120 
garian refugee near the border be-| ing lots of its truck driver Henry J.;lowa St., Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 


' 
; 


‘mittee to End Sedition Laws, that! 


Several days after the fire the) 


tween the two countries, formed|Turner last July out of its pages. 
the basis of an article on the edi-|has also chosen not to give publicity 
torial page of the Philadelphia In-|to the admission by Adjutant Gen- 
quirer of Nov. 26 by its columnist}eral Anthony J. Drexel, Jr., head, 
John M. Cummings. of the Pennsylvania National 


Post-Dispateh featured a_ sto 
about Nelson “salvagin 
chunk of ager out of 
age the da 


ry 


Re 4 


y after the fire. It re-\further notice. 


Clayton Powell is not just a pri- 
vate affair of the Democratic Par- 
ty. It is a matter of profound pub- 
\lic coneern to civil rights advo- 


Alan McNeill, secretary of the Com-’ 


all his records—subpenaed by the 
congressional committee—had been 
destroyed in the fire. 

The story of Nelson's action was 
headed: Nelson Hauling File Boxes 
After Fire. 

(For story on the Youngstown 
hearing, turn te Page 15). 


’ 
» 


— 
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In the article Cummings exploit-|Guard, in a television program at 
ed Walter's statement to the full) Harrisburg, Nov. 26, on the Hun- 


CIVIL RIGHTS 


cates of all parties or no party. 
“Rep. Powell is an outstanding 
| leader of the Negro people, whose 
‘record in Coneress is one of ex- 
-ceptional service to the cause of 
ve rights, labor and social leg- 

islation. 
“The attempt to deprive. Rep. 
NOTICE Powell of hy apes a . 
Due to. circumstances beyond: Mittee rank is an insult to t Ne- 
our control, the meeting ae bese £ro people and to all democratic 
for Daily Worker editor John Gates, Americans. It smells of the slave- 
on Dee. 14 is postponed until! Owners attitude which regards Ne- 
|\groes as personal property of the 
Democratic Party. It appears that 
these Democratic Party officials 
learned nothing from the last elec- 

tions. 


ISSUE 


in. ing to incite further anti-|garian situation, that “there is no 
Soviet question the Russians don’t want 
= all-out war any more than we 

Oo. , 

Biddle claimed that while am- 
bassador to Poland after World 
War II he had “counselled against 
an anti-Soviet revolt then by the 
Poles.” He declared “it w be 
terribly wrong “for the U. S. to en- 
courage revolts.in Hungary, Poland 
or..other Iron Curtain countries 
without backing up such revolts 
should they occur.” — - : 

J .. television. speech, 
which included the .charge that 
the -Soviet.leaders. had “engineer- 
ed” ‘the Polish and Hungarian re- 
volts, was reported in AP dispateh-| 
es from the | 


DO 


and anti-Communist hys- 
teria. The columnist requoted Wal- 
ter but like all others who have 
capitalized on the Congressman’s 
assertion, he omitted the paragraph 
that. immediately followed in the 
AP dispatch declaring that other 
witnesses of the shooting said the 
soldiers were and that 
no Russian soldiers had been in 
the area which Walter visited. 

In last-week’s issue we called the 
attention of our readers to this 
contradiction .of Walter's war-in- 
posed ths’ dangerous twining 0 

Oo 
the facts by the craic, ay 
mittee’s chairman. ee 


+ 
at pale te” te , 


vr, miss- 
sentiment 


tions involving alleged Commu- 
nist membership or connections 
because the erganizations about 
which they were being queried 
had already been designated as 
subversive by the Un-American 
Committee itself, the U. S. At- 
torney General er both. 

In winding up the three days 
of t eoncluded with 
the appearance of the Pittsbur 
witnesses, Representative Willi 
warmed that the Communist 


| (Continued from Page 16) 


nothing” along this line, so far 
as the Pittsburghers were con- 


cerned 


The committee was gunning — 
particularly for attorney Schle- 
singer, who has an outstanding 
record for defending persons in 
western Pennsylvania charged 
with political offenses. At this 
hearing he was both a witness 
and counsel for the other five 
witnesses. 

Resisting insistent provoca- 
tions and insolent geeany» C4 
committee counsel Arens, - 
Saba yet og 2 ory singer that he and the 
ap yout yety SPECIAL ether, sad 


western Pennsylvania have ex- 
tended their influence despite 
the sedition and Smith Act trials. 


“They remain a grave and con- 
_, Stant threat,”, declared, the, Rixie- 


1Otabyototayer! eset r0r oxtGdens 


parties of northern Ohio and | 


| 
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Dodge Gets 
Strike Warning 


* 
HAMTRAMCK, Mich. — The 
20,000-memaber * Local 3, 
UAW has warned Dodge manage- 
ment that unless at is cut 
on the new model; a strike will be 
ordered. 


Management shut. the plant 
down for two days recently in an 
attempt to intimidate tle workers 
fighting spe The workers say 
they come home from the shop 
so exhausted they can barely eat 
suppea and. go: t @ hoard fv 


_% 
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Pennsylvanians Hard Hit In Civil Rights 
Issues In Both Ends of the State _ 


By LAWRENCE JOHNSON 
PHILADELPHIA — Pennsy]- 
vanians were very much _ in- 
volved in the civil rights issue 
during the past two weeks. 
In this part of the state there 
was the indictment of Mrs. Mary 
Knowles, librarian of the Friends 
(Quaker) Memorial Library at 
Plymouth Meeting, a- few miles 
north of Philadelphia. At Wash- 
ington Federal Judge Henry A. 
Schweinhaut fined Mrs. Goldie 


50008 ‘ . ela 


Sen. Joseph S. Clark, in line 


suspended. 

Both cases involved. contempt 
charges based on refusals to an- 
swer questions before Congres- 
sional committees concerning al- 
leged Communist affiiations,— 
in the Knowles case before a 
Senate Internal Security sub- 
committee and in the Watson 
case before the. House Un- 
American Committee, in 1955 
and 1954, respectively. | 

* 


with promises he made during 
his election campaign, becomes 
a leader in fight to abolish Sen- 


Watson, Negro teacher in the 
ublic schools, here for 22 years, 
1,000 and ¥entenced her to 
months 


MRS. WATSON, who has been 
running a small dressmaking 
shop here, is out on bail pending 


three imprisonment, 


ate Rule 22—to end filibuster | 
which, however, he immediately 


against civil rights legislation. 


End the Filibuster! 


An Editorial 

ADVOCATES of civil rights who want to change 
Senate Rule 22 which permits unlimited debate are apt to 
think that we Pennsylvanians have nothing more to do 
—since. Democratic Senator Joseph S. Clark is obviously 
going to pitch in on this fight in a forthright manner that 
will do a credit to our state. 

But important as Senator Clark’s leadership in this 
cause is, it is also vital that each one of us volunteer our 

service to end the filibuster. : 

Here are some of the ways we can help: 

[ We can raise this question in all of the organiza- 
tions to which we belong or have contact with—labor, 


fraternal, community and religious—and ask these groups: 


to take a public position and action on the matter. It will 


help, too, to notify the press of anything that is accom- 
plished in this respect. 

Possible actions are (a) sending delegations to Clark 
so that he can report to other legislators that the people 
demand a change in Senate Rule 22, (b) adopting resolu- 
tions and/or sending delegations to Senator Edward Mar- 
tin, urging him to give him support. (Thus far, he has been 
silent), (c) urging the membership of the organization to 
write individual letters to the Senators. 

® We can initiate letters to be circulated among our 


‘neighbors for their signature—in the form of a mass letter 


or round robin—addressed to the Senators. 

® We can send letters to the press, and attempt to 
convince editors to speak out editorially now. 

The move to abolish Rule 22 is of fundamental im- 
portance in the continuing struggle for a more demo- 
cratic nation and for civil rights. It also signals the first 
serious step in the challenge by liberal and labor -endorsed 
candidates to the Dixiecrat-reactionary GOP alliance in 
the Senate. | ‘ 

The sharpest fight is expected on Jan. 3, when this 
matter comes up in the Senate. Senator Clark by himself 
has only one vote out of the 64 that will be needed to win. 
But the voice of the masses of people and democratic and 
trade union organizations can be a mighty force to in- 
fluence the leadership of both the Democratic and Repub- 
lican parties to give consideration to the demand of the 
electorate. 

City and state tommittees of the Democratic and Re- 
publican parties must be pressured to make their position 
known on Rule 22. 

The fact that a Republican Senator such as Thomas 
H. Kuchel, California, has teamed up with two other Re- 
publican Senators to join the six Democrats to end the fili- 
buster is encouraging evidence that the popular pressure 
can get results: | 

The time is short. The responsibility is great. Let each 
one of us act now to rid the Senate of Rule 22 and enable 
our country to enact the civil rights and labor legislation 


her a>peal. Mrs. Knowles is out 
on $500 bail, pending her trial 
Jan. 2 in Washington, 

Here in Philadelphia the State 
Supreme Court heard the appeal 
of Samuel M. Kaplan, another of 
the public school teachers fired 
several years ago for refusing to 
answer questions on alleged 
Communist afhliations. Kaplan is 
suing for some $900 in back pay 
for the period between his sus- 
pension Nov. 20, 1953, and his 
dismissal for “incompetence” on 
Jan. 7, 1954. 

The Superior Court had re- 
versed a Common Pleas court 
decision ipholding his claim. 
The ap eal is a test case so a 
favorable decision will entitle 


the other fired ‘teachers to resti- 
tution mcrae a 

Pittsburghers Face UnAmerican 
Inquisition In Youngstown, Ohio 

IN WESTERN Pennsylvania 
a group of five Pittsburghers 
plus a former resident were. sub- 
penaed to testify before a sub- 
committee of the House Un- 
American Committee — holding 
hearings across the state line in 
Youngstown, Ohio. 

The six had been ordered to 
bring with them all material in 
their possession dealing with the 
Walter-McCarran, Internal Se- 
curity (Communist - Registration) 
and Smith acts, The fire in the 
Forbes Building (see story in this 
issue) had, however, destroyed 
the records sought by the in- 
quisitors. | 

Those summoned were: At- 
torneys M.-Y. .Steinberg and 
Hymen Schlesinger; Miss Evelyn 
Abelson, of Brooklyn, a former 
secretary of the Pittsburgh Com- 
mittee for Protection of the 
Foreign-Born; Miss Bessie Stein- 
berg, present secretary of that 
committee; Alan McNeil, vet- 
eran of the Abraham Lincoln 
Brigade in the Spanish Civil 
War, former union organizer, 


mittee to End Sedition Laws, 

and Joseph Rudiak, a salesman 

who was a former president of 

the American-Slav Congress, 
* 


THE main target of the hear- 
ing was the activities of . the 
western Pennsylvania Commit- . 
tee for Protection of the Foreign 
Born. Counsel Richard Arens of 
the Un-American Committee 
charged that the Foreign Born 
defense organization had “con- 


centrated” on defending alien 
Communists in deportation cases 
and on “assailing’ the Walter- 
McCarran Immigration Act, es- 


pecially among nationality 
groups, The Pittsburgh commit- 
tee “and others similar °to it,” 
Arens complained, “exerted pres- 
sure and propaganda far out of 
proportion to their true impor- 
tance.” 

Despite insistent efforts by 
Arens and the two members of 
the subcommittee—Harold Velde, 
Illinois Republican, decisively de- 
feated for reelection, and Edwin 
Willis, Louisiana - Dixiecrat—te 
extort admission of Commu- 
nist affiliation, the Youngstown 
correspondent of the Pittsburgh - 
Press admitted that the inquisi--. 
tion had “revealed absolutely 

(Continued on Page 15) 
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A Fare Cut Would Save on Living Costs 


| pa the company’s lines have 


By JAMES DOLSEN | 

PHILADELPHIA. — Judging by 
the few citizens who attended the 
hearing here by the Public Utility: 
Commission Nov. 28 on the appli- 


cation by the city for a reduction 
in fares on the PTC streetcar and 
bus system, it would appear that 
the hundreds of thousands of work- 
ing men and women who daily 


ittle interest in the proceedings. 
If that were true, the PTC man- 


tion in fares. 
* 

THE PTC management has been 
caught redhanded in an attempt 
to pass on to the stockholders a 
half a million dollar dividend in 
violation of the law, which forbids 
such a distribution when the as- 
sets of a corporation do not meet 
its financial obligations. The city 
has proven‘ that this is the situa- 
tion in regard to the proposed divi- 
dend. 

A board of directors meeting of 


City’s Fight for Reducing Fares on the PTC 
Requires More Active Support of Citizens 


Frederic E. Benton said the com- 
pany had fired over a thousand 
workers in the past 10 months, 
saving about four and a half mil- 
lion dollars a year. 


This saving, according to Ben- 
ton, would be swallowed up by 
the 10-cents-an-hour wage hike to 
operating and maintenance em- 
ployes effective Jan. 15 by the 
contract with the Transport Work- 
ers Union. Another contract with 
the Teamsters Union representing 
the office and salaried employes 


agement would be extremely happy the PTC Nov. 27 deferred declara-| will entail a four percent raise to 


‘had no support from the people. 


for it would show that the city ad- 


ministration’s fight for lower fares 


It seems our citizens do not 
realize that a substantial part of 


ithe steady rise in the cost of living such a dividend. 


de-| 
ourt 


’ 
: 


tion of this dividend as 
cision by Common Pleas C 
Judge Edwin O. Lewis on whether 
to make permanent his’ temporary 
injunction restraining payment of 


‘that swallows up most of the wage; In thatcase the city listed near- 
hikes which labor is able to force|ly $13,000,000 of claimed “assets” 


iz, . ° . 
from employers comes from in-| as not assets at all. In plain English’ 
‘creases in public utility rates au-|the PTC management is accused | 


‘thorized by the PUC, of padding: its. financial accounts. | 


' 
i 


| For Philadelphians the never-| The Philadelphia Daily News de- 
ending increases in fares obtained | clares that the list of faked assets, 


by this grasping monopoly is a/ Will ultimately exceed $25,000,000. | 
‘case directly in point. Now, how-| * 
ever, for the first time there is a} DURING the Nov. 28 hearing, 


real possibility of forcing a reduc- PTC vice-president and comptroller 


a 


Rush In Your Special $$ 


envelope and mail it to PENNA. 


Put Your Paper 
On Your Holiday 
List of Gifts 


We don't know how extensive a 
holiday shopping list you're. pre-' 


Joseph Roberts, Communist 
Party chairman for Eastern Penn- 


paring ... it may be quite small! 
—you know, just the family size. | 


so sorely needed. 


HAW Negro Leader Faces 
Un-American ‘Contempt? Frame 


DETROIT.-A frameup trial by 
the Justice Department of a well 
known Negro and UAW leader, 
Art McPhaul, a target of the House 
Un-American Committee, who got 
him cited for “contempt,” will start 
Jan. 8 in Judge Freeman’s Federal 
Bldg. court. 

McPhaul former secretary of the 
now defunct Michigan Civil Rights 


‘records of CRC for a hearing held 
eer some years ago. He was cited 
‘for “contempt” by Congress and 
his trial on Jan. 8 is the outcome 
\of that persecution. 


: McPhaul needs financial help for 
legal expenses and other mediums 
to fight this attack. Send donations 
to 920 Charlevoix Bldg. 2033 Pack 


Congress refused to be a: part of Ave., Detroit 26. Also volunteers 


a witchhunt by the Un-Americans, 
refused. to_produce. the books, apd 


“Ser se ere © Or 8 Boe wre 


‘are needed for mailing and other 
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Some of you may be planning, if 
your circumstances permit, to in- 
clude a wider circle of family and 
friends in your gift giving. 

Wed like to make a suggestion. 
It will require no shopping, no 
special planning. Add the Daily 
Worker and The Worker to your 
notice gift list. Help make it pos- 
sible for our press to continue its 
contribution to a world of peace 
and good will in the coming year 
of 1957. 

As a matter of fact you can com- 
bine your gift giving with our 
SPECIAL DOLLAR campaign that 
we started a couple of weeks ago. 


‘ 


“Shop—Mail—Contribute Early.” 
4. Englose.$1—or $5~or $10 in an 


sylvania and Delaware, contributes 
his SPECIAL DOLLAR, and says: 

“Here’s my SPECIAL DOLLAR. 
Record it as a very definite vote 
in favor of continuing the Daily 
Worker and The Worker. We must 
not allow these outstanding “work- 
ingclass newspapers to die for want 
of a dollar. 

“I want to urge every Commu- 
nist, every believer in peace—every 
individual who seeks to advance 
the cause of democracy and social- 
ism in our country—to make their 
contribution by sending in your 


them. next month. Benton estimated 
the increased labor costs would 
run to somewhat under two mil- 
lions annually, 


PTC also claims it has a $36,- 
000,000. medernization program 
under way and wants to apply this 
saving in labor costs against that 
outlay. Assistant solicitor Harold 
Kohn, representing the city, sharp- 
ly disputed thi sestimate of the 
costs of the modernization plans. 
He demanded that PTC president 
Douglas M. Pratt be required to 
testify on this matter. 


* 


THE city is asking a reduction 
in the price of streetcar-bus tokens 
from the present five for 90 cents 
to six for a dollar, with a weekly 
strip ticket of 10 for $1.50. 


The PUC announced that hear- 


EDITION, THE WORKER, P.O.|ings in this city would be resumed 
BOX 4517, Philadelphia 31, Pa. \the third week of this month. 


‘Special Dollar’ from C.P.. Leader 


ee 


SPECIAL DOLLARS, and more, - 


by raising and conrtibuting larger 
sums of money to this urgent cam- 


ine O rr _ > > 


Gifts Can Put lt Over Now 


“On the top of my holiday “ 
ing list. I've put The 
down for $10! 

"e writes a Jerseyite reader 
who points the way by which 
we can raise the second half of 
The Worker's $50,000 fund ap- 
peal. Early this past week we 
passed the $25,000 mark, just 
two months after the campaign 
was iniated, . 

“We ust raise that other 
$25,000 this month if we are to 
meet our obligations for the year. 
It's ‘tough, with the holidays 
coming: But with $10 gifts from 
our readers we can do it! Sev- 
eral have already sent their gifts 
along, as has the Jerseyites. Send 
yours NOW! 


— 


Received last seaah _. $3,768. 42. 


Total to date 


Make all checks and money 
orders payable to Robert W. 
Dunn, P.O. Box 231, Cooper 
Station, New York City 3, N.Y. 


tlt 


Some subscribers who've re- 
ceived coupon books from us 
have already begun to send re- 
turns. 


“I highly appreciate your giv- 


ing me the honor to be able | 


to help The Worker and Daily 
Worker to continue publication,” 

writes a Kenosha, Wisc., sub- 
seriber, as she sends $20 col- 


lected on the coupon books. 


We started to send the books 
out* last week. There are $25 


worth of coupons, with pictures 


and quotations from Karl Marx, 
Eugene Debs, Frederick Doug- 
lass and William Sylvis, pioneer 
American labor and_ socialist 
leader. | 
Several other subscribers have 
also responded with coupons. 
From Boston came $500, raised 
by the local Freedom of the 
Press Committee in @ single 
week, in response to the need 
to keep our paper going. The 
money was there, the commit- 
tee said in effect, but. we had 
to go gut to collect it. It urged 


(Continued on Page 13) 
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CLINTON, 


Tenn.! 


Our Reporter Talks 
To the Students 


By LESTER RODNEY 


‘CLINTON, Tenn.-The Clinton, Tennessee, story is a story of a racist plot by powerful 
national forces to stop school democracy in its tracks right here-and the story of incredible 
courage by ‘Negro children and some people of good will, a courage which puts to shame 
the nation’s slow-moving forces of law and order. Bravest of the brave are the Il] teen-age 
Negro boys and girls who have gone through hell for three months and are ready to go back, 


again and again, for what their parents 
call, “Our God-given rights.” 
“Everything was pretty good for a 


while,” one of the youngsters told this 
reporter. “Then they started pushing 
and kicking us in the halls and doing 
all kinds of. things when the teachers 
werent there. It : only about 35 or 
40 of the students.” (There are 700 stu- 
dents at Clinton High School.) “They 


call out filthy names, spill ink on our clothes 
and things like that. It's hardest for the girls, 
they really make them want to cry. 

That’s in school. “We've been getting rocks 
thrown at us on the way home from school, 
too, since this started up again,” the youngster 
said.’ 

* 

NEGRO PARENTS decided finally to keep 

their children home until they could go with 


a guarantee of safety. Still fresh in Clinton is 
the memory of the September rioting in which the state 
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J. to Probe Fallout Peril 
uto Union Bids White House Act | 


—See fs 2 
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from the December is- 
sue of the United Auto- 
mobile Worker. 


“THE FANT ASTIC FACTS are: each H-bomb euididialla any place on the globe may 


i bring the human race closer to extinction; the Strontium-90 released by these blasts is a cancer- 
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militia was called:-in. But when the young - white 
minister of the First Baptist Church, Rev. Paul Turner, 
offered to lead them back, six of the children immedi- 
ately follow him. Then came the hoodlum attack on 
the minister and the school was closed down Tuesday 
by the embattled principal, D. |. Brittain. 

The small neat town of some 3,500 population, some 
17 miles from Knoxville, in eastern Tennessee, was quiet 
and troubled-looking when I got there. There was an 
air of uneasy wariness, but not everybody was afraid 
to talk. 

“These moves were well- planned,” Brittain told re- 
porters with bitter conviction. ‘There has been increas- 
ing evidence of trouble ever since Kasper was acquitted.” 
(John Kasper, executive secretary of the Seaboard White 
Citizens Council, was arrested in the September rioting 
and later freed.) 

Brittain has not backed down one bit in his fight 
to obey the law of the land. Just the day before closing 
the chino! he expelled a white student seen violently 
pushing another white boy into a Negro girl. The prin- 
cipal’s wife, was mauled by two young hoodlums, not 
students, who came into ‘the school and asked a white 
student, “Where are some of the n-----s?” - The stu- 
dent told them it was none of their business, where- 
upon they attacked him. 

Mrs. Brittain attempted to intervene und was pushed 
around by the young thugs who then -left. It. was 
learned that one of them had been arrested by the 
militia during the September rioting. 

a 

THERE ARE 25 TEACHERS at the Clinton High 
School and though they profess differing attitudes toward 
integration they are today unitedly aroused for the 
rights of the young Negro heroes and heroines. It has 
not been easy for the teachers either, I discovered. 

“We have put up with things you would not believe 
could happen in America,” one of them said. Crosses 
have been burned at some of their homes, hate leaflets 
put on their desks. “We were called ‘n----r lovers’ in 
the streets for doing our job. This was the work of 
adults, well organized adults, not of students. They were 
using a minority of the students. It all erupted after 
Kasper was acquitted. 

“One Negro girl was called everything, and they 
threw nails at her,” the teacher said with anger and 
shame. “We need help ‘now with our young people. 
We need to make their rents know what the Kaspers 
are doing to their minds.” 

THE. SUDDEN well-organized terror campaign . 
has intimidated merchants who refused to join the White 
Citizens Council. The town’s weekly newspaper, the 
Clinton Courier News, which has backed Brittain, says 
there have been. attempts to boycott the paper and “dis- 
courage” dealers from —— it. What must either ba 
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Aude Union Bids lke Ban H-Blasts 


By WILLIAM ALLAN 

DETROIT.—In an appeal to. its 
1,660,000 members, carried in the 
Xmas edition’ of the * 
Worker,” the UAW again urges: 
“LETS STOP H-BOMB TESTS 
NOW.” 


The newspaper also carried a 


frightening story of an A-bomb in 
the backyard of Detroit and To- 


ledo in the form of an untested 
atomic reactor plant being built in Mon- 
roe, Michigan. 

A public hearing is to be held Dee. 
10 on this atomic reactor plant which 
is being built meapite public protests. 


AN ATTITUDE of unbelief towar 's 
the effects of the H-bomb is nothing 

more than tragic, says the union paper. 
Now that the election is over the GOP 
can*no longer be allowed to hide the 
issue, the autg paper ‘says. -Cancer- 
causing Strontium-90 affects Republicans 
and Democrats alike, it declares. 

The paper dcelares: F 

“The fantastic facts are: Each H-bomb 
exploded any place on the globe may 
bring the human race closer to extinc- 
tion; the Strontium-90 released by these 
blasts is a cancer-causing substance.” 


It continues: 
“Common sense dictates that we all 


had better learn as much as possible 
about radioactivity and what to do about 
eat 

* 

IN AN editorial, the “Auto Worker” 
further urges its vast membership to 
fight for , olsen H-bomb tests. It 
quotes an article from Newsweek mag- 
azine: 

“The testing of hydrogen bombs may 
have already propelled enéugh Stron- 
tium-90, the most pernicious aftermath 
of nuclear fission, into the stratosphere 
to doom countless of the world’s children 
to inescapable and incurable cancer. This 
may oceur as the fallout sifts to earth 
over the next 10 te 15 years. 


The union newspaper then warns that 
if the Middle East situation brings on 
a major conflict... in which H-bombs 
are used . . . the winners would be the 
losers. The paper points out that human 
beings receive Strontium-90 through 


milk, chese, vegetables and meat and. 


that Strontinm-90 is attracted to calcium 
and that it becomes a part of the bones 
of growing children. 

“Strontium-90 is falling on fields—not 
just in faraway places—hece in America,” 
says the UAW paper. “Two counties near 
Chicago apparently have the heaviest 
concentration of the stuff yet discovered. 
It sticks to the foliage and grasses. Graz- 
ing cattle get Strontium-90 with their 
hay. Kids are getting it with their milk.” 


ASSIGNMENT 
US.A. - 


‘United Auto, 


“THE FANTASTIC FACTS dre: each H-bomb .° 
exploded any place on the glohe may bring the 
human race closer to extinction; the Strontium- 
90 released by these blasts ie a cancer-causing sub- 
stance. .. . COMMON SENSE DICTATES that we 
all had better learn as muck as possible about ra- 
dicactivity and what to do about it.”"-The United 
Aute Worker, December, 1956, 


THE aute union calls for action by 
the White Heuse: 

“It would be tragic beyond all under- 
standing if the Eisenhower-Nixon Admin- 
warming on H-bemb testing—simply be- 
cause a Democrat first made a big public 
issue of it. — 


“This would- be one mistake there 
would be no oa to cerrect.” 


‘ re cecme: right ag eevee and 
O s ¥ espite opposition 
of 15 of the nation’s best lified 
atomic scientists and emginers, the con- 
struction of an atomic reactor ed On. 
ad being built by the Public Reactor 
opment y. RD’'s sponsors 
inelude the Detroit Edison Company, 
Ford, General Motors, General Electric 
and 11 additional utility companies. , 


Alvin Alexander of the Detroit Edison 
was quoted in the Detroit News as say- 
ing: “It is true this reactor can be dan- 
gerous. A tremendous quantity of fission 
products are present, and _ these ean be 
hazardous—if they escape.” 


Alexander continued: “In a fast neu- 
tron breeder reactor there is always dan- 
ger that the fuel elements will ‘blow in’ 


under terrific heat and thus concentrate 
radioactivity.” 
The UAW on therefore that the re- 


actor might ry uce tragedy instead of 
electricity unless it is kept under control. 


UAW president Walter Reuther says: 
“Not enough is known about the design 
and operation ef the Monroe reactor te 
make sure that if it Bets out of control 
there will not be an explosion similar 
to the explosion 3 an atomic bomb.” 


UNTEL the UAW eis a suppressed 
report by the Reactor Salewun rds Com- 


mittee last June 6 on the 5 seer plant, 
little or nothing was known of this time 
bomb danger existing on Detroit's and 
Toledo's doorsteps. 


The suppressed report said: “There is 
insufficient information at this time to 
give assurance that the PRDC reactor 
can be operated at this site without pub- 
lic hazard.” 

Despite this, the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission issued the construction permit. 
And despite mounting public protests a 
high fence, armed ina keep the pub- 
lic away from the site, as the utility 
groups keep on building. 


" ealize,” he added, 


By VIRGINIA GARDNER : 


THE New Jersey State Board of 
Health plans to establish regular 
testing of soils, water, air and foods 
to méasure the presence of radio- 
activity, over “a reasonably wide- 

read area, ” beginning i in approxi- 
mately a month. : 


The plan calls for monitoring of 
earth, atmosphere, water and foods, 


which would include milk along 
with vegetables and other products, “on 
a small basis,” and gradually to increase. 
it “as manpower and equipment prob- 
lems are resolved,’ said Byron Keene, 
radiation physicist attached to the New 


. Jersey Board of Heakh. 


Queried by The Worker, Keene re- 
ported the New Jersey plan after he was 
informed of press accounts that the city 
of Rochester, N. Y., was considering in- 
stituting regular testing of milk for 
Strontium-90 with the- cooperation of 
the University of Rochester's Atomic 
Energy Project. 

“We have been doing some very slight 
preliminary investigation of soils, w ater 
and ‘so on,” Keene told The Worker. 

* 

THE REGULAR MONITORING 
to begin in a month or so, would be 
increased on a gradual basis “as man- 
power and equipment problems are re- 
solved,” it was his hope. “Of course you 
. “there are budgetary | 
problems.” 

The New Board of Health’s 
project necessarily will be able to check 
on radiation in the New Jersey environ- 
ment that comes from peacetime uses of 
atomic as wel] as observable 
radiation put there by atomic blasts. 

Keene said.that as “more and more 
use is made of radioactive materials in 


industry and agriculture” and other con- 
structive developments, there will be “a 


growing problem of i ape. of radio- 


ative waste wae ee, to prevent con- 
he said, * “we will have 


to ane all such areas.” 

At present, agricultural research is 
continuing te speed up mutation rates 
in plants artificially by radiation, and in 
some farm animals such as chickens and 
hogs. In industry the use of radiation to 
— packaged feod, to measure or 

or count industrial products, and 
to: t faults in machinery by tracers 
has been reported. 

Biggest problem in routine disposal, 
however, is “what to do with wastes re- 
sulting Bias the processing of reac’ or 
fuel,” a 1956 report of the National 
Acadmy of Sciences said. 

| * 


KEENE SAID HE FEELS the care- 
ful monitoring of air, water and soil in 
immediate areas where constructive 


‘ (Continued on Page 13) 


By JOSEPH NORTH 
IT IS 300 years since the 


Quakers migrated to this 
land: I grew up in Pennsy!- 
vania where William Penn 


is virtually the patron saint 


so I went to a ee film 


“Friendly Persuasion” with 


more than usual interest. 


It is a simple, heart- 


warming story of a Quaker 
ser in south- 


by their odd, unworldly insist- 
ence upon turning the other 


check. 


There are, of course, degrees 
of devotion, and Gary Cooper 
plays she part of the lively 


father with more understanding — 


and warmth than I ever have 
seen in him. He goes far beyond 
the slit-eye; “Whoah, there pard- 
ner,” range of his vocabulary, 
and revealed a sly humor which 
hitherto I had not assotiated 
with» the memorable sheriff of 
“High Noon” 

His wife, played by Dorothy 
McGuire, is utter 
the meticulously vout preach- 
er of the flock, a devotee who 


PF sticks to the letter of the law, 


™ . i ‘sacred or profane, and preferably 
1. the latter. There is a delicious 


whose beliefs are violated by her 
husband’s- fondness for music, 


cious 
scene when he hauls a small or- 


rte iadigupetiy to the Bite 


rth ‘the ba 


thie 4 Phebe Be Ay mm: go Rls 


charming as . 


touches of the sort, the by-play 
of the teen-a age daughter who 
demonstrates that not only Judy 

O’Grady and the colonels lady 
are sisters under the skin, but 


even’ a backwoods Quaker girl . 
. The © 


will dream of romarice. 
eager, uncowed young son- who 
flouts his family’s convictions to 
take a gun against the Rebs is 
masterfully played by Anthony 
Perkins. 

THE story unwinds leisurely, 
but behind the scenes of bucolic 

ace, there is the hint of vio- 

ence to come. The war drums 
beat in the distance, for this is 
the second year of the Civil War, 
and the young suitor for the 
girl's hand is aiendy a~wounded 
veteran in Blue. 


It = a ote © scene when a 

ay Br ‘Union officer limps in- 

e Quakers’ Sunday~service 

to plead for volunteers. He con- 

fronts the hard, ge “end 2 
the elders Rae clubs 


nee and 


from the mother, Dorothy Mc- 
Guire. No, the may not 
bear arms even under the harsh 
circumstances of a war against 
slavery; the moment is poignant 
as the soldier limps out and the 
stalwart Quaker men stare at 
one another, perplexed, and 
shamefaced. - 

The film mounts to its climax 
when on the horizon we see the 
farmsteads geing up in smoke as 


Morgan’s Raiders enter the land 


across the Ohio. A call for home 
volunteers sounds through the 
countryside; and the Negro run- 
—_ slave who spoke to the 

tered aon son of his family 
call ~~ the plantations, 
joins u. aker son 


goes to ’ the oo Ae where the rifle 
is kept and eens it. 


HIS mother. : woe-struck by ) 


his headstrong determination to 
violate her sect's tenets, to wise 


(rep: * late! dease the “who ‘use’ ‘vio- * 


A "She"t 


sau 
“te 


When the Quakers Wouldn't Turn the Other Cheek 


does not stand in*the youngster’s 
way, for he must act as his con- 
science demands, and the boy 
goes off to battle. 

The war scene is magnificent; 
we see the mounted scouts of 
Morgan's Raiders syp the land, 
the river, to discover the shallow 
spot where they can best cross. 
We see the farmers dig in -be- 
hind tumbled tree trunks and 
wait for the signal to fire; it is 
withheld until the Confederate 
cavalry arrives in force, withheld 
as they plunge their mounts in- 
to the stream. The tension rises 
to the point where the audience, - 
like the defending farmers; is 
ready ta jump at a cricket's 
P | 

We see the young Quaker in 
his cold sweat of fear, which 
you ‘deduce is moral as well as 
physical; he is about to shoot 

. iow human being, this lad: 
aha, earlier in the story, endured 


he slaps: and blows «of ieering 
Vow ‘On! 
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How Montgomery Won 


By ABNER W. BERRY | increased earning power of Ne- 


‘groes made such dependence un-!run by White Citizens Councils 


AMERICA and the world: necessary. Two Negro-. lawyers! and backed by police power. So 
learned on the morning of| had arisen as skilled advocates of|with mass passive resistance, 


Dec. 6, 1955, that 50,000 Ne- res people in the courts, and coupled with an attack on Segre- 

“a. <i Al there was a similar increase in the|gation in the federal courts. the 
groes in ontgomery, a.,/other professions. Montgomery Negroes added an ex- 
on the day before had insti- 


A branch of the Nationa] Asso-|citing new page in the Negroes’ 
tuted a boycott of the city’s buses.| ciation for the Advancement of fight for freedom. 
The news was exciting, but it was}Colored People had schooled a! There is an irony in the fact that 
routinely handled. Everyone ex-|large section of the Negro commu-|all of this should have come out 
pected an early settlement of the|nity on its legal rights as inter-of the city which*proudly pro- 
issue, especially since the protest preted by recent rulings of the claimed its fame as “The Cradle of 
movement did not demand the|U. §. Supreme Court. Ministers,/the Confederacy.” The city which 
end of legal segregation but lim-/such as the Rev. Martin Luther|in 1861 was the headquarters of 
ited itself to the objective of | King, Jr., and others were preach-, the government formed to keep in 
equitable seating within the segre- ing a secial gospel, combining | slavery the immediate ancestors of 
gated pattern. Jesus, St. Paul humanist philosophy | many bus boycott leaders, has now 
Outsiders did not know, how- and the dynamics of de smocracy. become the salient in the struggle 
ever, that the demands repre-| Montgomery’s Negroes, then, for racial democracy. 
‘sented a carefully thought out/were not only stirred by the emo- * 
‘compromise aimed at neutralizing’ 


could win against a state and a city 


tion of indignation—they were NOW AFTER nearly a year of 


INTERVIEWED IN CHICAGO 


| 


Dixie Bus 0 


Could Desegregate Now 


By CARL HIRSCH 


wners Say: 


CHICAGO. 


A COMPTOMETER stuttered through a series of fig- 
ures as we sat waiting in the offices of the National City 


The stor y of profit: and loss. A sizable Negro business establish- ‘Not compromise witli sin.’ 
fa ‘ment was supported by the com- 


Lines, Inc., here in Chicago. 
beinig compiled by the young lady 
was a significant one. Profit—for| 
each of the bus lines operated by 
this company in a dozen states 
Loss for the line operated in 
Montgomery, Ala. 

Montgomery was. the subject 
that Mr. B. W. Franklin wanted 
least to talk-about. He didn’t want 
to be reminded that just a year 
ago, 
Alabama town began their historic 
boycott. 

As he sat at his big desk, vice- 
president of National City Lines, 
Inc., the very name of Montgom- 
ery brought to him the distasteful 
thought of this rebellion against 
the “Southern way of life,” of 
picket lines outside his office win- 
dow, of boycott threats againsi 
other bus lines operated by hi: 
company, of inane in the 
highest courts of the land against 
segregated buses—and ‘now the 
grim year-end financial picture of 
what had happened in Montgom- 


ery. 
had) 


National City Lines, Inc., 
been pulling gross revenue receipts 
of a million dollars a year out of 
Montgomery, Ala. But the year, 
1956 changed all that. | 

“What now, Mr. Franklin?” we 


asked. 


The v.p. had a quick answer for: 
The Worker. “Certainly we intend! 
to follow the dictates of the U.S. 
Supreme < Court,” he said, adding, 

“as soon as we get an interpretation 
of their ruling. 


| 


* 

“INTERPRETATION.” 
meaning of the November 12 rul- 
ing of the highest court might 
sé-m very clear to some people. 
The Alabama tederal courts had 
ruled the state's bus segregation 
law unconstitutional: And the U. S. 
Supreme Court merely said that 
“the judgment is affirmed.” 

“How could anything be clearer 
~~ that?,” we asked Mr. Frank- 

“Well, we'll have to see what 
our attorneys say,” he answered, 
“and, of course, they are waiting 
until the Supreme Court issues its 
full decree, which is supposed to 
come out about December 15. 

But Mr. Franklin was well aware 
of the fact that his segregationist 
friends were not “waiting” at all. 

President C. C. (Jack) Owen of 
the Alabama Public Service Com- 
mission was already busily at work 
on a new law to get around the 
Supréme Court ruling, a segrega- 
tion law “which a. not contain 
the words Negro or white.”. 

And Dixiecrat officials in a half 

— states ae schemi 


munity. 


e | churches 


the Negro people of that — C 


REV. MARTIN LUTHER KING | 
| secretary in Alabama, Sam sea 
hardt, had already issued his threat 
that “the people of Alabama are 
Not going to put up with mtegra- 
tion.” And the Ku Klux Klan was 
gathering statewide on the vut- 
skirts of Montgomery. : 
“YES, our attorneys will advise 
us what to do next,” said Mr. B. W. 
Franklin in C hicago. He was 
awaiting word, he said, from lawyer 
Truman Hobbs. of Montgomery. 
National City Lines, Inc., he eX- 
plained, is only a holding com- 


;pany, and each one of the bus lines: 
Th eis a separate enterprise. But these 


lines are wholly-owned by the par- 
ent company. | 

And there is no doubt that it is 
right here in Chicago that the 
policy is made for the bus lines in 
Jackson, Mississippi, in Beaumont, 
Texas, in Mobile. or Montgomery, 
Alabama. | 

“What is to prevent you from) 
desegregating the buses in Mont- 
gomery right now,” we asked Mr. 
Franklin. — 

“Well, you see there’s a state 
court injunction in Alabama which 
stops us from doing that?” he re- 

plied. | 


“Is there such an 


i 


your bus lines in Florida?” 

“Well, no.” 

“In Mississippi or Texas?” 

“No.” 

The concluding point hardly 
needed stating-that it was not 
just a matter of complying with 
the law at all. The Montgomery 
boycott movement had hit this 
company where it hurt: But what 
was a million dollars, more. or 


against; the. prone: 
from a century 


AF, bil 


injunction 
which prevents desegregation of) 


ny 
segregation? 


as much white opposition as was 
possiblc. Nor was it possible for 
the naked eye to fathom the pro- 
found factors underlying the con- 
Hict over a bus seat. As the fight, 
unanimously supported by 
Negro community, wore on, its real 


meaning became clear to all—ex-| world’s majority fighting to lift the|/segregated bus seating. 


cept Montgomery’s white rulers. 
* 


MONTGOMERY had _= grown 


from a 30,000 population river| 
port for Black Belt cotton, into | 


130,000 city. Its Negroes weré 
no longer exclusively servants and 
laborers. 
'groes—a 500 percent increase since} 
the turn of the century—there were 
workers in almost every category. 


Its pulpits. were occupied 
college-bred men and 
no longer depended| 
upon white philanthropy, since the 


by 


DEC. 1, 1955: Mrs. Rosa 
Parks, 42, a Negro seamstress, 
arrested by Montgomery police 
when she,refused to relinquish 
her bus seat to a white male 
passenger. Mrs. Parks was* a 


former secretary of the NAACP. 


DEC. 5, 1955: Anonymous 
leaflets appeared in Negro com- 
munities requesting that they 
stay off buses for a day in pro- 
test against the arrest and tria! 
of Mrs. Parks, “one of our fine 
citizens.” On the same day Mrs. 
Parks was convicted and fined 
$14. Few Negroes rode buses. 

Negro leaders, fearing ten- 
sions, met to plan strategy in af- 
ternoon. Organized mass meet- 
ing in Holt Street Baptist Church 
that night where it was resolved 
to stay off citv buses until driv- 
ers were courteous, seats. appor- 
tioned on first come, first served 
basis, and Negro drivers hired. 
Volunteer auto pool also organ- 
ized at the meeting for the trans- 
porting of the citys 50,000 Ne- 
Broes. 

DEC. 6, 1955: Boycott esti- 
mated to be 98 percent effective. 

DEC. 8, 1955: First of the 
regular Thursday and Monday 
night “pep” rallies held. Leaders 
urge non-violent, passive resis- 
tance to segregation. 

JAN. 6, 1956: Montgomery's 
Mavor William A. (Tacky) Gayle, 
after weeks of failure to break 
the bus protest with chicanery 
and police harassment issued the 
following threat: “We stand firm 
in our position that the white 
people of Montgomery are -not 
going to be coerced by threats 
and demands of the Negroes 
now or any other time.” * 

JAN. 30, 1956: The home of 
the Rev. Martin Luther King, Jr., 
president of the Montgomery Im- 
provement Association, sponsor 
of the boycott was bombed by 
an unknown racist. The Rev. 
King’s call for peace to the 
crowd of Negroes who gathered 
before his home, and his warn- 
ing that “he who lives by the 
sword shall die by the sword,” 
averted serious racial friction. 
FEB. 1, 1956: Another bomb 

the ‘front yard of 


the 


Among the 50,000 Ne- 


resi, 2 teeme ee: lene 


armed with the finest and most 
effective weapons western civiliza- 
‘tion has fashioned for the defense 
and extension of democracy. They 
knew that segregation was illegal, | 
that it was immoral; they knew, 
also, that they were a part of the 


cloud of dark-age racism. 
| The boycott tactic—passive re- 
| sistance—stemmed from: Henry, 
David Thoreau’s 
ence,” as refined by Mohandas: 
Gandhi, modified by Christianity, 
and adapted to the conditions con-| 
fronting Negroes in the South. 
“We will win,” declared the 
Rev. King, “with the weapon of 
love.” But, he continued, ‘ 


* 
IF GANDHI could win against 


résistance, 


Empire with passive 
then they 


the leaders reasoned. 


ROSE PARKS 


MRS. 
FEB; 2, 1956: 


meeting pledged a non-compro- 

all their de- 

were (There had 
been talk before the bombing 
of calling off the boycott pend- 
ing the outcome of a téderal suit 
filed against segregated local 
transportation). 

FEB. 19, 1956: A S$tate Grand 
Jury assembled to investigate 
the bus protest movement be- 
gan handing up indictments of 
Negro leaders. Attorney Fred D. 
Gray, 25, chief counsel of the 
protest movement was the first 
to be indicted. 

FEB. 22, 1956 (Washington's 
Birthday): Montgomery police 
began a mass round-up of the 
90-odd Negro leaders, including 
the entire membership of the 
Interdenominational Ministers 
Alliance, who were indicted by 
the Grand Jury. All were charged 
with conspiring to conduct an il- 
legal boycott. Indictments were 
brought under a law passed in 
1921 to break a strike. Mont- 
gomery became a focal. point of 
national and international news. 

MARCH 19, 1956; Trial of / 

- 90 leaders of the bus: a 
potigs Rtaeee God Ci Conrt , 
nts won fear Is ie 


“ 


j 


A boycott mass 


mise fight until 


mands won. 


“Civil Disobedi- 


we can- 


| be. 


walking and sharing rides, after 
making it $765,000 less profitable 
for the bus company, after braving 
police harassment, white supremacy 
‘bombs and court persecuttens— 
Montgomery's Negroes have -won 
a Supreme Court .decision against 
It is a vic- 
tory against segregated buses 
‘everywhere in the U.S. Though 
the fruits of the victory have not 
been tasted, it is sure to come. 
And the victory has been so impres- 
sive that Negro and white leaders 
from all over the country are in 
'Montgomery this week learning 
how it was achieved. 

Truly it is as one unnamed Mont- 
gomery Negro put it in a praver: 
| “Lord we ain't what we ouglh:‘ta 
We ain't what we wanta be. 


We aint what were gonna be. 


its,the armed might of the British But, _thank God, we aint what we 


was. 
Hallelujah! 


Timetable of the Boycott Victory 


the Rev. King stood trial first, 
waiving a jury. 

MARCH 21, 1956: Judge 
Carter declared the Rev. King 
guilty, fining him $500, chang- 
ing it to a sentence of imprison-— 
ment when the defense appeal- 
ed, and permitting the defendant 
freedom on bail. All other trials 
postponed pending outcome of 
the King appeal. 


MARCH 25, 1856: 
King addressed an 
crowd in Brooklyn’s Concord 
Baptist Church, as part of a 
national campaign to bring the 
Montgomery anti - segregation 
fight to every corner of the coun- 
try. 

MARCH 28, 1956: Observ- 
ance of the National Day of De- 
liverance and Prayer in support 
of the Montgomery Protest move- 
ment. Millions throughout (the 
country attended prayer meet- 
ings, topped by. ope in New 
York’s Manhattan Center. 

APRIL 1, 1956: Montgom- 
ery Improvement Association 
initiated movement to register 
10,000 Negro voters in the city. 
Rep. Charles C. Diggs, .addres- 
sing the kick-off rally there, pre- 
dicted that a Negro Congress- 
man would be elected froin the 
area in the near tuture. 


APRIL 23, 1956: The U. S. 
Supreme Court ruled against 
South Carolina in a bus segrega- 
tion case, implying that local bus 
segregation was illegal. 

APRIL 24, 1956: The Mont- 
gomery City Lines, operators of 
the city buses, ordered its driv- 
ers to cease enforcing segrega- 
tion laws. 


APRIL 25, 1956: Clyde Sel- 
lers, Montgomery Police Com- 
missioner, thréatened bus. drivers 
with arrest if they didn't enforce 
segregated seating, and subse- 
‘quently the city obtained a_court 
injunction to back up Sellers. 


APRIL 26, 1956: The Thurs- 
day mass meeting of the MIA 
pledged to continue the boycott, 
and prayed for the Health of J. H. - 
Bagley, Montgomery City Lines 
supervisor who had issued oe 
_ order against enforcing segrega 


tion. Psa par ere. 8, te 


The Rev. 
overtlow 
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euther 


By GEORGE MORRIS \_ 
WALTER REUTHER 


gressional price-wage-wage-profits 
investigation. 

The position of the auto union 
president was set forth in a.2,500- 
page letter to Mr. Eisenhower in 
which the first important labor 
comment on the current rising cost- 
of-living, as well as something con- 
crete for action, is contained. 


The idea of a Congressional in- 
vestigation of prices, profits and 
wages and their.relation to the 
cost-of-living index, has been press- 
ed by the auto union and other la- 
bor groups for some time. But now 
it is put in the President's lap for 
his support of the move that is 
known to have the backing of some 
influential Senators in the [abor 
and other ents. 

THE Reuther proposal was re-) 
newed as the government’s con-| 
sumer index climbed a whopping, 
half percent in October to the rec- 
ord of nearly 18 percent above pre- 
Korea prices. This \s the fourth 
consecutive hike site the price 
rises set off by the step] increases 
Jast summer. A comes small 
expansion in wage earnings, mainly. 
because of “boom” conditions in a' 
number of fields and overtime, has! 
been seized upon by employer! 
propagandists to back their claim’ 
that wage raises are the cause of 
the price increases. | 

Reuther’s letter was mild in tone, 
but the facts he cited to refute the’ 
anti-laborite line of propaganda, in- | 
cluding the President's, were hard-| 
hitting. He based himself mainly 
on familiar ground—the auto ‘indus- 
_ try—and noted that it was ‘the hike 

in new model auto prices that pro- 
vided the major boost for the index 
in October. That increase sent the 


Johnson's Credo: We Oppose 
Cloture and Civil Rights 


President Truman, that year was; 
supporting Resolution 15 which 
would have amended Rule 22 to 
force closing of debate by a vote’ 
of two-thirds of the Senate pres- 
ent and voting. | 

Johnson joined in the filibuster 
after the seventh day on March 
9, and during his speech yielded 


the floor to Sen. James O. Eastland| 


for a question. Eastland wanted to. 
know whether or not the bills which 


had been killed by filibuster had! 


been detrimental to the South. — | 


Johnson answered by pointing 
out that. some 26 bills had been 


killed by filibuster, but that all 


AN INTERVIEW WITH HUNGARIAN WORKERS 


By SAM RUSSELL 


Sam Russell is the Dondon 
Daily Worker correspondent in 
Budapest. This dispatch was 
sent Nov. 27. : 

BUDAPEST 


I VISITED SEVERAL fac- 
tories and spoke to the work- 


‘a law, he said only four bills had 


Tells Ike: Price Hikes Cause Inflation 


, challenging the President's suggestion that increasing wages 
may be the cause of the sharply rising consumer prices, has declared skyrocketing 
profits are the real cause and called on the Chief Executive to back the idea of a Con-|_ 


® higher cost of housing. The cost 


o increasin 


REUTHER 


cost of transportatien for the av-| 
erage workers family to the all- 
time high of 11 percent of its 
budget, the Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics revealed. This compares 
with 30 percent of the budget that 
the government estimates is spent 
for food for a family of four. 
* 


REUTHER’S ‘letter, warning of 
serious consequences for the econ- 
omy—a still wider disparity between 
productivity and consumer power 
—if the inflation trend isn’t halted, 
came in the midst of evidence of 
more price increases on all sides. 
The trend is stimulated also by the 
Near Eastern crisis, affecting some 
fields like oil and shipping costs 
directly and .other less directly, 
Americans are already paying high- 
er gasoline and fuel oil rates as a 
result of the invasion of Egypt. 

With much of the price hike 
still to be reflected in the index 
for November, new increases are in 
the offing for sugar, shortening, 


potatoes, chocolate, rubber, wool 
products, carpeting and most of 
the new autos that were still not 
riced. The railroads are pressing 
or heavy boosts in freight rates. 
The government's new steps to re- 
lieve “tight money —raising the in- 
terest rate on mortgages for home 
purchases—will he. reflected in the 


of purchasing an auto has alréady 
been affected by government steps 
the cost of borrowing 
for instaliment financing. 
* 

“UNFORTUNATELY, and I am 
sure unintentionally,” wrote Reu- 
ther in his letter to the President, 
“the example you used in your press 
conference of Noy. 14 left the im- 
pression that wage increases are 


the cause of our current inflation. 
For example, the New York Times, 
in reporting your remarks, used) 
the caption ‘Mentions Labor 
Rises. We are of the firm belief 
that an objective analysis of all 
the economic factors relating to, 
wages, prices and profits will fur- 
nish irrefutable proof that wage in-_ 
creases definitely cannot be blamed 
for recent price increases by major 
corporations in basic industries 
such as auto and steel.” | 

Reuther mays at that since the’ 
war, profits of America’s giant 
corporations “have reflected a dis- 
“2h yr ge large share of the: 
ruits of advancing technology and 
greater productivity, with the 
wage earners and consumers left 


far behind. 


Citing -the auto industry as an ex-, 
ample, Reuther also noted the in-| 
dustry is the heaviest consumer of | 
steel, rubber, glass, textile and elec- 


: 
| 
i 


but five of them had “since become| 
law.” Excerpt from a 1917 bill to 
arm merchant ships, a-bill which 
Johnson said was superfluous since 
such arming was taken care of by 


been killed. These, he implied, 
were directed against the South. 


“The Force Bill of 1890-(a bill 
to pivtect the rights of Southern 
Negroes—A.W.B.) . the anti- 


lynching bills . . . the anti-poll tax 
bill (and) the FEPC bill.” 
* 


HE MADE it plain that he as, 
well as the other filibusterers could! 


- — - ——-— —~_— 
a ee — 


be expected to exercise reason’ on 
all matters except thosé having to 
do with citizenship rights of Ne- 
groes. 

“We are asked to choose between 
the freedom to enact laws hastily,” 
he declared, “and the freedom to 
speak. I cannot embrace any free- 
dom which demands, as the terms 
of its existence, the imprisonment 
of another freedom.” 

Johnson here displayed the slick’ 
rhetoric which has become his trade 
mark behind which he hides his 
basic affinity with the outright rac-' 
ist and die-hard Dixiecrats. | 


For! 


trical equipment in the country and 
spreads its widely. . 


ery | 

tory workers in its U. §, plants. Its 
profits before taxes were running 
at annual rate of 78.9 percent of 
its net as times the aver- 


fore the 1955 price 

20.7 t of , equivalent 
to $310 of a car w : for 
$1,500 and retailing for $2,070. 

_ “Ford, whose workers won ap- 
proximately the same economic 
gains as those of General Motors, 


ing _— during the first nine 

months of the year equal to 37.7 

percent on net worth on an annual 

basis and to $3.06 per hour for 

every hour worked by its U. S. fao- 
workers 


a’ face of such profits it would 
be a gross distortion of the truth 
to say that economic concessions 
to their workers compelled these 

tions, which account for 
80 percent of the total car produc- 
tion, to raise their prices.” 

Reuther observed that the steel . 
union compiled similar data show- 
ing that industry was_ completely 
unjustified in its price hike. 

Holding that the first step to- 
wards measures to halt inflation 
is to “inform and arouse” the gen- 
eral public on the facts in the pic- 
ture, Reuther urged the President 
to use his “good offices to call for 
a searching Congressional investi- 
gation of the wage-price-profit re- 
ations” in the steel, auto, packing 


raised prices in 1955, after report- 


and other basic industries. 


AVERAGE HOURLY EARNINGS 
HIGH AND LOW INDUSTRIES 


SEPTEMBER 1956 


— 


—From AFL-CIO News._ 


example, in explaining why South- 
ern Senators fought so hard against} 
civil rights, Johnson pleaded: 

“When we of the South rise here 
to speak against this resolution or 
to ga against civil rights pro- 
posals, we are not speaking against 
the Negro race. We are not at- 
tempting to keep alive the old 
flame of hate and bigotry. We are, 
instead, trying to prevent those 
flames from being kindled.” 

* 

“THIS is why he opposed a fed- 
eral law against poll taxes as a re-| 

uirement for voting for candi-; 
totes for federal offices. This is 
why he opposed* an anti-lynching| 
bill and a FEPC law granting every’ 
American an equal right to earn a 
living producing goods destined for 
interstate commerce. Johnson didn't 
want to “keep alive the old flames 
of hate and bigotry.” 


ise 

ise 
245 
144 


————a 


But the junior Senator from 
Texas showed no discomfort at the 
obvious hate and bigotry displayed 
by his colleagues from Mississippi 
and South Carolina. For there oc- 
curred this short but revealing ex- 
change between Sens. Olin D. 
Johnston (D-SC) and Eastland of 
Mississippi, as Johnston participat- 
ed in the filibuster against a change 
in the Senate rules: : 

EASTLAND: Do the people in 
South Carolina believe in white 
supremacy? 

OLIN JOHNSTON: The senator . 
knows they do. _What makes the 
Senator from Mississippi ask me 
that question? : 

EASTLAND: De any of the po- 
litical leaders in South Carolina 
believe in white supremacy? 

JOHNSTON: Certainly they do. 

EASTLAND OF MISSISSIPPI 


(Continued on Page 13) 
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ing of the council which was pre-;demands were he listed them as for the withdrawal of Soviet troops.{er shortages. 


sided over by Geza Kesseg, a 
‘chemical ence in the plant, and 
earlier I had a long talk wit hhim, 


; 


Janos Ogor. 


; 
' 


THE CHAIRMAN told me that, 
ers and they told me what in his opinion, the situation of the | 4—Freedom of the press and, 


’ 


; 


with the secretary of the council, 
Bela Tomas, and another member, 


follows: 


1—Ensuring of the independence opinion the people still supported 


and sovereignty of Hungary. 
9 
Socialist achievements. | 
3—Friendly relations between all 
Socialist countries on the basis of 
full equality. 


radio and freedom to travel abroad. | 


The chairman said that in his! 


! ° ° f iali . 
The defense of the country’ realization of Socialism on a 


truly democratic basis, but they did | 
not want to see the new party or- 
ganized in the factories on the same | 
bagis as the old one, “where party 
functionaries were sitting in soft | 
chairs.” | 


I spoke with the secretary of 
the temporary workers’ council, 
Bela Szenetzy, with the vice-chair- - 
man, Pal Kupa, and with another 
member of the council, Jozef De- 
veyl. 

They told me the transport dif- 
ficulties prevented more people 
coming to work. 

7 


FROM MY TALKS with these 
members of the workers - council 
it is evident that there is still a 
great deal of confusion about the 
role of the council when they come 
into permanent existence on the 
basis of the new law. There is still. 
some idea that they can combine 
the functions of employers and 


of the present Kadar Government was very diffi- In the Goldberger. plant there 


‘had been seven full-time. party 
functionaries with a set of offices, 


and the workers feel very strongly 


they thought “ = pe 
situation. cult. There was a great deal of ane 0 br said, “that there 
| Re? : | spirit in the country. 
At the Goldberger textile plant, 2¢cumulated — dissatisfaction, — be-'qy,, people fear a return of what 
which normally employs 4,200, 80 Cause in the past ten years of the), pened here before. | 
percent of them women, just over Rakosi regime so many promises, ‘Premier Kadar has said many that if the new party is organized 
2,000 were working today when I had been made and bro en that} times that the crimes of the past i? the factory every official should 
visited the plant. This plant yester- there was a great deal of mistrust! . never be repeated; but the| work at the bench, Putting an end: 
day elected its permanent werkers’ #088 the workers, people are waiting for deeds to|to the existence of a paid party 
council of 48 members. P . | He pointed out that the“Gold-| show that the old regime will not bureaucracy. 2 
In section 2 of the plant there berger workers were among those’ retyrn.” At the great Csepel works, which|trade unions together while fulfill- 
were 15 candidates for the eight;who had initiated the return to = I visited yesterday, out of 30,000|ing some sort of vague political 
normally employed at the 19 functi 


places to be filled. The workers|work, but they were still waiting on. 
lants in the combine over 14,000| Discussions on the future func- 


struck out the names of those they pedir -ywrcyeg all me demands p soe he. Sher wel 
. add: not ~want: cil. , ,+| Would be met. { a reported for , but only 41,800 tigon of } new. party and the Ptcxi et 
e1 sat bis co wart bosses of howe "(Continued on Page 12) ae 


"iT attended arf ofthe Bist meet | When l asked isi whi 


; * 

HE..SAID THAT the workers 
demanded of ‘the Government that 
.(, 4a $00R~ as. upossible negotiations 
these'should start with the Soviet. Union 
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THE SWISS PROPOSAL 

THE British and French are leaving Egypt with their 
tails between their legs. Their shabby aggression has 
brought them nothing but grief. One of the latest evidences 
of the self-inflicted economic wounds is the British request 
that the United States and Canada waive interest pay- 
ments of $103,800,000 on World War II and postwar loans. 

And there are political headaches a-plenty. In his 
Jamaica exile, where he’s trying to forget it all, Sir Anthony 
Eden contemplates his uncertain future as even his best 
friends discuss the advisability of dumping him. 

For the peoples of the world who want peace and 
for the national liberation movements of the Middle East- 
ern countries all this represents a-great victory. Yet the 
cry about the shipment of Soviet arms to Syria and the 
British-French attempt to use the cold-war regimes: of 
Turkey and Iraq to cook up a provocation against Syria 
show the urgent need for over-all settlements. 

For whatever reasons, the United States and the So- 
viet Union stood together in the United Nations on the 
question of a cease-fire and the withdrawal of all British, 
French and Israeli forces from Egypt. Their: joint efforts 
are esential for solving the Suez crisis in a way that guar- 
antees both Egyptian sovereignty and equal access to the 
Suez Canal for all nations. 2 

Joint U.S.-Soviet efforts are no less essential for ad- 
' vancing a solution of the Arab-Israeli conflict that. will 

guarantee the rights of Israel as well as the Arab coun- 
tries. It looks to us as if the Swiss proposal for a Big Five 
“summit conference (including India) is still the best ap- 
proach to nailing down peace in the Middle East and 


everywhere else. 


TARGET FOR JANUARY 3 


CHANCES SEEM better than ever to win a significant 
advance in civil rights when Congress opens January 3. 

For over twenty years the will of the majority has 
-been flouted in Congress by a conscienceless minority. The 
weapon of this group was Sénate Rule 22 which has al- 
lowed Southern reactionary Senators to block the anti- 
lynching bill, the anti-poll tax bill, and other civil rights 
measures with filibustering otherwise known as unlimited 
debate. 

_ Then came the eye-opener of the 1956 elections. 

The big shift in the Negro vote away from the Demo- 
crats. registered deep. dissatisfaction with that Party's 
shilly-shallying on the issue of civil rights. The same might 
be said in part of the big labor vote for Ike in some Nor- 
thern centers. 

Now six Democratic Senators, led by Paul Douglas of 
Illinois and Hubert Humphrey of Minnesota have pledged 
themselves to challeuge Dixiecrat power in Congress by 
moving for the end of Rule 22. 

Not only the Democratic Party, but President Eisen- 
hower and the GOP will*be called upon té redeem their 
campaign pledges for civil rights when Congress reopens. 

Sixty-four votes are needed in the Senate to defeat 


_ i ® . 

Repeal of Mlinois Oath Law 12-8 cts tn ° 
i | . already committed to their pledges; to win over individual 
Pressed Despite Court Decree 


Senators not yet pledged; to put the heat on local Demo- 
CHICAGO. — A fight to re- act.” 


‘(Exeept Canada and Foreign) 8 Menths 


DAILY WORKER asd THE WORKER 
DAILY WORKER 


WINSTON 


issued by the national committee of the Communist Party this weekend. The call, addressed 
to all party districts, state committees, sections and clubs, gives the basis for representation 
at the convention. It also pro-| 
| . 
y'tadne. revs ENA Winston Appeals 
Party be held in two parts, one 
prior to and the other after the | 
national gathering. F Ch . A 
te bee of menos see FOF Caristmas Amnest 
mined by average dues payments 
through the first ten months of} IN A LETTER addressed too 9 
“Each district Party organiza-|the country, Mrs. Edna Winston, = | ; 
tion,” the call states, “shall be en-| wife of Henry Winston, former or- % 4% 
titled to elect: ganizational secretary of the Com- ; | 
tal membership is 50 or less; President Eisenhower urging a @r 
“b) three delegates for the first|Christmas amnesty for Winston % 
100 members, and three for each|and other Smith Act prisoners. 
and Federal Prison serving an eight- Bye : 
“c) two delegates for each addi-| year sentence under the Smith Act. B ‘ 1 
tional 100 members above 600.”|As a member of the Communist $e 
but no vote may also be elected by|one of the original group of 11 & 
each district up to 25 percent of|defendants tried and convicted in § 
the total number to which it is|1949 on a trumped-up charge of 
THE CALL ALSO announcescate the necessity of overthrowing 
the levying-of an assessment of $2\the government of the United 
on each employed party member!States by force and_ violence.” 
member or housewife in order to) and Judy, 6. i 
help defray the convention ex-| “The only force and violence Hi 
nses. connected with my husband,” Mrs. 
part of “a new world situation andj nected with millions of other young 3 
a’ new relationship of forces.” It; Americans—his service in the armed  P®litical refugee, an exile from his 
cites the united labor movement,| forces of our nation. He enlisted/!amily and friends for nearly five 
Negro people and many white citi-'two months after the attack on/May “Well imagine. 
zens, and the promise of atomic-Pearl Harbor. He served with; “On March 5, 1956 he surren- 
energy and new technological de-| honor for close to four ‘years in| dered voluntarily at the U.S. Court- 
oly capital as the force that -as- a certificate of merit in recognition | “By husband is now serving an 
saults the living standards and lib-| ‘of conspicuous meritorious and | eight year term, having been given 
outstanding performance of mili-'4n additional three-year. sentence 
for contempt of court after his’ 
ae American people stand on people, ng bebe a _ fought) voluntary surrender.” 
e threshold of great democratic, 2gainst the force and violence visit- ee « 
ne Pha ag tiscninat this Cresbold aguledt hla pease. Ho. hes The letter points out that “many 
~ {their stro disagreement ith 
most determined and united strug- but for peace and democratic) ( acaiiseumil feel die Gee Only 
gle—there is lost ground to be re-| tights for the Negro people and jist Christmas Mrs. Eleanor Roose- 
won, There are new vistas of, * Muste, Prof. Henry Steele Com- 
peace; of a_ successful struggle “On JULY 2, 1951 my husband mager, B. F. McLaurin, Elmer 
against poverty and economic in- was to surrender to the court to! Rice’ and 40 others sent an open 
health and education; of securing! or wrongly, he chose the difficult'ing that he free all Smith Act 
full citizenship for the Negro peo-'and thorny path of becoming a prisoners from jail. 
ple, undoing the evils of McCarthy- ore ERO EEG Sat tht ibe 
new gains for democracy.” In preparation for the conven-|'members, and also among other 
. DESCRIBING THE Communist;tion the call urges “the fullest workers who are or have been in 
Party as “at the most critical junc-|democratic discussion . . . in all/close association with our Party. 
out the need to correct “past errors'clubs. The national Draft Resolu-'to assure that the opinions of those 
and. strengthen its. ties with the|jtion and other pre-convention ma- unable to attend Party meetings 
American working class and peo- terials should be given the widest,are registered in the discussions.” 


A CALL to its 16th national convention, to be held in New York City Feb. 9-12, was 
poses that all section and district 
Delegates are to be elected on 
1956, according to the call. _ {friends of civil liberties throughout & <= —- | 
“a) two delegates where the to-|munist Party, asks them to-write % 
additional 100 members up to 600;| Winston is now at Terra Haute 
Alternate delegates with voice) Party's national committee he was 
entitled. “conspiring to teach and advo- 
‘and 50 cents on each unemployed, Winston as two children, Larry, 9, ; 
The call describes America as} Winston’s letter states, “is that con- 
the civil rights struggles of the/in the U.S. raya in February 1942,|vears—the agonies of which you 
velopments. It singles out mgnop-'a jimcrow outfit and was awarded house in New York... . 
erties of the people and blocks the’ | 
road to progress. The call adds:'tary duty. A son of the Negro 
—dnd it can be crossed only by the fought all his life not for violence distinguished Americans, despite 
covered as well as ground to be for all Americans. velt, Norman Thomas, Rev. A. J. 
security; of progress in housing, begin his five-year term. eA rag to President Eisenhower urg- 
ism and Eastlandism, and achieving) ple’s movement.” possible distribution among all 
ture in its history, the call points districts, leading committees and Special means should be devised 
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repeal.” 


cratic and Republican organizations; to make sure that 

every group which has expressed concern about civil 

De tae eat f rights has put it orn the record—where it will be felt—that 
pea yles aw was 
called for here this week after 
the Illinois Supreme Court re- 


fused to cancel out the law. 


The widespread reaction to the 
eourt’s ruling was that the law 
remains a harmful one, “Because 
a law happens tobe constitu- 
tional does not necessarily make 


it a good law,” declared an edi-: 


torial in the Chicago Sun-Times. 

“In our opinion, the Broyles 
so-called Loyalty Oath Law is 
still of dubious value despite. the 
fact that the Illinois Supreme 
Court has now upheld its con- 
stitutionality.” 


LABOR’S DAILY, the widely- 
~ Circulated trade union paper, 
stated: af 

“Granting, that the Broyles law 
is constitutional, it is still not a 
_ good law or a law need- 


The paper added editorially: 
“It is regrettable that the court 
should have seen fit to preserve 
this souvenir of an hysterical 
period—and probably, should the 
issue be appealed to the U. S. 
Supreme Court, ‘the law wonld 
be invalidated by that tribunal. 
A similar Oklahoma statute was 
knocked out a year or so ago.” 

* 


LEADERS of the Chicago Di- 
vision of the American Civil Lib- 
erties Union, the organization 
which sponsored the court test of 
the Broyles Law, had not decid- — 
ed this week whether the appeal 
to the U. S. Supreme Court 
would be made. 


Director Kenneth Douty said 
that ACLU lawyers were “care- 
fully studying the decision to see 
if the constitutional issues are 
so raised that the U. S. Su- 
preme Court can be asked to rule 
on the constitutionality of the 


b 4 


It was the opinion of some op- 
ponents of the Broyles Law that 


the case was presented in a fash- 


ion which did not fully raise the 
constitutional issues. The three 


* individuals who brought suit in 


the test case were school teach- 

ers yho have refused to sign the 

oath: 
* 

THE ACLU attorneys argued 
that they were being deprived of 
their salaries “without due pro- 
cess of law,” since the Broyles 
Law does not provide for 
charges, hearings, trials, appeals. 

In the Illinois Supreme Court 
opinion, written by Chief Jus- 


tice Ray I. Klingbiel, it was 


stated that the Broyles Law 

“merely prescribed a standard of 

eligibility” for employment. 
One of the teachers involved 


in the test case, Mrs. Sara Pickus, “ 


expressed the hope that the 
(Continued on Page 12) 
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Rule 22 must go. 


oo 


gain.” 
_ _ His only worry 


QUARLES’ FOREIGN POLICY: 


READY THE HYDROGEN BOMB 


Secretary of the Air Torce 


Donald A. Quarles demonstrated 
again last.week that he is one of 
the leaders in the get-tougher- 
with-Russia school of thought. 

His speech to the American 

iety of Mechanical Engineers 
here at the Statler Hotel was 
based on the assumption that 
sooner or later we are going to 
dump H-bombs on the Soviet 
Union. 

He was “thrilled” over the 
fact that two flights of B-52’s 
had flown up to 16,000 miles, 
“a distance more than enough to 
have taken them from a base in 

U. S. to any probable target 


was that, be- 


cause of the increased complex- 
ity of airplane construction, a 
“faulty electronic component” in 
a plane “could’ prevent the de- 
livery of a weapon that might be 
sabia Po a million times more 
powerful” than a few tons of 
TNT—the H-bomb. 

Quarles’ speech was in the 
spirit of the Pentagon policy. 
Three days later C.L. Sulzber- 
ger, (Dec. 1) N. Y. Times dip- 
lomatic correspondent, disclosed 
that “ after (General) 
Twining left (the-Moscow air 
show last summer) several U. S. 
jet fighters appeared over west- 
em Soviet skies at extremely 
high altitudes.” The Russians, 
said Sulzberger, viewed this as 
a threatening gesture, — | 
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Cost of Living, Wages 
And the Unorganized 


By GEORGE MORRIS 
THE government has 
made it a habit when it an- 
nounces its monthly in- 
creases in the cost of living 
index to also report the 


monthly increase in wage earn- 
ings. Thus the latest report was 
handed ~out by the Bureau of 
- Labor Statistics 

showing a rise 

in the cost of 

living index ~! 

a steep half 

percent in the 

one month, to 

a new all-time 

high, the pub- 

lic was also 

told that wages 

rose to an all-time high. 

When the cost of living rise 
of the previous month was made 
known, the public was told that 
average wages in manufacturing 
passed $82.00 a week (before 
tax deductions) and hourly earn- 
ings for the first time passed the 
* $2.00 mark. Whatever the gov- 
ernments’ intention by simultan- 
eous release of the “good” and 
“had” at the same time, the 
widely publicized monthly story 
has different meanings to differ- 
ent people. 


TO MUCH of the general 
public the story conveys the idea 
that the rise in the cost of living 
must naturally follow the rise in 
wages. The onus is on labor. 

To the better-protected worker 
who actually gets the higher 
earnings reported in the statis- 
tics, the suggestion is that he 
needn't worry over the price 


Your Money and Your Life 


hikes. Wage raises or the up- 


- ward climl of wage escalators 


in contracts, take care of the 
loss. 

To the great mass Of unor- 
ganized poorly paid unionized 
workers whose wages stand still 
it is suggestéd that their trouble 
is due to the pressure of the 
better-protected workers for 
wage raises because (so they are 
told) that brings the higher cost 
of living and what amounts to a 
cut in the real wages for those 
who stand still. 

The implication is the same 
for the millions of men and wom- 
en and children on fixed social 
security, jobless pay, survivors 
assistance, pensions, home relief 
checks, o. army allotments. 

All the above propositions are 
not true, but employer propa- 
ganda biased against labor un- 
ions fills so much of the air that 
it is almost inevitable a large 
percentage of the population 
would come to the. conclusion 
employer. propagandists want 
them to draw. The government, 
for example, does not make si- 
multar.*ous reports on profits of 
corporations and payments of 
dividends to stockholders along 


with prices and ‘wages to give 


people a chance to possibly con- 
clude that the drive for ever- 
higher profits, powered mainly 
by the monopolies, is the major 
instigator of higher prices. 


¥ 

THIS, OF COURSE, brings 
up the point we have often harp- 
ed on this column: that the la- 
bor movement is using bow and 
arrows to meet the propaganda 
machine-guns of the employers 


and their administrators in the 


“big business government.” At 
times, the employer camp even 
hogs credit for wage ‘increases 
won mainly through organized 
labor’s effort. , 


The recent dramatically an- 
nounced 10-cent raise by Sduth- 
ern textile employers to about 
half million workers, mainly to 
block a union-organizing drive 
that seemed to be shaping, was 
one example. The pose of the 
employers as magnaninous peo- 
ple and the government as a 
welfare agency when the $1 
minimum went into effect, was 
another case. 

The employers fought every 
way they knew to prevent a raise 
of the minimum and the Eisen- 
hower administration, unable to 
stem the tide, tried to limit it to 
90 cents. The trade unions were 
truly the major force that fought 
for this improvement for low- 
paid .workers predominantly not 
in unions. 


There is far more involved in | 


the problem than a question of 
“public relations” by the unions. 
“Economic Trends and Outlook” 
a monthly analysis issued by the 
AFL-CI Economic Policy 
Committee headed by. Walter 
Reuther, says across the front 
page of the November issue “$2 
An Hour Is Not Enough.” The 
bulletin observes that even the 
very modest minimum standards 
of health and decency budget of 
the Department of Labor for a 
family of four calls for $4,400 
annually or $2.20 an hour work- 
ing uninterruptedly. 

“The next convenient spot 

(Continued on Page 14) 
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Who Buys the Elections? - 


By LABOR RESEARCH 
ASSOCIATION 


IN THE wake of the 
1956 elections, it is perti- 
nent to read through the 
hearings on campaign con- 
tributions held this year by 
a U. S. Senate Subcommitttee on 
Privileges and Elections headed 
by Sen. Albert Gore” (D-Tenn). 
Only early details on 1956 con- 
tributions have been published 
so far. These show virtually the 


same pattern ‘as in 1952. ; 
For the 1952 campaign, the 


committee obtained from Prof. 


Alexander Heard of the Univer- 
sity of North Carolina the most 


detailed analysis of campaign . 


contributions ever made. Dr. 
Heard analyzed reported contri- 
butions by over 9,00 individuals 
each giving $500 or more. They 
reported a total of $14 million, 
and, according to Heard’s esti- 
mates, probably an equal amount 
in large gifts was not reported. 
Who are these 9,000 who fi- 
nance our elections? They in- 
clude the officials and directors 
of 92 of the 100 largest corpora- 
tions in America. Top men of 66 
corporations gave only to Re- 
publicans, two only to Demo- 
crats, and 24 to both. Over 90 
setae of the total money raised 
rom these giants went to the 


Republicans. Prof. Heard infer- 


red “that it is officials:of smaller 
businesses, rather than these 
largest businesses in the country, 
w..0 contribute money to the 
Democrats.” 

Observation of the list confirms 
this—if we recognize that by a 
“smaller” business Prof. Heard is 
referring to companies, let us 
say, in the $10-$100 million 
class, instead of the $1-$10 bil- 
lion class. These i a com- 
Mog in some Cases have con- 

icts with the giants, but at the 
same time they are linked to 


‘ 


them by a thousand financial and .. Congress. 


s *2 hy y ‘ ee 


personal ties. A substantial part 
of the Democratic morey is 
screened in its origin, Coming 
through corporation law firms. In 
fact, 186 large law firms had 
members making campaign con- 
tributions of $500 or over, even- 
ly divided between Républicans 
and Democrats. 


* 


MOST prominent among the 
big business givers are the men 
from the wealthiest families in 
America. The Rockefellers gave 
$150,500 to the Republicans in 
1952, the Pews $145,980, the 
duPonts $80,381, and the Mel- 
loris $50,183. By some accident, 


‘56 elections, which according to a front page story in 
unsuccessful 


tion broke all records in an 


~ 


the Pews also gave $1,000 to the 
Democrats. The preliminary list- 
ings for 1956 showed three of 
these four families (except for the 
Pews) again at the top of the Re- 
publican list, and in the same 
order. 


These facts, as well as those 
given in our Labor Fact Books, 
show that the laws prohibiting 
corporate ‘giving and limiting in- 
dividual gifts to ‘$5,000 are an 
utter mockery. Duncan. Norton- 
Taylor, assistant managing editor 
of Fortune magazine, testified 
that he and his staff had inter- 


viewed some 74 corporate board 
(Continued on Page 14) 
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An AFL-CIO News comment on campaign expenditures for the 


this publica- 
attempt to elect a GO 
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Dear Editor 


SSIs Letters from Readers 


Breast Beating 
Won't Win Workers 


BROOKLYN. N.Y 
Dear Editor, 


The continuing discussion con- 
sisting, of .breast beating and be- 
rating does not help achieve so- 
cialism one bit. It was necessary 
to examine and proclaim errors, 
but there is nothing constructive 
about continuously lambasting 


the Soviet Union and each other. 
This constant self beratement is 
not going to convince either the 
anti-Sovieteers or our own work- 
ingclass. 


It fould be much better if 


“ee comer minded their own 


usiness of bettéring conditions 
in America. Get into the raging, 
aus for Negro pais 
combat the rising cost of living, 
strengthen the trade union move- 
ment, vocalize the need for 
world.disarmament, spread the 
demand for amnesty for political 
prisoners, engage in the many 
struggles that face the American 
people, strengthen the progres- 
sive movements. 

We are not isolationists, but 
we are neglecting our own back 
yard.—Louis Dinnerstein. 
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Neutral Police Force 
Proposal for Hungary 

CLEVELAND. 
Dear Editor, 

I and many other rank and 
file progressives in Cleveland are 
profoundly disturbed by the re- 
cent events in Hungary and the 
dogmatic reaction of many lead- 
ing progressives in this area. We 
feel that the spark of truth is be- 


ing kept alive particularly in the 
columns and editorials in the 


Daily Worker. We hope that you’ 


will continue to fight for a gen- 
uine scientific Socialist point of 
view. One that is a truly inde- 
pendent American Socialist point 
of view, free of Soviet cultism 
and Stalinist dogma. In other 
words, analyzing all the facts 
and not juggling a few chosen 
ones as we have done in the past. 

I and many others have. been 
disturbed particularly by Enu- 
gene Dennis’ recent statements. 
First his negative vote on the 
Hungarian situation which point 
by point in his explanation was 
directed at white-washing the 
Soviet Union. Also in his letter, 
he, not Joe Clark, reached a 
“new low’ (his words), when he 
so crudely twisted Joe Clark’s 
references to West Germany and 
Japan in his column. 

After discussing the situation 
with other progressives who are 
of a mind that Russian troops 
should withdraw forthwith from 


Hungary, I have proposed what 


they agreed is a more construc- 


| tive proposal. 


I would read as roughly this: 
Whereas the Soviet Union vio- 
lated the principle of self de- 
termination of nations and creat- 
ed a situation fraught with dan- 
gen to world peace and the 
peaceful transition to socialism 


’ of all nations. 


Whereas a Soviet withdrawal 
at this point would lead fo anar- 
chy and the danger of fascist 
elements taking advantage of the 
tragic situation growing out’ of 
the betrayal of the Hungarian 


+ Communist Party and: unprinci- ° 
pits <a) i) ae . 


in 
s 
. &- 


pleled initial intervention ‘of the 
Soviet Union, 

That a neutral Military for 
be sent to Hungary, .compo 
of six nations; two independent 
Socialist nations (Poland and Yu- 
goslavia), two European non-so- 
cialist neutral nations (Finland 
and Austria) and two Asian neu- 
trals (India and Burma). 

And that the Russians with- 
draw from Hungary as this po- 
lice force moves in. And this 
neutral police force supervise 


‘free elections with all anti-fas- 


cist parties (socialist and non-so- 
cialist) participating. 
Sincerely yours, 
Clevelan shop worker. 
© ° 
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Error 


Corrected 
Dear Editor: 

In the Nov. 18 Worker on 
page 14: “Fistula is a chronic 
recurrent abscess.” ) 

A fistula is not an abscess! 
It may lead to an abscess, but 
it is not an abscess! How can 
you allow such ignoramuses to 
write in your paper? 

—A Comrade Doctor 
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Suggests Scrutiny 


Of USSR Socialism 
: NEW YORK. 
Dear Editor, 

In the Jast issue of the CP 
Discussion Bulletin James Jack- 
son berates those who “assert” 
that socialism does not exist in 
the USSR. Apparently he be- 
lieves that after all] that has hap- 
pened, the mere assertion that it 
does is adequate. I do not think 


$0. 

I think that describing the 
USSR as socialist places an en- 
ormous Obligation (one might 
say burden) on us and we ought 
to be pretty sure of our ground. 

It seems clear that the people 
of the USSR do not have mueh 
control over their own destiny— 
politically, economically, milita- 
rily. The foreign policy of the 
USSR whil@ anti -- imperialist 
(i.e. Western imperialism) -may 
not be socialist, 

The basic question is one of 
ownership and control. Granted, 


for discussion’s sake, that the 
workers own industries, etc., is 
ownership without effective con- 
trol’ meaningful? 

Perhaps a study of the situa- 
tion would cause us to proper! 
describe the USSR as a “social- 
ist-economy country and not 


. simply and unqualifiedly as “so- 


cialist.” Or perhaps a_ study 
might reveal that the USSR 
while not capitalist, is not at all 
socialist and is a unique, unanti- 
cipitated historical form. 

In any event I think this ques- 
tion is of paramount importance 
and should get some study; not 
merely assertions one way or the 
other. | 

Sincerely, 
—A Friend. 

o 
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Value of Worker 


Higher Than Ever 
Dear Editor, -— ) 
I was asked recently “Is it am 
use to support The Worker 
wo! answer was “Yes! Decidedly, 
es 
: I know The Worker. I have 
read The Worker constantly for 
the past 23 years. Part of that 
time it was the only daily paper 
our home, and even to have 
$ i on Page 14) 
M | é, 


d Americans Favor 
| 5.-Soviet Friendship? 


We present oe “sage Qn 
are part of t istory t 
long struggle of Bishop James P. 
DeWolfe of ne Protestant Epis- 


copa! diocese of Long Island to> 


oust the Rev. William Howard 


_Melish of the Church of the Holy. 


Trinity, Brooklyn, because of his 
men social and political be- 
$ 


One is an excerpt from a 


speech made by the Rev. Mr. 


Melish at a recent public meet- 
ing of the National Council of 


American-Soviet Friendship. The 
other two are the full texts of 
Bishop DeWolfe's statement on 
the Rev. Mr. Melish’s speech and 
the latter's letter to the Bishop. 

All three items were released 
to the press. 


s. 


en 
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REV. WILLIAM HOWARD MELISH 


“Let us pledge our efforts to the kind of 
peace that can endure because it repre- 
sents and serves the true interests of 
all mankind.” 

“I am shocked beyond words at the 


presence of ministers of Christian 
Churches ai a rally to celebrate . . . the 
“bloody founding, the bloody past, and 
the bloody presént of the — Soviet 
Union.” 


IF THERE ever was a 
moment for people con- 
cerned with peace to try to 
stand their: ground and do 


their work, it is this moment 
and this time. For, surely would 
- we serve the world interest of 
intellectual freedom and civil 
liberty, were we, under pressure 
or coercion, to yield our right of 
free assembly and discussion by 
cancelling this traditional dual 
anniversary meeting because of 
_ intimidation, fear of criticism, 

or personal ‘expediency. We in 
the National Council have 
fought nine long and bitter years 
for this right to organize and 
assemble and discuss and pub- 
licize our convictions in this 
area of American foreign policy, 
and we cannot honorably yield 


it now. ... 
o * = 


-SOME OF US, who have 
never idealized Communism at 
the same time that. we have in- 
terested ourselves in the ethical 
aspects of its social theories and 
achievements, find ourselves 
perhaps less shocked by the 
present developments than we 


are saddened by them. 
There is a genuine sense in 
which the theories of Karl Marx 


sought to> create a society in 
which human exploitation should 
be eliminated, and in which the 
labor of men and the resources 
of the people should be inter- 
‘related in a_ constructive pro- 


ductivity designed to benefit the 
whole. 

Multitudes of men and women 
greeted the birth and watched 
the rise of the Soviet Union as 
the embodiment. of such a 
rational and ethical concept of 
society. There is something 

thetic and tragic about the 

amage done to a serious social 
ideal by the inconsistencies and 
outright errors of those who ad- 
vance it. Many folk, in all walks 
of life, today are feeling this 
acutely. 

Whether, in the East, it be be- 
cause of the failures of the Com- 
munists in the Soviet Union 
stemming from their Russian 
background, the hangover of a 
Byzantine tradition of autocracy, 
or the evil by-products of a po- 
lice state that has been allowed 
to- flourish all-too-uncontrolledly; 
or whether, in the West, it be 
because of the resumption of 
open colonial ‘aggression by a 
French Government claiming to 
be “socialist,” the truth is 7 
the ethical ideal and prin = 
underlying a genuine socialist 
society is sadly compromised; as, 
indeed, are those of us who, in 
our concern for a happier hu- 
man society, have allowed the 
dream and the vision to obscure 
or over-ride existing ugly reali- 
ties. 

Yet, in spite of the disclosures 
of tragic Soviet failings, and 
now this open resort to armed 
coercion in a Hungary which we 
all deprecate, it seems te me un- 


necessary that any of us should 
repudiate, or make any apology 
whatsoever for, our four years of 
working for American-Soviet 
friendship in a war against 
Fascism, and in the struggle for 
peaceful co-existence, a justifi- 
able and fundamentally correct 
espousal has been made on our 
part. 


At the same time I cannot 


read such words as a brother 
Christian minister in England 
has written; the Rev. Stanley 
Evans, without realizing that to 
some degree they apply to us. 
He says: 

“Most of us who have written 
and spoken about Russia and 
Eastern Europe, while we have 
reported truthfully and gauged 
accurately some aspects of So- 
viet life and the life of the New 
Democracies, Have been griev- 
,ously wrong about others. Our 
‘appreciation of the good and 
of the forward strides led us to 
reject uncritically much of the 
evidence which did’ not suit, our 
particular interpretations. There 
is probably nobody who writes 

in support of the U. S. S. R. of 
whom this is not true—and it 
certainly includes the present 
writer,” 

The Rev. Mr. Evans goes on 
to say something that I, too, 
believe and hold needs sayin 
“It is important that the mr f 
wide. movement for friendship 
with. the USSR continue in being, 
but if it is to serve a purpose 
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The Rev. H. W. Melish (left) and Dr, W. E. B. DuBois, speak- 
ers at anniversary observance of American-Seviet diplomatic rela- 
tions and of founding of the Soviet Union. 


for the good of humanity it must 
raise itself to a hi level of 
friendship, the kind that is not 
afraid to criticize or protest when 
criticism and_ protest are neces- 
Sary.” 

With this explicit understand- 
ing, it is my conviction that all 
of us have got to continue ten- 
aciously to seek the same broad 


aims that we have beén seeking; 
peace, the elimination of the 
hydrogen and atomie threat, the 
beginings of disarmament, the 
reduction of the arms race, the 
rebuilding of and resorting to the 
United Nations as an instrument 
of collective action and mutual 
assistance, greater freedom of 
movement between- peoples, the 
cross fertilization of diftereing 
social systems, and, above all, 
the acknowledgment of our uni- 
versal need for a greater respect 
for people as individuals, greater 
tolerance, greater compassion, 
greater humanity. 


Part of the world problem is 
the simple fact that the Soviet 
system is sufficiently a success 
that it has made Russia a’ great 
power able to begin for the first 
time, with some sense of secar- 
ity, to throw her weight around 
in the world; and this fact places 
a great burden of responsibility 


on the Seviet Jeaders to main- 
tain the aims and principles of 
historic socialism, as it places 
a similar responsibility on us to 
m&intain the aims and principles 
of democracy. 

We are all guilty of talking 
ideals and acting in contradic- | 
tion to them. We Americans did 
it in Guatemala and in Mr. 
Dulles’ addiction to armed pacts 
outside the United Nations. 
Britain and France did. it in 
Egypt, as did Israel. The Soviet 
Union is now plagued with a 
Hungary and will pay a heavy 
price before this involvement, 
however needful it may be have 
seemed to them, is finished. All 
of us are compromised. But be- 
cause of this, for us to despair 
and to gear ourselves .to the in- 
evitability of a Third World 
War, would be hysterical non- 
sense and madness... . . ; 

So, on this 39th anniversary 
of the founding of the Soviet 
Union and this 23rd anniversary 
of the establishment of diplo- 


matic relations between the 
United States and the Soviet 
Union, let us pledge our efforts 
to the kind of peace that can 
endure because it represents 
and serves the true interests of 
all mankind. 


=) 


RT. REV. JAMES P. DeWOLFE 


THE RIGHT REVER- 
END James Pernette De- 


Wolfe, Bishop of the 
Protestant: Episcopal Dio- 


cese* of Long Island, de- 
nounced the Rev William How- 
ard Melish, supply-priest of 
Holy Trinity Church, Brooklyn, 
for appearing and speaking at 
the recent rally of the leftist 
Council: of American - Soviet 
Friendship Association held on 
Tuesday evening, Nov. 13, at 
the Pythian Temple, West 70th 
St., New York City. 

The rally was called to cele- 
brate the 39th anniversary _ of 
the founding of the Soviet Union 
and the 23rd anniversary of the 
establishment of diplomatic re- 
lations between the United States 
and the Soviet Union. 

“I am shocked beyond words,” 


AAR 
REY. DeWOLFE 


said -Bishop Dewolfe, “at the 
presence of ministers of Chris- 
tian Churches at a rally to cele- 
brate what has aptly been called 
the ‘bloody foun cing. the bloody 
past, and the bloody present of 
the godless Soviet Union. 
Against the background of re- 
cent events in Hungary—the 


savage brutality of the Soviet 


troops, their ruthless butchery of 
help ess women and little chil- 
dren, their callous destruction of 
hospitals and bed-ridden pa- 
tients, their wanton pulverizing 
of the once beautiful city of 


Budapest with their tanks and 
guns, their ghastly slaughter of 
valiant Hungarian students and 
workers revolting against their 
monstrous slave-masters of a 
decade, their treacherous seizure 
of the representatives of the rev- 
olutionary governments with 
whom they were at the moment 
negotiating for terms of a settle- 
ment, their continued killing of 
countless thousands of .unarmed 

asants and workers—how, in 
the face of these black and foul 
deeds committed but a week ago 
by the Soviet soldiers in Hun- 


gary, Christian ministers could 
lend their presence and their 


_words to a rally, congratulating 


these infamous enemies of the 


human race, these modern pro- 


tagonists of the ange a 
this,” said the Bishop, “ 

yond my seninidhaaahia ar 
moves me not only to great sad- 
ness at heart, but also to a burn- 
ing indignation. 


“I am especially shocked that ~ 


one of my own clergy should 
again choose to associate him- 
self with the atheistic commu- 
nists and by his presence on 
their platform compromise his 
ordination vows as’ a priest in 
the Church of God and by his 


association with them deny the 
Faith and freedom which were 
won for us all by the blood of 
the martyrs.” 

“Moreover, Bishop DeWolfe 
continued, “the action of this 


one supply priest last Tuesday 
night has brought scandal and 
disgrace to this diocese and seri- 
ous unrest among Christian peo- 
ple everywhere. As his Bishop I 
eel that a statement should be 
made at this time to disassociate . 
myself and the members of the 
Diocese of Long Island from the 
shameful conduct of this one 
clergyman and to make my pub- 
lic protest against it and him 
in the strongest terms possible.” 


The Rt. Rev. J. P. DeWolfe, D. D. 


Cathedral House, 
Garden City, Long Island, N. Y. 
My deat Bishop: 


It is sorrowful‘that once again 
you have publicly denounced an 
action on my part without first 
enquiring and ascertaining the 
facts. 

Had you taken the trouble to 
find out what I actually said on 
Tuesday night, you would have 


seen that in no way did I defend . 


the Hungarian tragedy which I 
thoroughly deprecated. It is 


shocking taht you should have: 
implied this in your statement 


inasmuch ‘as the accounts of the 


meeting as reported in the major 


metropolitan dailes, and I quote 
The. New York Times as an ex- 
ample, stated: “Mr. Melish re- 


MELISH REPLY 


ferred to ‘armed coercion’ in 
Hungary and deplored the oper- 
ations and defects of the Soviet 
System.” A full text of my ad- 
dress was available to you and I 
am sending a copy of it with this 
letter. | 

What I was-seeking to do, and 
this cannot escape you on read- 


ing my speech, was to plead, as 
a Christian minister, for patience, 


self-discipline and-the taking of 


“a long view in this moment of 
international .crisis’ with its in-— 
_tensely aroused emotions. Sure-_ 


1 oe 


eae of the Protestant Episco- 


Church released just yester- 


can the statement ‘9 my 
speech that all of us are com- 


‘promised be considered objec- 


tionable in the light of the pas- 
toral letter’s declaration: “The 
Karsh judgments of the self- 
righteous against unilateral 
actions of o must be soften- 


Cameron Beadle, warden; E. De 
Witt Ramel, Clerk, Phillip Brooks 
John H. Burke, Frederick A. 
Cleeland, Harvey A. Cox, Frank 


Decorato, Alex E. O. Munsell, 
Chelsea Watson, vestrymen, re- 
quest me to inform you that 
they unanimously endorse my 
writing this letter to you to ex- 
press our’joint indignetion, and 
thart the ysupport the Christian 
sentiments expressed in my 
speech of Tuesday night. 

They wish me further to state 
to you that upon the fuller in- 
formation made available to you 
by this communication, in line 
with the New Testament injunc- 
tion of speaking the truth in love, 
they hope you will make an 


equally public retraction. 


att & | yours,'' 
William Howard Melish. 
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TV VIEWS 


~The Education’ of Eloise 


Pereset yy 2h st F . and will continue to be reflected 


By BEN LEVINE 


HAL MARCH was the 
gentle grafter of the Satur- 
day night TV revival-of the 
Broadway musical, “High But- 
ton Shoes,” and Mr. March's 


disarming technique as. a _ confi- 
dence man was as fascinating as 
his regular Sunday night giveaway 
pe” o~mances. 
- also good to see Nanette 
~'n, fof we missed her 
- ‘pretty face and 
her acting danc- 
ing arid singing 
on Sid Caesar’s 
nour. Miss Fabray 
appears to have 
improved: her art 
by branching out 
on her own. - 
“High Button 
Shoes,” however, 

. has not improved 
Wi: = - vears, and our attention 
wandered in the second’ half, But 
this was not before we noticed how 
amazingly similar to the $64,000 
program was the scene in the musi- 
cal comedy in which the con man 
gives away an automobile as a lure 
to his marked-out victim. , 

. The resemblance, of course, is 
only a surface one, for the Revlon 
gifts have no strings attached, and 
what is more trustworthy than a 
check on the Manufacturers Trust 
Co.? 

Also startling was the similarity 
between the pitchrhan’s talk of the 
musical comedy con man and the 
Oldsmobile commercials that sidled 
into the show. 

All cats are gray in the dark, 
and in the twilight of TV culture 
the sales talks and the entertain- 
ment tend to blend in a dull mix- 


ture. 
* 


CONSIDER the case of that 90- 
minute commercial for the Hotel 
Plaza which was ‘presented as 
“Eloise” on the Playhouse 90 pro- 
gram. This dramatization of the 
hook by the night club singer, Kay 
Thompson, tells the story of a poor 
little rich girl separated-from her 
parents, who keeps the guests and 
servants of a swank hotel in con- 
- stant turmoil with escapades in 
the style of Dennis the Menace. 

The six-year-old Eloise puts 
turtles into the beds of guests, she 
scrawls her name over doors and 
walls, but the fun is as spontane- 
ous as Joe McCarthy's tears over 
Hungary, for nothing Eloise can do 
is not quickly righted by her par- 
ents scrawling their name on a big 
fat check for her sumptuous suite 
at the Hotel Plaza. 

The main aim was to present a 
picture of a hotel Sanita with 
manager and ‘servants speeding at 
the beck and call of even the 
youngest of its cash customers. 

An added come-on was the par- 
ticipation of Ethel Barrymore and 


Monty Woolley, who, for pay or 
publicity or both, consented to 
take silly bit parts, no doubt to re- 
mind those who can afford it that 
a stay at the Hotel Plaza includes 
a chance to rub shoulders with the 
great. 

We cannot, of course, attach any 
blame to the actors for taking such 
semi-advertising jobs. Even the 
gods of the theatre require more 
solid sustenance than ambrosia and 


nectar. 
* 


THIS hotel commercial paraded 
in the clothes of pedagogical phil- 
osophy. The indulgence of Eloise 
in every luxury money can buy 
was rationalized as progressive edu- 
cation, the sort of upbringing that 
Jean Jacques Rousseau prescribed 
about 150 years ago for his ideal 
child, Emile. 

“Let the infancy of children 
have time to ripen,” wrote Rous- 
seau, adding, “Exercise his cor- 
poreal organs, senses and faculties 
as much as you please, but keep his 
intellectual ones as inactive as pos- 
sible.” 

But Rousseau assumed his ideal 
child would grow up in a “natural 
environment. He assumed;-as John 
Dewey pointed out, “a fraternal so- 
ciety whose end should be identical 
with the good of all its members,” 

or, as we should say, a socialist 
or communist society. 

The smartest men of Madison 
Avenue can't make us believe the 
Hotel Plaza supplies that kind of 
society. 

Eloise is constantly picking up 
the hotel phone to. order the 
fanciest desserts. 

Rousseau's Emile, however, 
learns to prefer “good fruit and 
vegetables, sweet cream and kind- 
ly people.” Emile, although a 
ities child, is brought up in the 
world of the farmer and the work- 
er. 
But the Hotel Plaza is the world 
of the merchant, and in that world 
a “natural education” produces 
oily a spoiled brat. 


” 


THE commercial spirit. seeps 
even into the better TV offerings. 
There is, for example, the display 
of sample wares. 


A marvelous actress like Siob- 
han McKenna recently gave us,-on 
Omnibus, rapid-fire scenes from 
excellent plays like Sean O’Casey’s 
“June and the Paycock,” but al- 
ways the artistic morsel was snatch- 
ed away from us just as we were 
beginning to like it, so that our ap- 
petite was teased but never satis- 
fied. This may have stimulated the 
sale of tickets for St: Joan, but our 
frustration outweighed our pleas- 
ure. | 

In our bitterness, we can only 
say that Miss McKenna treated us 
as her less fortunate and less talent- 
ed sisters of the state treat an au- 
dience in a burlesque show. 

The 18-minute view of the Puc- 
cini opera, “Tosca,” on the Ed Sul- 
livan hour was also irritating in its 
excerpt character, and this kind of 
hurried glimpse cannot, I believe, 
make many converts. 

Maurice Evans also tantalized us 
with a short scene from Shaw’s 
“Apple Cart,” which was delight- 
ful as far as it went, but, like the 
arms of the Venus de Milo, it 
didn't go far enough. 

* 


FORTUNATELY, Mr. Evans 
made more than adequafe amends 
to his TV audience about 10 days 
later when he gave us, in a skillful 
90-minute ara ange of “Man and 
Superman, as full and satisfactory 
“average of John Tanner as would 
a pleased Bernard Shaw him- 
self. 

From a slow start, the play 
sparkled as it grew, giving us new 


EVANS 


facets of Shaw’s tranformation of 
Mozart's and ‘Moliere's Don Juan 
into a modern personality. 

We are also grateful to Joan 
Greenwood, Edith King, Sylvia 
Short and the rest of the splendid 
cast for a glorious 90: minutes on 
Sunday's Hallmark Hall of Fame. 

The commercial spirit here gave 
way completely to the artistic con- 
science, in which the interest of the 
audience is foremost. It did not, 
like “High’ Button Shoes,” try to 
snare attention with a flashy fizz 
that led to a sales talk and a fizzle. 


Jett School Closing After 12 Years 


THE Board of Trustees 
of the Jefferson School of 
Social Science voted form- 
ally on Nov. 26, 1956, to 
terminate the institution's 
existence at the close of the cur- 
rent fall session. 

Founded in 1944, at the flood- 
tide of progressive labor and peo- 
ples movements stimulated by 
the anti-fascist war, the Jeffer- 
son School flourished over many 
year, and made notable contri- 

utions in interpreting Marxist 
socialist thought to large num- 
bers of people. There have been 
more than 120,000 enrollments. 
in courses at the school’s main 
center, not neers added thou- 
sands in extension classes-and an- 
nexes. In one year alone, 1946- 
47, there were more than 14,000 - 
enrollments. The board is confi-~ 
dent that the understanding and 
inspiration provided by - the- 
school will live on in the minds 
of its many thousands of students, . 


‘ 
; 
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During the past nine years, 
the Jefferson School has had to 
wage an up-hill fight against un- 
warranted persecution by the 

Feceral Government. This began 
with the Attorney General’s in- 
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clusion of the schoo] on his list 
of so-called “subversive organi- 
zations. in December, 1947. It 
continued in more intense forms 
during subsequent years» cul- 
minating in the “Order” of the 
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From left to right David Alfaro Siqueiros, noted Mexican painter, 


Communist poet, and Rivera. 


By MASON ROBERSON 


THIS month, the people of 
Mexico celebrate the 70th 
birthday of one of their fore- 
most citizens and one of the 
world’s foremost painters, 
Diego Rivera. 

Rivera can probably boast the 
largest audience of any painter 
alive today. His work has brought 
joy and inspiration to hundreds 
of millions of people across the 
world, The people of Mexico are 
so familiar with his work that they 
feel they know the man like one of 


their family. They once tried to 
elect him President of Mexico 
simply on the knowledge of the 
man they had through viewing his 
murals on key government build- 
ings in various cities. 

It is not surprising the Mexican 
people should feel an intimate un- 
derstanding of the man. He has 
given them ample material on 
which to base judgment. 

The National Palace in Mexico 
City is a block-long three-storied 
edifice built around a huge inner 
court, encircled by huge balconies 
on every floor. Some 25 years ago 
Rivera started his now world fa- 
mous frescos on the balcony walls 
and running up the great central 
stairway of the palace. It is a stag- 
gering amount of surface for even 
a house painter to tackle; Rivera 
filled it with exquisite, glowing 
studies covering the history of Mex- 
ico—which goes back before the 
birth of Christ. 

A few blocks away, a building 
of somewhat similar proportions 
and design houses the Ministry of 
Education. Its balconies are dec- 
orated with anothér tremendous 
series of Rivera murals, 

A few blocks away, in the grand 
palace and tourist headquarters of 
Mexico, the Hotel Del Prado, is an- 
other Rivera mural. This one is 


_Miscretely curtained off because 


“the Maestro” casually included 
a figure in his design holding a 


Se 


Subversive Activities Control 
Board: that the school register 
undey provisions of the McCar- 
ran Internal Security Act—an 
ordef grossly violating the rights 
of fre speech and- assembly 
guaranteed by the First Amend- 
“ment. to the Constitution of the 
United States. _ } 
Although this SACB order is 
still on appeal in the tederal 
courts, its harmful effects on the 
Jefferson School have been catas- 
trophic and irreparable. .Thou- 
sands of students have been de- 
terred from enrolling at the 
school by fear they might lose 
their jobs or suffer other politi- 
cal reprisals. The resultant loss_ 
of income, aggravated by the 
heavy costs of legal defense, has 
created a financial, situation in 
which it is impossible for the 


- > 


school.to continue’ its program’ 


scroll on which is written “There is 
no God.” : 

Down the way a piece, at the 
Hotel Reforma, is another Rivera 
mural. In the Palace of Fine Arts 


are Rivera murals and paintings; 


they blossom in the window of art 
stores along the main streets, a 
Rivera mural covers the front of 
an imposing new motion picture 
house, another decorates the en- 
trance of the sports stadium at the 
great new university on the edge 


. 
5 


His Revolutionary 


of the city and on the walls of the « 


newly. erected hospitai. 
paintings and sculpture are every- 
where, 
¥*: 
YOU'LL find his work in Chile 
and Peru’ and Argentina and half 
a dozen other Secuth American 


countries. You'll find it in the U. S. 
The man's capacity for work is 


. % 
Rivera — 


Negro 


A Pictorial History of the Negro 
in America. By Langston « 
Hughes and Milton Meltzer. 
Crown, New York. 316 pp. 
$5.95. 

THE highlight of the. 
Negro people's history in 
America — their enslave- 
ment, their joys, their sor- 
rows, their struggles to be 
free, their contributions to the 
culture of the land of their op- 
pression—are effectively captur- 
ed in this handsome pictorial 


study by Langston Hughes and 


Milton Meltzer. 
From the slave traders to the 
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ablo Neruda, famous Chilean 


paeedary. At the School of Agri- 
culture at Chapingo, just outside 
Mexico City, the chapel resembles 
a small model.of St. Peters in Rome, 
with paintings running up the wall 
and across the ceiling to fill the 
room with life. Rivera painted that 
at the same time he was painting 
the frescos at the Ministry of Edu- 
cation. 


He paints 12 and 14 hoursa day; 
people who knew him during his 
younger days say he often worked 
20 hours a day, sometimes falling 
asleep on the — 


RIVERA was born with the itch 
to paint. Shortly after his birth, 
Dec. 8, 1886, in Guanajuato, he 


began to draw. By the time he was 


three his father, a noted educator, 
emptied a room in the big family 
house, lined the walls with black- 


RIVERA MURALS 
can be found in the 
United States the 
Stock Exchange lunch- 
eon club and in the Cali- 
fornia School of F ine 
Arts in San Francisco; 


at the Institute of Art in 


at 


Detroit; at the Museum 
of Modern Art in New 
York City. A mural he 
did in San Francisco 
Bay is now at San Fran- 


cisco City College. 


boards and made it the boy’s ex- 
clusive domain. He spent hours 
happily drawing. At the age of 10 | 
he was busy painting landscapes 
as a student at the Academy of 
Belles Artes in Mexico City. 


In 1907, at the age of 20, he had 


— so far he was sent to 


urope on a scholarship. Except 
for a few trips home, he remained 
in Europe until 1921 studying in 
France, England, Spain, Italy and 
the Lowlands. 

Among his friends during these 


years were two other artists of 


some acclaim: Pablo Picasso and 
Ilya Ehrenburg. He shared an 


apartment with Ehrenburg for some 


years and is said to have been the 
inspiration for the Russian writer's 
first novel. , 
That these and other men great- 
ly influenced Rivera’s thinking was 


~~ we  e - — oo ee 


made clear on his return to Mexico. 
That was in 192]. Shortly after- 
wards he started work on the chapel 


of the Agricultural School at Cha- 
pingo. Here the paintings, strongly 
reflective of the influence of the 
great Italian wall painters in style 
—a style he soon abandoned—are 
also strongly assertive of Rivera's 
revolutionary beliefs. Scattered 
throughout the chapel — sunk in 
metal in the entrance, carved in 
wood in the doors and on the backs 
of the benches and in the speak- 
ers stand, filling up the odds and 
ends of empty spaces ‘between 
the murals as well as in the murals 
themselves are the hammers and 
sickles and the clasped workers’ 
hands, the symbols of communism. 

* 


RIVERA formally joined the 


Communist Party of Mexico in the 


istory Comes Alive in Pictures 


Montgomery bus boycott, there 
are few aspects of Negro life 
in America that have escaped 
the attention of the authors, 


either in their brisk, readable 


text, or in the prints and photo- 
graphs which make up the bulk 
of the large-size volume. 


Such pictorial presentations 
of history has proved highly 
successful and effective in the 
past and it is welcome news that 
one should now be available on 
the Negro people. Because s0 
much has‘had to be done in the 
field of original, scholarly re- 
search on Negro history to com- 


bat. the outrig:t suppression of 


misrepresentation of the truth, 
popular treatments of the sub- 
ject have been .almost entirely 
lacking. 

“The Pictorial History of the 
Negro in America” helps to fill 
this void. It should certainly en- 
courage its readers to go deeper 
into the subject and to obtain 
works as those of the Negro his- 
torians Carter Woodson and Dr. 
W. E. B. DuBois and Herbert 
Aptheker’s Documentary History 
of the Negro People in the U. S., 
all of which are cited in the au- 
thors’ bibliography. 

The authors grind the axe for 
no particular political dogma in 


their book. Neverthless it is 
marked by a definite identitieca- 
tion with liberal thought and by 
a vigorous confirmation of that 
viewpoint which holds that the 
Negro people have fought—and 
properly so—during and since 
slavery times for full equality. 

Many of the prints and pic- 
tures used were new to the read- 
er. Some of the most striking 
and chillingly effective are re- 
yroductions of slave sales and 
Hliers advertising for fugitive 
slaves. 

THERE is only a fleeting ref- 
erence to American Communists 
in the book, and that a tribute to 
their campaign for the Scotts- 
boro Boys. In the interest of 
completeness, the volume might 
have included mention or photo- 
graphs of James L. Ford, first 
Negro ever to run for the Vice- 
Presidency (he ran on the Com- 
munist ticket in 1932 and 1936), 
or of Benjamin J. Davis, first 
Negro ever to win election to 
the New York City Council or, 
for that matter, to an important 
municipal post in any major 
American city. 

Speaking of first, Mrs. Char- 
lotta Bass, first Negro woman 
ever to run for the Vice-Presi- 
dency (on the Progressive Party 
ticket in 1952) rated a mention, 

But these, and other defici- 
encies of organization of the text 
in .relation to the pictures are 
minor in comparison to the vol- 
ume's interest and worth. | 

It is.a book which will stimu- 
late deeper interest~ in” Negro 
history. It deserves space_along- 
side» such works as the afore- | 
mentioned. Doeumentary,. His- 
tory and, in this age of comie 
beoks and television, it is a par- 
ticularly attractive gift to con- 
sider for students’ and other 
yeung people who like their edu- 
cation visual.—R; F, artes | 


rt Made Diego Rivera World 


mid-twenties and has maintained 
a stormy relationship with that or- 
ganization ever since. 

His Marxist understanding of his- 
tory and identification with the 
strength, the beauty, the aspira- 
tions of the people of Mexico gave 
a rich flowering to Rivera’s de- 
velopment as an artist. 

Having absorbed and mastered 
the techniques of European art, 
Rivera over the years more and 
more turned ‘ this encyclopedic 
knowledge into the development 
of a form that would be uniquely 
Mexican. 

His later paintings incorporate 
the colors of his homeland; the 
forms often reflect ancient Aztec 
designs; the subject matter is 
Mexican history, its revolutionary 
heroes and struggles, the grandeur 
and promise of the future. His fay- 
orite models are Mexican peasants, 
the men, women and children of 
the poverty-stricken villages and 
farms. 

One of his most recent murals, 
in the entrance of the great new 
hospital in Mexico City, is divided 
with halt the space devoted to the 
modern ways of healing practiced 
in various. wards of the- hospital 
today. The other half shows the an- 
cient Aztec medicine men and how 
they treated the same diseases. The 
whole mural is done in strong, al- 
most primary colors and reflects 
the geometrical designs of those 
ancient Indians. 

For a border for this mural, 


‘Rivera carefully reproduced the 


leaves, berries, roots and other ma- 
terials used by the Aztec doctors. 
Over the years he has studied his- 
tory, folk customs, architecture and 
other subjects in the archaeology 
of Mexico. This knowledge has 
greatly enriched his murals. 
— ‘ 

AS PART of that history, Rivera 
has painted many murals power- 
fully attacking U. S. imperialists 
and imperialism for their role in the 
subjugation and _ exploitation of 
Mexico. From U. S. President Polk 
and Generals Taylor and Scott, 
who led the war of 1846 against 
Mexico (which cost that country 


™~ 


’ 


Church, Savs 


win aay <{ 
Section of Riveras peace mu- 


ral painted in 1952, showing the 
Korean war in background. In 
the foreground Mexicans are 
collecting peace signatures. Wo- 
man on right, gathering signa- 
tures in wheel-chair, was Rive- 
ra’s wife, the late Frida Kahlo, 
herself a leading painter. 

L 


Texas, New Mexico, California and 
other states) to General Pershing, 
who led an expedition into Mexico 
in 1915, Rivera has recorded their 
deeds. The elder Rockefeller and 
many of his fellow robber barons, 
who shared in the rape of Mexico, 
are painted in their true colors— 
along with Lenin, Karl Marx and 
other Communist leaders in theirs. 


One famous mural, now in the 
Palace of Fine Arts in Mexico City, 
was Originally painted in Rocke- 


’ feller Center in New York City. A 


portrait of Lenin, incorporated in 
the work, and made it “unsuitable.” 
The builders of Rockefeller Center 
ordered it destroyed. 

Rivera was part of a great move- 
ment in’ Mexico that stimulated 
hundreds of painters to turn to the 
wall for a canvass and to speak to 
the multitudes with their art. That 
development has produced hun- 
dreds of fine painters and three 
grand masters of the mural form: 
Orozco, Siquieros and Rivera, un- 
doubtedly without peer in the 


world. 


It has led to an enrichment, of 
Mexican architecture that has made 
a visit to that land an unique joy. 
And it has brought great art into 
the lives of countless millions of 
people—anyone who walks across 
Mexico City. 

It has brought signal honors to 
Rivera—medals and citations from 
government and from societies of 
artists, architects and others in the 
United States, Chile, Argentina, 
Bolivia, Germany, Peru and, of 
course, his ceained 

To these new ones will doubt- 
less be added on the 70th birthday 
of this master painter and human- 
ist, Diego Maria Conception Juan 
Nepomucena Estanislo de la Riv- 
era y Barientos de Acosta y Rod- 
riquez, who signs: his work Diego 
Rivera. 
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Your Health : 
New Cures for 
Rectal ills - 


By A DOCTOR 

NATURE has provided-man 
with a wonderfully strong: and’ 
efficient body remarkably’ 
adapted to our needs. How-' 
ever, it is not surprising that 
there are a number of natural weak: 
spots in so complicated a structure 
as the human body. These weak 
spots are located at points where 
the large blood vessels and _ cer- 
tain other structures pass from 
one body compartment to another. 

When such’ a passage becomes: 
wider than it need be, it poay allow 
the protrusion of some’ structures 
from its natural location to an ered 
where it does not belong. This 
condition is known as hernia,. or 
rupture, congenital if t at 
birth (due to failure of complete’ 
development in the embryo), or | 
acquired if developed after birth.| 

Most acquired hernias are pro- 
trusions of some intra-abdominal 
tissues through a weak point as a 
result of sudden pressure or strain, 
as from quick lifting of a heavy 
weight. Or they may result from 
the repeated smaller strains of a. 


severe chronic cough, from re-j 


peated straining at stool, from the 
growth of an_ intra-abdominal 
tumor, from marked gains of 
weight, or from pregnancy. 

Most hernias can be recognized 
by a bulge under the skin in the 
involved region, with or without 


| 


Bored with Free Time? 


By BERNARD BURTON 

WALL STREET has 
found the answer for the 
two women on whom I 


 eavesdropped on the bus 
| ride home. 


“I’m so tired,” said one, as the 
bus bounced me closer to earshot. 
“Fd just like to get home and 
lie down, but I hardly dare sit 
down.” 

“I know what you mear,” said 
the other. 

“Til get home now,” the first 
continued, “and cook for dinner. 
The girls—I have two, 11 and 16 
—will de the dishes, but (Tl have 
te mend their clothes for school 
tomorrow, and iron. Then I have 
to do the beoks for my husband's 
store. We can't afford a book- 
k . It just seems. so hard .to 
do ks after you do them in 
the office all day long.” 

“Well, I don't have it quite 
that hard,” said the second wo- 
man. “I have only a three-year- 
old girl. I'll have to start cook- 
ing when I get home too. My 
husband does the dishes. But 
then I always just sit down and 
do nothing for 20 minutes. After 


that I'm all right and I can get | 


at the ironing and the mending 
and the other things.” 

I kept thinking about that con- 
versation for a long time after I 
got off the bus, in a sort of con- 
scious stricken, half-guilty way 
of the male animal. 

* 


BUT now I feel better. I have 


read the Wall Street Journal of 
Oct. 11, 1956, and I know relief 
is on the way. The home of the 
future will have it all worked out. 
An autdmated kitchen will make 
cooking -and dish-washing no 
chores at all, even coffee-coming 
out of a wall spigot (if you like 
it instant-style). There will be 


thermostatically controlled blank- 
ets, instantly - thawing frozen 
foods, electronic wands that will 
get rid of the dust with just a 
wave, replaceable wall panels, 
and lots mere. 

Furthermore, it appears’ that 
only a_ theoretical - argument 
among the captains of industry 
stands in the way of realizing this 
open sesame to leisure for all— 
including working mothers. The 
question: what will women do 
with their extra time? 

- Here’s how Kenneth Van 
Dyck of Van Dyck Associates put 
it in the Wall Street Journal: 


“What will be the effect on 
the homemaker of work-savers 
which gradually take away the 
opportunity for expressing initia- 
tive, creativeness and ingenuity- 
Are we slowly breeding a race of 
package cooks and bored home- 
makers? Designers should be 
aware of this trend and make 
a concerted effort, when design- 
ing new items for greater con- 
venience, to encourage through 
their design maximum creative- 


part of the user- 
housemaker.” 

However, E. K. Clark, of West- 

inghouse, doesn’t think there's 


os 


Industry Has Plans 


much cause for Van Dyck’s con- 


cern. 

Says Clark: 

“While the appliances of the 
future will be designed to pro- 
vide the homemaker with more | 
free time, they will by no means 
undermine her position in the 
home. They'll give her the extra 
time she needs for more impor- 
tant functions’ of the home that. 
add to the well-being and happi- 
ness of her family.” 

* 

THAT’S where the arguments 
stand at the moment. I know I'm 
against Van Dyck’s position but 
does that make me P 
It isn't just that I get suspicious 
when somebody from he pert 4 
house starts getting social mind- 
ed. I don’t know what Clark 
means about “adding to the well- 
5 and happiness of her fam- 
liv. 

Does that mean that the book- 
keeper on the bus will now be 
able to go to sleep right after 
she gets home and does her hus- 
bands books? Or dees Clark 
mean that, say, the woman em- 
men employed by Westinghouse 
will now have more time for 
union affairs. and maybe for 
union leadership? 

I hope Clark. meaus that be- 
cause otherwise there are going” 
to be blessed few who wi 
able to afford this “home of the 

future.” 

I will ponder these questions 
as I repair the leak in the roof 
tomorrow. 


Bosses Find New Gimmick 
3 In Strike Insurance $$ 


By MARK FRANK | 
TRUST THE BOSSES to work out a gimmick a minute. Here's the latest—the 


strike insurance racket. The Guild Reporter, official organ of the American Newspaper 
Guild exposed it in a recent number. Over 400 daily newspaper publishers in the U.S. 


\carry it, although the New Fans) We're indebted to a former at- est unions would be unable to cope 
a variable amount of disgomfort|State Department of Insurance has torney general of California, Robert} with such massed economic 
or pain in the area. The usualjruled coverage of such losses} w_ Kenny for this story of the! strength. ; 
hernia is not very disabling or un-|“contrary to public policy. racket which follows: 
ee but “se § be subject For years a was a ria bv piv * 
to velopment of serious com-/but now it been.‘ thus out : : 
plications (incarceration or strangu-|in the open, revealing why the big A NEW pee at — hc Boer 
lation) in certain cases. In general} publishers felt free to provoke their pores agains ek. aa a al 
it is advisable to have the hernia}/workers into long strikes. It first) “C*"Y eof Ne Yc . it meet 
corrected and. your doctor should'came out during the Seattle Times the — a fet — 7 sear onsty ss 
be consulted in every case wherejstrike three years ago, when it was|* task for labor to ge sea 
a hernia is suspected. lrevealed that newspaper publishers|2"Ce COmmussioners in Other states 
: * lhad a $3 million fund to protect|' the problem. ti epe tele 
The new weapon is strike insur- 


them. “ . 
..,|ance. A group of employers, desir- 
Ht. may well be that Canadien), to protect theselves from the 


. . IN 
ae ey “coved” ae hazards of their efforts to avoid 
pro- investigating. In any case, its 2 aT collective ee 
vided for the passage of the gen-|tip-off from our American brothers|/"OW ‘ake out pa we —: a 
ital cord and testicle in the male,and a warning to all unions to look -savwagam om eee v pale yrs 
or their equivalent in the female./the scheme over. lums paid by ¢t aa tor this strike 
It is more frequent. in the male! insurance 18 a Dusines§ expense 


because “men are usually subject it Si and therefore tax deductible. _ 
to greater physical strains. tthe birth cord (umbilical cord)| Jn this tax-sheltered situation, in- 


a tee! . |ariginally passed from the infant's surance reserves may be built up|and was being made available to 

Adults with inguinal ‘ hernia/} 4. : ag ’ y : , | 
usually nee gee nS el Re ee ge tcl gbrcmcam fo the point where even the strong-'members of the American News- 
the hospital and are gotten a and if small very often correct 
of bed _ Pe er me — themselves during the first year or 
Surgery ie sexily fron three taitwo of life, usually with the aid 
surgery 1s usually irom three t0/of a simple taping of the skin over 
four weeks for adults whe do light! se Jittle bulge. If not, or -if 
peg hoary arwe trop dgas jection Umbilical hernia occurs in. adult 
sesiiaiook te abt pecendaduded nd |e» it is — by surgery. 
may be dangerous. For those whe 
cannot undergo surgery for one | INCISIONAL HERNIA takes 
reason or another, the wearing of |place through the scar of a previous ) | 
a well fitted truss is recommended. !gneration, usually due to infection; we ny | compere 


A good precaution against lift- 
ing is to bend your knees to a of sep: ity ee 


crouching’ position before lifting ) 
a heavy object off the floor. | these hernias may be safely 
eeasze Heft untreated or confined by an 
FEMORAL HERNIA occurs just abdominal belt or binder. If large 
below the groin in the upper and.°r painful, surgery is recommended. 
inner part of the thigh, along the * | | 
anatomical canal through which} INTERNAL HERNIAS are more [<4 SLAIN, | : , 
the large blood vessels pass fromizare and de not produce  Vis- ON ) | ompanies 
|censed by New York State. 


any 
the abdomen to the lower extremi-'ible bulges under the skin. Such! 
The newspaper. 
| muttee promptly 
lem of the New 


paper Publishers’ Association. 

“The material which. this depart- 
ment had acquired in the course of 
its investigation, including copies 
of the insurance policies then in 
use, was referred to the State De- 
partment of Insurance. 

“On July 25, 1956, I was ad- 
vised that the filings of each in- 
surance company involved were re- 
jected on the ground that approval 
of such coverage would be cont- 
rary to public policy.” 

* 


* 

: CREDIT for uncovering this new 
tactic belongs to the Newsapaper 
Guild of New York. When the 
Brooklyn Eagle suspended _ publi- 
cation last year, the Guild had in- 


formation which led it to believe 
that there was some form of strike 
insurance in existence which actu- 
ally encouraged the publisher to 
force his employers out on_ strike. 

They tcok their complaint to 
Jacob K. Javits, the State Attorney 
General. He investigated and on 
Aug. 2, 1956, he wrote the Cuild 
as follows: 

“Upon investigation, this - office 
learned that insurance against busi- 
ness losses due to strikes did exist 


INGUINAL HERNIA is the 
commonest form of rupture. It 
occurs in the area, on. one 
or both sides, through the. an- 


atomical channel normally 


IT APPEARED that about 10 
New York insurance companies had 
|been carrying strike insurance polie 
icies. When these companies Filed 
their rates in May, 1956, Leffert 
Holz, New. York State Insurance 
Commissioner, alerted by the 
Guild and the State Attorney Gen- 
feral, advised them that he would 
not approve the rates because in 
his opinion such coverage would 
be contrary to public policy. 

The Aug. 18, 1956, issue of Edi- 
tor and Publisher,.the newspa 
trade journal, revealed that this 
particular industry's strike insur- 
ance had been handled by the 
Newspaper Publishers Bremium 
Fund Committee, elected by nearly 
400: daily newspaper publishers 
form all-over the United States who 
the strike insurance 
group. A. W.-Miller, vice-president 
and treasurer. of the New York 
Herald-Tribune, is chairman of this 


committee. 


ties. It is more common in women|a hernia is DIAPHRAGMATIC. 
than men and is more subject to| HERNIA which occurs: when some 
complications that is inguinal her- abdominal contents ade into} ' 
nia, gy is rig ee Seo: dy omg teil 
mended earlier emoral alongside t gus—as it 
abdomen. Operation for internal 


for most gel Sereiny, 
region of the navel where and X-ray findings. : 


ae 


” 
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|. _ Tito, USSR Differences 
Aired in Newspaper Debate 


THE DEBATE on Stalinism and the Polish and Hungarian events continties among 
Communists everywhere. In his speech at Pula Tito blamed the evils of the Stalin era! 
on the rise of a “bureaucratic apparatus’ and “di 


the working masses. .. .” 


Polish Communists in their of-' SQ 9% 
ficial weekly Trybuna Wolnosci ‘2% ag@ 


expressed agreement with many #geaaes 


aspects of Tito’s speech. They em- 


phasized: 


' 


“. . . the principle of interna- ] 
tionalism does not free us from 
the duty of looking for our own ¢ 


way, appropriate to conditions ex. 
isting in-,Poland.” 

Pravda, the central Soviet C.P 
newspaper, published a_ length 
reply to Tito. Regarding the Hu: 
garian events Prayda said: — 

“There is no doubt that in th 
Hungarian events the former stat: 
. and party leadership of Hungary. 


‘ | 
ae 


sregard for the role and tendencies of 


‘nounced that Nagy had been exil- 
‘ed because he might have been as- 


‘sassinated and_ his 


| The Yugoslav Communist news- 


government 


would have been blamed. 


paper Borba replied to Pravda and 
said it found a positive factor in| 
the declared readiness of the So-| 
viet Communists to talk over their 
differences with the Yugoslav 'Com-' 


munists. Borba wrote: 


“Basically, there are only two) 
roads: a return to Stalinism or. the! 
establishment of democratic rela- 
tions of equality among socialist 


‘countries.” 


headed by. Rakosi and Gero are - 


to blame, for in solving problems ee ee te. 


of socialist construction they com- 
mitted gross mistakes both in gen- 
eral political questions and in the| 
field of economic policy and cul-| 


tural developments.” | 


Pravda said the Rakosi-Gero 
leadership lost its following among 
the working people. It also blamed 
them for gross injustices commit- 


ted against Rajk and other “honest 


Se > SS 
eiaatatetetetate ‘ x 
I Se aD , 
Ne oe 


TITO 


that one must speak about ‘the 


system that guarantees the creation 


‘ot a cult of personality. 


“In actuality the cult of per- 
sonality was in direct contradic- 


The Yugoslay Communists com- 
plained that Pravda had torn Tito’s 


‘words out of context. They also 


pointed out that Pravda had not 
printed Tito’ remarks or even a 


summary of the speech. Borba| 
‘published the full text of the’ 


Pravda article. 


| 
| 
' 


Borba denied that a socialist | 


country can not maintain its inde- 
pendence while receiving aid from 


capitalist countries. The Yugoslav | 
the Soviet | 


/paper recalled that 
‘Union had received aid from U. 8: 


— and state workers” who were tion’ with all of our Soviet social|on a much larger scale than Yugo- 


ramed and, killed. 

Regarding Tito’s argument tha 
the first Soviet military interven- 
tion in Hungary, Oct. 24, was un-| 


justified, while the secand, on Nov. 


4, in Tito’s opmion, was necessary | 
as a lesser evil, Pravda made no 
distinction between the two.. The, 
Soviet newspaper points out that 
Tito justified Soviet military inter- 
vention (without specifying which 
one) and then adds: | 
* “But in the same speech Tito: 
calls the aid of Soviet troops to the 
Hungarian government ‘an error | 
and says: “We never advised them 
to resort to help by the army.’ It, 


,| System. eBing the 


products of our 
political and economic systems we 
could carry on the struggle against 
the cult of personality and obtain 
in the shortest time great success- 
es in liquidating its consequences.” 

The system to which Tito had 
referred in his speech was “bureau- 


that 


'‘slavia had ever gotten. It also 
pointed out that Pravda had writ- 
iten after the Soviet-Yugoslav com- 


: 


‘munique of June 1955, and had 


,Stressed that Yugoslaviae preserved . 
its -independence in the face of®* 


ithe imperialists. 

_ French Communists, who had’ 
been criticized by Tito, . replied 
the Yugoslav Communists 


cracy” and “disregard for the role’ were trying to interfere in the af- 


of the working people.” 


Pravda was critical of Yugoslav | 
> economic relations with the capi-; 
'talist countries, especially aid from} 
the United States. | 


“But if a vital part of its econ- 


fairs.of other Communist parties. 
and seeking to impose their par- 
ticular theories on others. 

I €. 


GOTHAM: The newest development of maior significance in 
the merger arena is the measures being taken by the big New York 
City banks to expand their operations. Two devices are being ex- 
plored to circumvent existing legislative basks. 

1. The FIRST NATIONAL CITY BANK, second largest in the 
city, is attempting to extend its tentacles into adjoining Westchester 
County, reputedly the wealthiest county in the U. S. It proposes 


to form a holding company, the First New York Corp., which would | 


own both First National City and the COUNTY TRUST CO.. of 
White Plains, biggest Westchester bank. 

First National City is nationally-chartered; the County Trust 
Co.” state-chartered. pei 

Under the Bank Holding Act of 1956, the Federal Reserve 
Board has the authority to create or expand a bank holding company, 
whether institution asking for such action is chartered by the ‘state 
or by the federal government. 

2. CHASE-MANHATTAN BANK, biggest in the city, proposes 
to cross the boundary into both Westchester and Nassau counties 
through state legislation. 

Under state Jaw, however, New York City banks ate prevented 
from branching into the suburbs. 

Both expansion devices have aroused alarm among smaller 
banks in the suburbs who see themselves threatened in the ‘iear 
future by the tremendous power of the biggest N. Y. banks, 

Arthur T. Roth of Franklin National Bank of Nassau County, 
for example, has warnéd against the “monopolistic implications” of 
both the First National City and the Chase-Manhattan moves. i ..e 
sly Long Island fox admitted, however, that he, himself has been 
thinking about forming a bank holding company—“as a protective 
measure . 

Biggest vocal. opposition to the developments has come from 
George A. Mooney, New York State Superintendent of Banks, w 
has been under great pressure from local bankers. (Incidentally 
these “locai bankers” are not peanut venders; they control asscis 
running into the tens of millions of dollars. Compared to the billio:is 
controlled by First National City and Chase-Manhattan they are, 
however, small time.) . 

Mooney has urged the Federal Reserve Board to go slew in 
approving the First Nationa] City-County Trust deal. He has for- 
warded. his thoughts also to congressional and state legislative 
leaders. ‘ 

Gov. Averell Harriman, similarly aware of the local pressures, 
has sounded a pious alarm. 
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is impossible to term such a posi- 
tion logical and corresponding to 
reality. Now it is tompletely clear 
to all that, without this aid, the 
counter-revolution could have won 
in Hungary .and that there would 
have been established a_ fascist 
Horthyite regime.” 
o 
PRAVDA took sharp exception 
to Titos explanation about the 
origins of the Stalin cult, accusing 
Tito of blaming the Soviet social] 
system. Pravda wrote: 
‘Let us take the basic proposi- 
tion put forward by Tito with re- 


gard ot the Soviet asystem. He in- 


sistently emphasizes that, ‘the cult 
of personality is really the product 
of a definite system.’ He states 


i ————— 
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| 


‘from capitalist countries, then it 


‘is impossible to recognize that such 


la road has any special advantages. 
All countries in the socialist camp) 
‘can hardly reckon on such aid. ' 
| They cannot byjild their pelicy on’ 
‘the asumption of aid frmo the im-| 


‘tomy, Pravda wrote, “is the aid | 


perialists, ” | 


| Pravda said Yugoslavia also has. 
‘achievements to its credit and men-| 
tioned the role of the workers coun-' 
cils in Yugoslavia as a positive con- 
tribution. : 
Pravda said the Soviet Com-| 
munists would continue their pol-: 
‘icy of cooperation with the Yugo-| 
‘slay Communists “on -a principled | 
Marxist-Leninist basis in the in- 
|terests of the brotherly peoples of 
ithe USSR and Yugoslavia. . . .”| 
. 


DURING the course of this de. 
‘bate another issue arose between. 
‘Yugoslav and Soviet and Hun-| 
| garian Communists, concerning 
‘former Hungarian premier Imre 
Nagy. Nagy had taken refuge in) 
the Yugoslav embassy in Buda- 
pest. Following negotiations —be- 
tween Hungarian and Yugoslav 
representatives an agreement was 
| Teached granting Nagy safe-con-: 
duct. However, Nagy disappeared. | 
| At first the Hungarian officials and | 
Tass announced that Nagy has ask- 
‘ed for and received voluntary de- 
'parture to Romania. Then the 
Yugoslav government sent a sharp 
protest to the Hungarian and So- 


SCIENCE viet governments. Janos Kadar, the | 


Hungarian. premier, then an- 
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(Continued from Page 3) 
heart attack from which he later 
recovered. 

MAY 17, 1956: Montgomery 
leaders appeared as speakers in 
meetings observing the second 
anniversary of the U. S. Supreme 
Court's ruling on May 17, 1954, 


| against segregated public schools. 


The Rev. King was the principal 
speaker at an outstanding meet- 


ing held in New York’s Cathedral 
of St. John the Divine. 


MAY 23, 1956: The Mont- ° 


gomery boycott strategy spread 
to Tallahassee, where Negroes 
began a similar struggle. 

JUNE 5, 1956: A three-judge 
federal court ruled that segrega- 
tion on local buses in Alabama 


But the city 
appealed and segregation con- 
tinued as before pending out- 
come of the appeal to the Su- 


cities was illegal. 


preme Court. 

NOV. 13, 1956: The U. S. 
Supreme Court ruled that segre- 
gation on Alabama buses vio- 
lated the due process clause of 
the 14th Amendment. 

NOV. 14, 1956: Montgomery 
Negroes hailed the decision in 
a mass meeting, the Rev. King 
calling for forbearance but stres- 
sing the “right” and “duty” of 
Negroes not to sit segregated. 

On the same day, Judge Car- 
ter issued an injunction against 
operation of the volunteer car 
pool, which the mass meeting 
accepted, but agreed to confinue 


TIMETABLE OF THE BOYCOTT VICTORY 


to walk until the buses were de- 


segregated, 


NOV. 15, 1956: Mayor Gayle 
announced that the city would 
continue to “enforce segrega- 
tion,” while the eity’s legal dth- 
cers asked the high court for a 
rehearing. 

But no one doubted that segre- 
gation was dead. 

DEC. 3: 1956: The Montgom- 
ery Improvement Association 
celebrated the first anniversary 
of the boycott by opening a 
seven-day seminar on passive re- 
sistance as a- method of fighti: g 
segregation. General theme of 
the seminar, which was attended 
by religious and -social leaders 
throughout the country, was 
“Gandhi in America.” 


——_ 
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That Olympic 


The Celtics 


Star Bill Russell Is THAT Good — 


in —_—? enough to help in this 
race 


By LESTER RODNEY 


The eating and formal speech- 
making part of the first meeting 
of the basketball writers was over 
at Leones, and before the writers 
went into session, I collared guest 
Ben Auerbach, coach of the Boston 
Celtics; for a quick chat. The sub- 
ject—the subject of greatest interest 
around the league -right now, will 

. the Celts, already off, to a flyin 
start, actually come up with draft 
choice Bill Russell, and just how 
good a pro does the agile, speedy 
6-10 star of our Olympic .team 
fizgre to make? 

fn his talk from the dais, the 
ouispoken coach — who you will 
identify on television or at the 
('-rden as the medium size, hair 
t «ning civilian who paces the 
ec‘ze of the floor and the edge of | 
a technical foul several- times dur- 
ing a Boston game—had admitted 
t'.t he was as surprised as any- 
one over the club's hot early pace. | 

“We figured it for a holding 
operation, doing the best we could 
until we could get Russell an 
F - nk Ramsey come out of the 
A ny,” he said. What has happen- 
e ” With a word of caution about 


“He HAS to be good,” Auerbach 


said. 


Why? 
“Why? He’s just that good an 


Seme say he may not have the 


in 


HUNGARY 


(Continued from -Page 4) 


ture role of trade unions, and the 
forming of the new workers’ coun- 
cil are taking place in factories, pits 
‘and other industrial enterprises all, 
over the country. The workers here! demanded by three CIO unions on 
will judge the Kadar Government 


the extent to which it shows 
that it stands by the program and 


The fact that the return to work 


q, continues shows that the attempts 


of the reactionaries and the coun- 


ter-revolutionaries to start another 
strike over the questidn of the de-| 


shots. 
The coach smiled dreamily. “He'll 
have the shots.” 


It takes a while for a player to 


athlete, that’s all. A man that good,|make the adjustment upward to 
can run that fast, has his reflexes, the pro competition after college 
intelligence, athletic aptitude, do 
so many things. . . .” 


ball—and Olympic ball, one might 
add. Even granting Russell's hav- 
ing unusual potential, would he fit 


would take Russel to adjust,” Auer- 
bach replied, “One week.” 


a hit pro.... 


wasnt,” said the coach as he left. 


> 


“Til tell you how long I think it 


Then you're pretty sure he'll be 
Td be terribly shocked if he 


‘whether Detroit and Toledo has a 
potential A-bomb on its back door- 
'step in the form of an atomic power 
plant to be built in Monroe, Michi- 


does not return to the errors of the: gan, has been postponed again by 
past. 


ithe Atomic Energy Commission in 
Washington. The three unions are 
UAW, IUE and Paperworkers. ° 


| The hearing will be Jan. 8, 1957, 


‘instead of Dec. 10. It originally was 
scheduled after a big hassle with 


how you can be on top one week) parture of Imre Nagy and his|the AEC’s chairman Strauss for 
and a bum the next in this long,| friends from Budapest to Rumania Noy. 13. The AEC granted the de- 


gruelling, up and down season, 


Ben put the finger on the following; The streets of Budapest are 


factors: The amazing Bob Cousy | 


is greater than ever. “People ask'confidence with more and more 
me about Cousy, do I think hell ;ybbish being cleared away, more 
s >}overhead. tram wires being repair- 
‘But the fact is he playing better'eq and trams and buses running 
and real work beginning on repair- 
the damage done during the 


slow up and all that,” he 


than ever did.” Another 
herded pro coach present, Red 
Holzman of the St. Louis Hawks, 
agreed ruefully. 

The backcourt superiority over 
the league given by Cousy and a 
better rested Bill Sharman who 
gave up baseball last summer is 
one big factor advanced by Auer- 
bach. Others are the advent of 
Tom. Heinson, who he considers 
a vood candidate for Rookie of the 
Year, and the fine early play of 
veicrans Arnie Risen AE: Andy 
Phillip, possibly the two oldest 
plavers in the league, Sophs Jim 
Luscotoff- is improved and “you 
know how it goes, when you. pla 
together and start winning the ball 
bounces right for you and every- 
thing is rosy.” 

But he isn't kidding himself 
about the long run, and wants 
Russell badly. The Olympic ace 
has not committed himself yet as 


to his intentions. 
* 
“WHAT,” I asked Auerbach, | 
“Is the likelihood of your signing | 
him up?” | 
He shrugged. “All I can tell you, 
is that we havent contacted him 
because we're not supposed to,’ 


and you wouldn't want to forthe 


ize his ameteur standing for the 
O!.mpics. We've spoken to friends 
and his college coach and are hope- | 
ful, After he comes home and gets: 
m:rried, which is his immediate 
pl:n, we'll contact him.” | 

it is hardly a secret that there! 
wiil be competition from the 
Globetrotters and the 
AAU industrial teams . 
ready to go high? | 

“We know about that,” Auer- 
bach said, “We gave away a lot 

_ fer our chance to Russell, so it’s a 
good guess that we're ready to dq, 
what has to be done to get him.” 

. And now—how many times, you 
w:intéd to know, had he seen 
Russell play? 

“Twice,” he said, in a way which 
clearly. implied~ “And that’s 
enough!” 

— You sound pretty sure he'll make 

a good pro, there is rarely such 

agreement on.a college star until 
» he shows he can doit. .. ¢. 


». are you 


“amateur... 


has failed. 


growing evidence of increasing 


in 


fighting. 


More evidence of this is that’ 


there are fewer and fewer Soviet 
tanks to be seen. Their gradual 
withdrawal is taking place all over 
the city as the reformed Hungarian 
police takes over. 


two years, 


lay to the Power Reactor Develop- 


Dr. Walsh To Speak 


At Bronx Rally 

Dr. J. Raymond: Walsh will speak 
‘on “Your Bill of Bights” at a Bronx 
‘Community Center forum Satur- 
iday, Dec. 15, at 8:30 p.m. A mu- 
sical program, dancing and refresh- 
ments will also featured at the 
gathering to be held at 683 Aller- 
ton Ave., Bronx. It will mark the 
(165th anniversary of the adoption 
of the Bill of Rights. — 


Free Europe's 


have rained 300 million 


d, Hungary and 
olan Radic 


blic; both are i 


Some major newspapers 
many assert Free Europe s 


path.” A number of 
can military interve 


broadcasts. That's 
‘ radio kept pleading for 


NOVEMBER - 80, 


” on the Hungarian “blood 
helped Dring refugees from satellite 


aim they detected h 
sega ention in the leaflets andi 
why the free Hungaxian 
U. 8. hetp, they insist. 


Government chan: | 


in France and Ger- 
“aggressive propa 


ints of Ameri- | 


Tne Free Europe Committee has sought 


idea through Radio Free Europe 


STREET JOURNAL reports that as a result of 


attention has been turned on the 


New Stall hy A.EC on 
Safety At Atomic Plant 


DETROIT. — A public hearing|ment Company who as the organ- 


President Walter Reuther has warn- 


izer of the 25 companies in on the 
deal has been acting as the front. 
The Ford Motor Company, Gen- 
eral Motors, Western Electric, De- 
troit Edison are part of PRDW. 
When the union first opposed it 
on the grounds that scientists and 
engineers had said, “it is true this 
reactor can be dangerous” the UAW 
opposition was termed “socialistic” 
by Walter Cisler. Cisler, chief 
lobbyist for PRDW, said a sample 
“socialism” was labor wanting the 
government to handle atomic en- 
ergy by government ownership. 


ed that if the reactor gets out of 
control there could be an explosion 
similar to an atomic bomb. 


BROYLES 


(Continued from Page 5) 
means would be found to ap- 
peal the case to the U. S. Su- 
preme Court. } 

“I could sign the oath and 


collect the $1,300 the city of 
Chicago owes: me,” she said, 
“but by signing it I would share 
responsibility for fastening a to- 
talitarian measure on our state.” 


* 


IN A caustic editorial, the 
Chicago Daily News deplored 
the upholding of the law, adding: 
“For ourselves, we remain un- 
convinced that even Rep. Broy- 
les feels any more secure on ac- 
count of it.” 

Broyles, the Mount Vernon 
State Senator, has recently ex- 
pressed the opinion that anyone 
who opposed his law or seeks its 
repeal “should be investigated.” 

A number of state legislators 
elected on Nov. 6 have pledged 
that they will fight for repeal 
of the Broyles Law ~when the 
State Assembly convenes .in 
Springfield next month. | 


a _ 


ports 
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QUAKERS 


(Continued from Page 2) 


townsmen under the influence 
of corn-likker who decided. to 
do a little Quaker-baiting. 

THE Morgan Raiders come, a 
dread crew, the toughest of the 
Confederates, and there is a mo- 
ment. of fearful suspense as they 
ford the river and come with- 
in dead sure rifle range when 
the signal to fire is given.: 

The Quaker son is wounded, 
and his riderless horse comes 
galloping home. His father, in 
turn, takes down the rifle from 
its place, and rides off to the 
battle. He does not lay down his 
sword and shield on the river- 


‘side. 


And so we see, that even the 
gentlest of sects, as the Quakers 
were portrayed in that day, under 
the duress of nécessity—when 
their homes and their families 
are menaced—will turn and face 
their enemy. 


For, it seems to me, whatever 
the Scripture, there is that in 
the human species which will not 
brook the violation of its loved 
ones, its hearth, its land, without 
the instant retaliation of defense. 
If defense can be achieved more 
effectively, in the manner called 
“passive” that Ghandi believed 
possible, under the circumstances 
of his time and his place, then 
some may try that. But if the mo- 
ment requires more direct and 
forceful ways, the human crea- 
ture bares its teeth and bites. 


It is a meaningful picture, 
with connotation beyond the 
long and generally placid and 
peaceful introduction. 

* 

ONE final word: It is shame- 
ful that the producers of this 
fine film deleted the name of the 
man who wrote its script. Mi- 
chael Wilson, the gifted writer | 
who did Salt of the Earth, wrote 
this before he became an unco- 
operative witness before the Un- 
Americans. And though the Writ- 
ers Guild of America awarded 
him sole screenplay credit, the 
producers, Allied Artists, decid- 
ed to release the film without 
any screenplay credit at all. 


“They do not hesitate,” Wil- 
son has declared, “to produce 
these ideas which are well repre- 
sented in my screenplay; they 
had no qualms about profiting 
from these ideas. They refuse, 
however ,to identify them as 
mine.” 


It is a pity that Allied Artists 


- could not dredge up even a shred 


of the courage which the protago- 
nists in their film displayed. It 
is a pity, too, that those who will 
enjoy this movie - play do not 
say that to its producers. 
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~ CLINTON, Tenn.! 


(Continued from Page 1) 
per on its newstand, Windows of a store 
Mayor Lewallen is connected have been 


have the 
with whi 
smashed. 

The fight-back has begun. The attack on the minis- 
ter Tuesday has aroused many who were dormant before. 
The reactions for decency include: 

® The Clinton High School Student Council, meet- 
ing immediately after the closing of the school, passed @ 
resolution in favor of “resuming classes as soon as pos- 
sible on an integrated basis.” This action lends weight to 


_the contention of the Negro students that only a small 


minority of the students are involved. ! 

® The 25 teachers issued a unanimous declaration, 
their first official statement since integration began here. 
The statement made clear that the integration program 


had been winning hands-down with the majority of stu- - 


dents. “We feel we would have succeeded and were 
making progress until John Kasper’s acquittal and the 
organization of the White Youth Council (a student 
subsidiary of the White Citizens Council). The activities 
of this small group in our school have been of a vicious 
nature, obviously prompted by mature  : The 
statement called on_parents to bile the fight, expressing 


belief that there are enough of them. It states: “For the - 


sake of the children of this community and the people 
who believe in upholding law and order and our demo- 
cratic way of life, the Clinton High School faculty 
unanimously goes on record as being willing to continue 
to teach the children of Anderson county who are in- 
terested in receiving an education.” 

® Both the Police Dept. and the Courier News re- 
ported that they were “swamped” with protests against 
the brutal attacks on Rev. Turner. 

® Tuesday's vote for mayor found the segregation- 
backed candidate James B. Meredith overwhelmingly 


(Continued from Page 2) 


man-made radioactivity is beingg used 
under controlled conditions, and the 


defeated, 1241 to 343, in a record vote for this town. 
The incumbent did not run for reelection. The new 
mayor, T. Lawrence Seeker, is a business man who was 
mayor once before and is also a former district judge. 
While neither candidate spoke for or against integration, 
the election took on definite meaning, I was told, when 
the segregationists formally backed Meredith, thus mak- 
ing it a test of White Citizen Council strength against 
those united for lawful procedures, 

® The Knoxville Ministerial Association met and 
adopted a resolution commending Rev. Turner for his 
action and “deploring and condemning the attitude and 
violent action of those who seek to circumvent and defy 
the federal laws of our land.” The resolution was adopted 
unanimously by the 60 members of the association. 

A Negro minister, the Rev. H. J. Bailey, broke down 
and wept when he heard of the resolution. “It touches 
my heart,” he said, “for a Christian minister to lead little 
children to school... my heart is full... I feel today 
that we are Cristian —— today.” 


A CLINTON waitress made 4 point to this reporter 
which should be emblazoned all over America:. 

“It’s a wonder those colored kids didn't quit ying 
long-ago, what they went through,” she said, and adde 
thoughtfully, “If they gave up, which they had ever 
right to, good people liké Rev. Turner would never h 
a chance to do something and we wouldn{ have had a 
vote that meant anything.” 

What she was saying was that the entire fight-back 
of democracy and decency depended absolutely on the 
courage of the young Nese heroes and heroines. 
Without their courage the Clinton story would have 
seen no such stirring of consciences and of latent fair play 
as has now been seen, and the racists would have won 
quickly. 


eee 


N. J. to Probe Fallout Peril 
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Since we record the name of American heroes in his« 
tory, here are the names of the six who went back to 


Clinton High School with Rey. Turner: 


Minnie Ann Bickey, Ronald Haydan, Alva McSwain, 
Bobbie Cain, Maurice Royston, Jo Ann Allen. This last 
15-year-old girl was elected vice-president of her home 
room. I was told that since the latest violence her par- 
ents have decided to move to Los Angeles. None the less, 


Jo Ann went back with Rev. Turner. 
* 


THE REV. TURNER, 33, has been here for eight 
years. He put up a fight. One witness said, “At first 
he talked to them like a man of God, then hé started . 
swinging back, and I mean swinging.” A man and 
woman rushed out of a nearby insurance office when 
Turner was on the ground being beaten. Mrs. Vivian 
Shoopman, who weighs about 110 pounds and Robért 
Johnson, both suffered cuts and bruises. “I was wanting 
to help Brother Turner as an impartial observer,” said 
Mrs. Shoopman. 

Turner told reporters,-“This is enough. If the Fed- 
eral government won't do anything now, then local au- 
thorities are within their rights to close the whole thing 
down. Those children have a moral right to attend 
school unmolested by un-Christian people.” He pre- 
dicted that there would be “a positive, constructive 
feeling among white students helping things get better.” 
He said the Negroes could count on “many” of the 700 
students for support. 


The attack on Turner came directly across the street 
from a war memorial to all Anderson county dead, 
a the inscription, “Lest we forget . . . those who 
gave their lives that freedom might live.” 


Brittain made the point that those in Clinton fighting © 
for the Supreme Court ruling are up against national 
forces which are funnelling in on Clinton to prove that 
segregation won't work. “Were not just fighting these 
people for Clinton and Anderson county. We're fight- 
ing for the entire South.” 


He accepted Eisenbud’s estimates that 
even with the increase of Strontium-90 
in milk bound to occur as the large 


measuring of radioactivity from fallout 
are “of equal importance.” : 

He was familiar with the speech of 
Merril Ejsenbud, of the New York op- 
erations office of the Atomic Energy 
Commission, of Nov. 15 in which men- 
tion was made of testing of samples of 
milk from the Metropolitan New York 
milkshed area since early 1954. 

’ He said that “this report of Eisenbud’s 
has interested me a lot.” Since New Jer- 
sey (as well as the upper half of Penn- 
sylvania, upper New York, and even 
arts of Vermont) is in the Metropolian 
ore ¥ork milkshed, he assumed that 
samples of New Jersey milk were in- 
es in the tests reported on by Eisen- 
ud. ’ : 

“We have not been performing those 
tests,~ he said, and the New Jersey 
Health Department received no reports 
of the tests from AEC—although it had 
not asked for any and did not plan to 
at present. Keene said he had “heard 
about” tests being made before- he read 
the Eisenbud speech, but not through 
official announcements. 

KEENE INDICATED that Stron- 
tium-90- in milk: did not constitute a 
“health hazard,” but was _ interesting 
from a research standpoint. He felt that 
it should not be considered alone, but 
along with other contaminatian by radio- 


level of the environment.” 

He agreed, however, that there was 
danger in a situation in which public of- 
ficial Joe Jones would regard it as the 
problem of public official Sam Smith, 
while in the meantime the whole burden 
of unanswered questions might mount, 
with mankind drifting unknowing to a 
period when it was too late for igvesti- 
gation. 

Keene made it clear he did not think 
that “anyone is makin 
referring to tests of milk in various areas 
by AEC, and thought that a lot of. the 
criticism of AEC reports “boils down to 
an honest difference of opinion” among 
scientists. 

What had become “a politica) foot- 
ball” during the election campaign, with 
Adlai Stevenson's release of Dr. Evarts 
Graham's charges that the Eisenhower 
administration had concealed facts and 
misled the public about the contamina- 
tion of the nation’s milk supply, still had 
such implications, he indicated. 

“We shouldn’t continue to treat it that 
way, said the New Jersey Board of 
Health's radiation physicist, “but human 
nature being what it is, it is difficult even 
for scientists to- look at a thing  objec- 
tively sometimes.” 

HE CONSIDERED A PROPOSAL 
by 130 doctors and scientists associated 


@ secret of it,” 


school in St. Louis for public hearings 
by the Joint Committee on Atomic 
Energy, “might be a good idea.” 

“Part of the problem,”: said Keene, 
“comes about from the fact that all data 
as to the effect on humans at present is 
based on laboratory experiments on 
animals.” 

What happened genetically to animals 
in a short time after being subjected to 
external radiation, he pointed out, was 
one thing. But effects on the long-lived 
human being with “various and sundry 
other ailments” over his lifetime could 
not be seen so clearly and simply, he 
suggested. 

He agreed, however, that with Stron- 
tium-90, which affects the foods yielding 
calcium, there seemed to be no differ- 
ence of opinion that (1) it acts like 
radium, seeking the bone; (2) in suffi- 
cient amounts it causes cancer and leuk- 
emia, and (3) that children and teen- 
agers ordinarily have a far higher in- 
cidence of leukemia, which is fatal, than 
adults. 

* 


THE NEW JERSEY RADIATION 
expert could understand the concern of 
mothers and fathers of young children 
whose diet rests heavily on milk, know- 
ing that the cow that gave it has im- 


amounts of this invisible fission product 
already deposited in the stratosphere, 
beginning 50,000 miles above the earth, 
descends over the next fiveyor ten years, 
it still will be a level below the danger 
point. He believes Eisenbud used the 
most conservative, or safe, of estimates. 


But he said “there is not yet enough 
established one way or the other to be 
definitive.” 

Among things not yet known, he 
pointed out, was the time Strontium-90 
takes to travel from bomb to human 
bone. The route is: the mushroom cloud, 
to the stratosphere, which begins at 
50,000~miles above the earth, back to 
the stroposhere, or weather region of 
the earth’s atmosphere, to fall with ‘rain 
or mist or fog onto the earth, enter 
— by way of roots, or fall on their 
eaves, be eaten by cows and enter hu- 
man bones through foods. 

The study of bones of Eastern U. S. 
children, which showed they contained 
more Sr-90 than those of any other coun- 
try studied, was cited by Eisenbud, who, 
Keene said, “made no estimate of the 
time” involved. He himself thought the 
Sr-56 detected in smal] amounts must be 
from early bombs, before the first giant 


- bomb test in 1952. “There was a certain 


amount of Strontium-90 from the time 
of the first bomb, with a certain amount 


bibed Strontium-90 along with hay 2%r 


activity, or what he called “the general with Washington University's medical feed. 
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in Coney Island, 360. 


NOVEMBER 29 

Brownsville youth $55: Paula to Jesus 
Colon for Red Roses, New York, *5: Chi- 
cago Old Timer, $50; Queens, North Shore, 
$150; Lincoln Square, Chelsea, $10; Bast 
Queens, $15; N.E. Bronx defense club, $25; 
Greenwich Village, $110; Bronx, $2; Brook- 
‘lyn, $%; Junis Scales, $1; Morris, New 


éven piercing the stratosphere,” he said. 
South have been joining in this' Northern Republicans, formed a: 
filibuster . . . (but) I am doing coalition to support a “comprom- 


JOHNSON what my conscience dictates.” ise” worked out by Sen. Russell. FUND DRIVE 
ia 3000 -Tehenn ‘wee caly The Georgian’s proposals made it (Continued from Page 1) 


(Continued from Page 4) 
necessary to get 64 votes, a consti-| 


and Olin Johnston of South Car-| freshman senator. But now, in op-| tutional two-thirds to impose clot- all other groups to put over that 
olina made their white supremacy posing those who want to filibus-|ure, instead of the two-thirds of, kind of push and complete. the Yrok $10; Garment workers, $20: Coney 


motives and objectives plain. SO ter. he js acting as the face of the| those present and voting in the: drive successfully. Island, $40; Michigan Freedom of the Press 
. ‘ ¢ Is - . . | scell’« “a . Following ate contributions received in| Committee, $130; Cleveland auto workers, 
did Sen. Russell Long of Louisiana Democratic Party 1} Congress. His unamended rule. Russell . — the period Nov. 27 through Dec. 3: | | $50; Brooklyn 50 cents; E.& R.,; New York, 
| $20; Washington, D. C. Freedom of the 
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who stated his defense of white) voice is bigger than that of any, Promuse also exempted som clot NOVEMBER 27 i Presa Commitee, $120- Wast Chicase. iid 

supremacy in the following words other Democrat between election) UTC @ny motion Or resolution tO| petham “Parkway, Bronx, two friends,|eio: ar New York, $8: Brookiyn, $20: 
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“I ask for the right of unlimited! | His stand proves.that he has not! oy Mien ican Diniccrat ser Sounds ad Satan ice or oo;| Manhatten. $0; HR, nosler, Yn. 52 
debate in defense of their customs,| changed in his acceptance of lead-| ‘ken, “fl Fer lican - Dixiécrat | ee se acea’ workers. $20: Bronx. $5.| Bridgeport Freedom of the Press. Commit- 
traditions, and society from ruth-' ership. from Sen. Richard Russel] | Coalition grown to 63. “That! new york professionals, ~ $273; Garment | tee, ~ ape dirg eso ~ agg tbe Rada 
less dictation and control by a! of Georgia, the author of the “com-, pany. Romanos voted for the Kus- wa” dee —~ i, caer ae a 4 | $5: Jamacia, L.L ‘$15; Manhattan, $5; Carl 
sovereignty BRS ie gta rade § promise” amendment to Resolution, pews ne get ua ag oe. | One who disagrees with the paper, Brook- | Jefferson, fe al e? recom ag nef 

. | “ — . . $95 - . 5; ffe |; Grreenwic ijage, « ; WwW ; 
the voice of pressure groups from 15. The compromise resulted in Jo reve was ahi the in the “ee mas; Tawese | nent x... hae a eater Soar aa har Shaaban: Saar Owed. 
afar.” | ‘making Rule XXII less effective in| ViCtOMous coalinon. . ‘Brooklyn, $10; PRN, New York, $2; R&M, ferd-Stuyvesant, _i10;, Broekiyn ctertrizal 
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, : : - : nat rorm. 1e miecrats WOR. j anti - New York, elderly woman %; RS, Pronx, 

kansas, in his contribution to - EL RE at on tact. But in the meantime John NOVEMBER 28 $2: TB, Brooklyn, $1: IN, New York, $1: 
filibuster, defended lynching as a nder the old rule, establisned|son has become the Democratic! _ Brownsville, 


Pear) to Red 


~ yeaction to “crimes” by Negroes. in 1917, debate could be limited to 
that, one hour for each senator by 16 
‘senators filing a motion. This mo- 
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and expressed the _ fear 
“crimes' by Negroes would in- 


: New York, 320; New York Amalgamated yv7 ysanhattan Beach. 85: 

leader, playing an-even slicker role| worker, $10; Bronx, N-E. Defense Worker,| po-es, New yYork, $i0:11; ‘Center Island, 

han Russell i Bhi of mlaving |e ee mt ane SES ew Fork, SIS: I Gah Pranciaet, $6; 

than Russell is capable of piaying.'$20; ML Manhattan, $3; Red Roses t0\seannattan, $26; Boston Freedom of the 
Jesus Colon from New York friends, $125; | pinc. Committee, $500. 


crease ,if Federal Congress af-) tion needed only a simple majority. It is not only time to change the Greenwich Village, $40; New York, $4; DECEMBER 3 


lynching. 


i i ‘To i S : ™ . j ECS Brooklyn, $6; Syracuse, $30; AE, New) 
forded them protection against) To impose cloture, a vote of two-,rules; it seems urgently Necessary | See Bas Chicase Precdam. of the. Press 


SS, Brooklyn, $8; Anonymous firend, 3:3; 
Albert Maltz, Mexico, #25; EH, New .York, 


thirds of those present and voting|to change th ati : ; 
: e Democratic Jeader- Committee, $116; Bridgeport, Conn., 95; , k teamsters, 
g ; LH. Chicago, $1: Sea Gate t Coney Ig.) 2222 New York, $3;.New York teamsters 


oe ‘was needed. However, there were: .1- : $150; Borough Park, Brooklyn $125; Har- 
When the Texan said “we of ine | ship. free $32; Bela’s 60th Birthday celebration | Sie ag A Southern vet, $10; Bronx 


South,” he had to exchide Sens. 
Claude Pepper of Florida and a 
fellow freshman, Estes Kefauver of 
Tennessee. Both Pepper and Ke- 
fauver fought to change the rules 
and filibusters. 

* 


KEFAUVER SAID of his posi- 
tion: 
- “The position I take is not an 


certain matters uncovered such as! 


motions to amend the Senate Jour- 


tion. It was to plug these loop- 

holes that Resolution 15 was de- 
ea eae WE sissies weapons “in any future war.” 
_ ON .SUNDAY, MARCH. 13, 

1949, after three weeks of filibus-| future war 


A bechnse | 


most of my colleagues from the 


sénting Southern Democrats and 


, “Hf our preservation and the preservation of freedom in any 
should depend on the use ef nuclear weapons, these 

ave hould and would be used,’ Norstad said at a new, confer-. 
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NAPLES, ITALY—General Lauris Norstad, commander of 
NATO forces in Europe, today advocated the use of nuclear 
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WOULD YOU FEED YOUR BABY CANCER 


IN HIS NURSING BD 


BOTTLE ? 


Would you feed your baby cancer in his nursing 
bottle? Of course you wouldn't, 


But you may be, 
few years if Hydrogen 


if you keew it! 
without inowing, it, in the next 


a continue to be tested. : 


by the major nations of the world. 
Here's the story. Atomic bombs have a by-pro- 


duct called strontium 90. 


When the bomb goes off 


strontium 90 goes into the upper atmosphefe and is 
distributed all over the world. 


Strontium 90 is rough stuff. 


It drops to earth 


and is eaten by those animals which graze on the 


grasses of the world. 


Cows eat it. 
children drink the milk of cows. 


And we and our 
In this way stron- 


tium 90 gets into our bodies and settles in our 
bones wheres in sufficient concentration, it can cause 


bone cancer, 
: TIN © 


ATOMIC SCIE 
LUw.ww, ©, vAW- Ui, Interna- 
tional Harvester Workers union, 
(top) in Melrose Park, recently 
chose this dramatic form of ap- 
peal to members urging the ne- 
cessity of banning H-bomb tests 
by the major nations of the 
world. The article which ap- 
peared recently in their shop 
-paper warned their members 
that “you may be, without know- 
ing it” feeding babies cancer in 
their nursing bottles in the next 
few years “if Hydrogen bombs 
continue to be tested” by the 
major nations. The article con- 
cluded: “Positive action is nec- 
essary! The banning of nuclear 
tests is a must for civilization.” 
THIS MAP (right) is taken 
from a reprint of an article in 


. Science, released by the Atomic 


Energy Commission New York 
Operations office. It shows‘ the 
e timated accumulated deposit 
o mixed fission products, in- 
c.:ding Strontium-90 and_ the 
gamma dose, from nuclear bomb 
fallout from October, 1952, to 
January 1, 1956. While the low- 
est total fallout, 33 millicuries 
(33/thousandths of a curie of 
radium) per square mile, is 
shown, at Lagos, Nigeria, the 
highest on record, 740, at Grand 
Junction, Colo., is not indicated 
here, however. The map illus- 
trated an article by Merril Eisen- 
a and John H. Harley of the 

_ New York AEC office. 
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These are the conclusions that can be dream from two articles in the 


WORLD OF LABOR 


(Continued from Page 6) 
on the road ahead is the $3 
mark,” concludes the bulletin, 
observing that it took about 15 
years before the $2.00 mark was 
reached for a gain of 50 percent 
in real wages and adds “This 


movement, the job can undoubt- 
edly be accomplished far more 


| quickly.” 


* 

THERE is a big’ question, 
however; how long is it possible 
for ORGANIZED labor to drivé 
ahead while two-thirds of the 
workers of America remained 
unorganized, with the gap be- 
tween the strongly protected 
and the unprotected workers 
getting ever wider? 

The $2 hourly average in 
manufacturing (involving only 
‘about a fourth of the total labor 
force) may look good to many, 


‘and I have no reason to dispute 


it. It.also includes overtime pay. 
But the AVERAGE figure is 
very deceiving. There is a wide 
gap within the more strongly 
unionized manufacturing field 
that formed the. basis for the $2 
average. 

Weekly earnings of steelwork- 


WHO BUYS THE ELECTIONS 


(Continued from Page 6) 


chairmen and other top officials 
to obtain material on the basis 
of which he wrote: 


“Corporations, of course, are 
not allowed under Federal law 
to give at all. But as one knows, 
corporation money does go to 
political parties. One board chair- 
man said, ‘A lot of corporation 
presidents just reach in the till 
and get $25,000 to contribute to 
political campaigns—just as la- 
unions do.’ ” 

As for the $5,000 contribution, 
J. N. Pew, Jr., got around it in 
1952 by giving $43,750 to a total 
of 31 ditferent committees, and 
the duPont family by having 14 


individual family members con- , 


tribute large sums. 
Much of the committee’s ener- 


gies were devoted to sniping at 


abor union political activities, 
wich were defended by labor 
spokesmen. However, the main 
fact brought out was that labor’s 
political participation is still 
much too weak to match its or- 


ganized power, or the fieeds of” 


the people for breaking big busi- 
ness monopoly in co Labor 
political arms. spent only $1.8 
million in 1952, a small fraction 
ot the amount contributed by big 
business interests to the Demo- 
crats alone, not to wits of the 
Republicans. 

. ee ae pe ele 


SO LONG 


_ tics will remain essentially 


thorough “ 
* * 
‘ sf F : 


party funds are supplied mainly 
by 9,000 wealthy individuals and 


their corporate treasuries, poli- 
the 
monopoly of a class. And not 
even of the entire capitalist class, 
but of the handful of the ultra- 
rich at the very top of the heap. 

What to do about it? Mr. 
Norton-Taylor had the cynical 

int of - view. The legislation 
limiting contributions is a dead 
letter, he said, and cannot be 
enforced. So, he recommended, 
it should be repealed. 


Walter Reuther said: “. . . ev- 
erybody who knows the facts 
know that four families—the 
Pews, and the Mellons, and the 
duPonts, and the Rockefellers— 
four families, raised more in 


1952 than the 1‘ million mem- | 


bers of my union.” 


Reuther remoccended a $5 
limitation on any _ individual's 
tribution to a presidential elec- 
tion, with similar limits for other 
offices. A. good proposal, 
hardly likely of enactment so 
long as almost all Congressmen 
are elected through large indi- 
vidual contributions. 

Reuther recommended a $5 


ed,and our political system made 


the property of the people in- 
eet of a monopoly of billion. 
aires, it will be- necessary for la- 
ber to accomplish a much more 


but 


r guitited x0litical § 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


(Continued from Page 6) 
the Worker meant to cut down 
on already inadequate food. 


In the beginning (1933) the 
Worker was rather blatant, rath- 
er sectarian; but it suited the 
temper of the times and was ef- 
fective. Some years later, when 
Earl Browder took over. editor- 
ship The Worker reached its 
lowest point in value. It exclud- 
ed the word socialism from its 
pages and almost excluded the 
idea of the class struggle. 

But today I think The Work- 
er is near the point of highest 
value in all its history, despite 
very low circulation. Its style 
popular—shorter sentences, few- 
er big and uncommon words. 
still needs.to be simpler, more 
The letters and articles of dis- 
cussion have been most stimulat- 
ing—and a very great service at 
this time. 

Take the last weekend Work- 
er, for good content; “Jack Lon- 
don, revolutionist”; “Joe Hill, 
“Anna _ Louise 


course, that will raise more 
money. But money is not the 
main thing. 

Just as strikes are won by peo- 
- pitted against ‘money, so la- 

r can only gain its rightful po- 
litical place by combingi 
human forces, voi wilt 
more powerfal than 
"lions of the four fami 


prove 


Lowy 


ng its 
all ther bila - | 


Strong’: “Parents and Adoles- 
cents, and suth fine columnists 
as George Morrris, Joseph North 
and Abner Berry. Even Joseph 
Clark does a good job in this 
issue — which is a welcome 
change for the better. 

The weakest point, I think, is 
the editorials. Some are good, 
some are not so good. And a few 
are terrible. The worst in many 
months was the recent one on 
the USSR and Hungary in the 
Nov. 5 issue. How could John 
Gates write, or approve, such a 
thing? 

In the November ‘Political Af- 
fairs’ he says a number of good 
and true things (as well as some 
conclusions not based on facts 
or balanced judgment). There he 
praises to the Bia the excellent 
and timely book of Gil Green, 
“The Enemy Forgotten.” But in 
The Worker editorial he attacks 
not the enemy forgotten (monop- 
oly capitalism) but the first and 
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' time with a —— trade union | 
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ers run $106 in the latest fig- 
ures; automobile $99, oil refining 
$111, rubber workers on tires 
$107, metal fabricating and ma- 
chine workers range from the 
eighties to $100. ee into 
the non-manufacturing field, bi- 
tumineus miners $106 weekly; 
petroleum and natural gas 
workers $107, construction 
workers $107. 


Then we also have the manu- — 


facturing: textile* workers $56; 
tobacco workers $53, tootwear 
workers $52: leather workers 
$56, paper and allied products 
$54; apparel workers $54. And in 
non-manufacturing, hotel work- 
ers $42, laundries $42, cleaning 


and dying $51; retail stores $44 ~ 


and workers in banks, insurance 
and real estate establishments 
$61. 

Those are just some of the 
figures of the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics and each of them is an 
AVERAGE that conceals the 
wide gap between the least and 
better protected workers within 
each. field. 

* 

I AM NOT heading towards 
any ideas of equalitarianism in 
the wages of skilled and unskill- 
ed. In fact, I think the unions 
(especially of the industrial type) 
often invite a great,deal of grief 
for themselves by insufficient at- 
tention to the justified complaints 
of the. skilled craftsman who 
RELATIVELY have not pro- 


tressed as fast as the production 


workers in the past 20 years. 
But the labor movement is 
heading towards a dead-end in 
its wage struggle and shorter 
hours( which would boost hourly 


rates even faster) unless its base 


in broadened to more millions of . 


unorganized workers. ‘The unor- 
— are a drag on its prog- 

. Moreover, the labor move- 
aaa will face new anti-labor 
legislation with the consent of 
many deceived workers and 
others outside union ranks, if it 
does not move seriously to nar- 
row the gap between union and 
non-union wages by organiza- 
tion. 

And labor’s political influence 
is very much affected. because 
those workers and fixed-income 
people who are a fertile soil for 
economic anti-labor propaganda 
are alos ripe for an anti-labor 
political appeal. Such are the 


hard facts a year after the AFL- - 


CIO merger convention with no 
real organizing drive under way 
as promised at that historic unifi- 
cation rally. 
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leading land of socialism. He 
does this not on a factual basis 
—he evidently does not have the 
facts. He puts down a guess, 
or a hunch, or a personal preju- 
dice as though it were the solid 
objective truth. 

The same lack of objectivity 
(to nut it very mildly) showed 
up in the National Committee 
statement on the Hungarian sit- 
uation. 

No, this is not the “milleni- 
um,” not Utopia. The ‘enemy 
forgotten’ is not leaving in peace 
our friends abroad, nor us here 
at home. In spite of the consid- 
erably ab ae international ten- 
sion, good people are being har- 
assed by Wall. Street's govern- 
ment. And not because of the 
word Communist. If they were 
called the Utopian Association 
for Progressive Social Action, it 
would be the same think if they 
did something really effective 


for a better-or more democratic 


‘America. 


As a small example of what 
oes on: I have been followed 
y the special government cor- 
poration agents known as the 


FBI and forced out of three good - 


jobs in the past three months. 
This, even though I am not ac- 
tive in the movement to any con- 
_siderable extent at the present 
time and am up in years. But 


ot fe power bo the Ww ik 
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Gary Steel Workers' 


Resist Dues Hike 


GARY, Ind. — When the big- 
gest steel union local in the U. S. 
last week voted overwhelmingly 


for a special convention to re- | 


consider the $2 increase in union / 
dues, the protest movement was 
interpreted here as being “the 
real thing.” 

The action by the U. S. Steel 
Local 1014 came as a climax to 
a nationwide movement which 
appears to, be aimed not only at 
rescindin the dues boost but 
also challenging the David J. 
‘McDonald leadership in the 
February elections. 


In the stormy, tempestuous 
meeting-of the giant Gary local, 
district staff members who op- 

sed the special convention 
were heckled mercilessly from 


: 


the floor. The special» meeting | 


had been called to nominate in- 


ternational union officers. 
* 


HOWEVER, 
“had to be forced on the floor,” 
according to the account in the 


Gary Post-Tribune, after local - 


president John Mayerik said that 
the nominations would be the 
only business discussed. Report- 
ed the local paper: 


his claim and the resolution was 
passed, followed by another 
floor battle over the nomina- 
tions, 


“Dan C. Rarick, of McKees- 
port, Pa., national chairman of 
ae rotest committee, was 

in nomination to oppose 
eDonal as president of the 
international. 

“The nomination reportedly 
got no further than the office 
of the — when Mayerik 
adjourned the meeting on the 
basis that it was getling out of 
hand.” Sa 


THE resolution on the special 
convention to rescind the dues 
hike was presented by Robert 
(Bud) Richardson, who was re- 
portedly at the head of a local 
rank-and-file committee here 
which has won support in the 
Gary steel locals. Richardson told 
| newsmen: 

“Contrary to statements at- 
tributed to district and sub-dis- 
trict leaders, there has been con- 
siderable and almost ananimous 
objection voiced against this ex- 
orbitant increase in our dues. 

“We abject to the manner in 
which the increase was railroad- 
ed through the convention and 
if the officers felt that the pro- 
test against this increase in our 
dues will die a sudden death due 
to a lack of driving force or lead- 


er, they have grossly misunder- 


stood the temper of the rank- | 


and-file.” 


the 


oe 
MAYERIK denied that 


dues boost, had been 
ed” through the Los Angeles 
convention of the USW, adding 


that McDonald had declined ray | 


put the issue to a roll call vote 
of the delegates because of in- 
sufficient protest. 

-Mayerik took the position that 
‘the dues pape “will not ac-, 


the dues issue 


“railroad- | 


complish any good,” and said the 
increased dues should remain in 
effect until the next convention. 


McDonald this week fired a 


NX blast at the rank-and-file move- 


ment and said he would refuse 
to call the special convention 
even if the move did win the 
support of the 25 percent of the 
union’s 2,700 locals, as required 
by the constitution. 

McDonald further threatened 
the leaders of the dues protest 
movement that they will be 
brought to trial if they. persist. 

* 


WHILE the dues protest has 
won support in many parts of 
the country, sponsors in this 
district were slow in getting sup- 

ort until the action by the mem- 
hebshin of the big Gary local. 

The meeting last week in the 


| Philip Murray Hall was larger 


than any pre-strike nieeting. The 
hall was complétely filled by the 
starting time of 7:30 p.m., with 
an estimated 850 workers attend- 


ing. 
On the motion for a special 


| convention, the vote reportedly 
| was about 10 opposed, with the 


rest of the 850 rising solidly for 


“The membership overruled | it. This landslide vote came after 


a battery of full-time staff mem- 
bers hit the deck with earnest 


and hysterical pleading for the | 


defeat of the resolution. 
* 

THE issue had to be forced 
on the floor by an appeal from 
the decision of the chairman, 
Mayerik, who opposed a.change 
in the order of business. On this 


| motion, the vote was about 800 


to 10. 
_ After the dues issue was dis- 
posed of, the meeting went on 
to nominations. However, there 
was resistance to an omnibus mo- 
tion to nommate all incumbent 
officers, including McDonald, 
spcretary-treasurer I. W. Abel, 
vice-president Howard Hague 
and district director Joseph Ger- 
mano, 

When the membership insisted 
on individual nominatiens, Mc- 


STAFF members pleaded for 
McDonalds nomination on the | 
basis of the need for unity in the | 
contract fight which is to come 
in 1959. 

One district leader shouted, 
“How do we know Rarick isn't a 
Communist on the FBI's subevr- 
sive list?” - 

Somebody from the audience 


| shouted back: “How do we know 


you ain't a Communist?” 

When the staffman went in- 
to a red-baiting tirade on the 
subject of democracy and Hun- 
gary, another voice + Barer “We 
are not talking about Hungary 
tonight.” 

AT THAT moment, observers 

said, the meeting appeared 
heading toward a defeat of the 
nomination of McDonald and a 
likely follow-through on the dues 
protest action in the form of a 


VICTORY CELEBRATION 
Celebrating End of 
COAST GUARD SCREENING 
and to Pay Tribute to 
Captain Hugh Mulzac 
& Our Fighting Attorneys 


Entertainment: CALYPSO GROUP 
AL = awe @ LiL GOODMAN 
— REFRESHMENTS 


Satay, ee 15 


405: West 41st Street 
(MAIN SALLEOOM) . 


‘Contribution $1.25 


TREO odt “OM sicl 


2 2. ee 


lage ay ee - 


ft 


| nomination of its national lead- 


JEWISH PEOPLE'S Phitharmonic—Mid- 
winter Concert. Sat. Dec. 8, 8:30 in Town 
Hall. Handel’s oratorio Joshua plus Shaef- 


j\fer and Isvaeli songs with lyries by fa- 


mous Jewish poets. Eugene Malek con- 
cucting. Tickets available at 189 Second 
Ave., aE or at Foun Melt pee-ompee. 


Polonis Club~ on on iy ANE, 
Adm. free, .. 


Coming 
NEW 

ment, featu 

ce 

eve., Dec. 

supper. 

land Ave. 


Detective story 
et SY 


Susiday, Dec. 9 
Look Up and Live (2) 10:30 a.m. 
Spanish Show (13) 10:30 
UN in Action (2) 11 
Camera Three (2) 11:30 
Learn to Draw (5) 11:45 
Let's Take A Trip (2) Noon 


eas Dec. 8 : 


Mr. Wizard (4) 12:30 afternoon 

Movie: Night Train (11) 1. Rex. 
Harrison, Margaret Lockwood. 
Exciting anti-Nazi melodrama 

Junior Town Meeting (13) 1:30 

Football: Miami-Pitt (4) 2:15 

Laurel and Hardy Show (2) 2:30 

All Star Movie: Oxbow Incident 
(13) 2:30, 7 and 10 

Movie: Thief of Bagdad (7) 3.) Report From Rutgers: Topic. Wm. 
Arabian Nights Tale Dean Howells (13) 1:30 

Pro Football: Green Bay vs. San, University (13) 2 
Francisco ‘48rs (2) 4:30 Youth Wants to Know (4) 2:30 

Football Scoreboard (4) 5 All Star Movie: Oxbow aiient 

Open Mind—Discussion of Crime} (13) 2:30, 7 and 10° 
and Punishment (4)6 | Outlook—news (4) 3 

Meet the Champions: Roy Cam-) Zoo Parade (4) 3:30 
panella, guest (4) 6:45 John Hopkins File 7: 

Beat the Clock (2) 7 tary on research 

It’s Fun to Travel (9) 7 ‘Wide Wide World (4) 4 

Movie: Hamlet—Part Two (7) 7:30.; Meet the Press (4) 6 
Laurence Olivier. | Telephone Time (2) 6 

Jackie Gleason Show: One Hour of Frontier (5) 6 
Honeymooners (2) 8 

Perry Como Show: Pearl Bailey— 
guest, others (4) 8 

Duffy's Tavern (11) 8 

Olympic Highlights (11) 8:30 

Caesars Hour (4) 9 

Basketball: NYU-Lafavette (11) 9 

George Gobel (4) 10 

High Finance—quiz (2) 10:30 | 

Your Hit Parade (4) 10:30 | 

Movie: Southside 1-1000 (4) 11; 15 


—— — 


Lt Saunders T. ells of 


(5) 1 


Documen-| 


cident (9) 6, 


Attack on England by air 
You Asked For It (7) 7 


on Pear] Harbor (11) 7:30 

Ed Sullivan Show: Kate Smith, 
Sam Levenson, Joyce Crenfell, 
Gaelic _—e from Ireland, 
others (2) 8 


= 


Times Youth Forum: Bill of Rights | 


selective TV; movie guide 


| Steve Allen Show: Mickey Rooney, 
Sugar Ray Robinson, Anne Jef- 
freys, others (4) 8 

‘Press Conference (7) 8:30 

Alcoa Hour—Adventure in Dia- 
monds (4) 9 to 10 

‘Omnibus (7) 9 

‘Alfred Hitchcock Preersts (2) 9:30 

$64,000 Question (2) 10 

Loretta Young Show (4) 10 

What's My Line (2) 10:30 

Sunday News Special (2) 11 

Drew Pearson (5) 11 

Olympic Highlights (11) 11 

|Movie: Sleeping Car to Trieste 

11:15. 


s 
(9 


\~ 


RADIO 
Saturday, Dec. 8 


'Monitor—noon to midnight 


Groucho Marx WRCA 19. 30 after- 
noon 

Metropolitan Opera: Donizetti's 
Lucia—Maria Callas WABC 2 

Opera Matinee: La Clementina by 
Boccherini WNYC 4 


‘Million Dollar Movie: Oxbow In- : 
7.31) and 10:30 ae Orchestra—Guiomar Novaes, 


Air Powunttlaries (2) 6:30° Hitler! B 


pianist WCBS 9:05 

est Bands, WABC 9:30 
Olympic Roundup, WCBS 9:45 
Rhythm on Parade, WABC 10:30 


‘Victory at Sea: Japanese Attack! UN on the Record WCBS 11:10 


Marathon—Salute to Sinatra—nar- 
rated by Sammy Davis, Jr. 
WRCA Midnight 


RADIO 


| Sunday, Dec. 9 


Discussion, WRCA 2:05 

NY Philharmonic, WCBS 2:30 
Radio Workshop, WCBS 4:05 
Suspense, WCBS 4:30 

Meet the Press, WRCA 6:35 
Jack Benny Show WCBS 7 


Mississippi Frameup 


Lieut. Titus Saunders, 25, told the Afro-American, as 
revealed in an exclusive story in the papers Dec. 8 issue, 
| out yesterday, that Air Force officials privately told him Sen. 


John Stennis (D-Miss) and others. : 
‘had applied pressure for them to abuse him: he said. 
oust him from the service. | The Negro lieutenant said a: 

Saunders, who left the Air Force' white man, later identified as a 
at midnight Saturday with a sec-|chain gang boss, protested when 
ond-rate discharge, told the Afro|the white woman agreed to settle, 
he was charged with crimes in|out of court. The white man, he; 
Mississippi that the authorities, ‘said, went to call the state patrol, 
knew he did not commit. land returned with two- 
| The Afro said “top officials” said pronged hook on a long pole. 


he based his nel -deGsion on re.| .- ne white man began to jab 
signing on a desire to insure full}t me with the pole and dared me 
wenpent rights while iets Po eee gun, Som 
Se ee vent’ at the Lockburne|Evans, a worker at. the Columbus 
; he er 
Air Force Base, Ohio, said- there ‘Air Force Base, where j 


is a move on foot to correct the “#5 stationed, were gern! 
record to show he was given an, beaten in the patrol wagon, taken 


honorable discharge. : 'to jail and there placed in chains, 


Saunders, in the Afro-American their heads shaved. 
interview, told how he was in a| While being driven to the jail, 


a mob was in pursuit, he 
rd be longing 7 at eta | They were sneaked out the back | 


bus, Miss, Nov. 20, 1954, by a\door the next day and taken to a} 
young woman fiend. Another | ‘small ‘country schoolhouse, where 


woman and three men also were they were tried without counsel, 
ih the car. The struck another car 224 without their witnesses being 


| b ‘allowed to testify, and convicted. 
Pe ri parka ea Es pet, atne-| | Saunders fined $300 and given 


When Saunders got out of mil three months on charges of drunk- 
car to discuss the accident with|¢" 4rtiving, public profanity, re- 
the driver of the other car, a white | 5#sting arrest and moving his car 
woman, assuring her he would pay ‘from the scene of the accident. 
ithe damage as his mother’s. The trial took place. after an 
was insured, several white men ‘attorney offered to represent him} 


a ‘only if he pleaded guilty, explained | 
_ sane around and _be _ cere ‘that he fad to practice there. 


Saunders, who was not driving! 
and was not drunk and had only 
moved the car out of traffic, plead- 
ed not guilty after consulting with 
Chaplain Benjamin Adams from 
the Columbus 

ai days later he was releas-| 


ding appeal, the: 
bond 7 ied by “an inuential 


white Southerner,” who ~~ lene 
a lawyer $1,000 to re 
on appeal, Saunders t ey Afro. 
A rts sag  - oak an _. 
white ju ou ty an 
| Judge John D. Green gave him: 
six months. Still free on appeal} 
_. while the case went to the Missis- 
sippi Supreme Court, Lieut. Saun-: 
ders was — Aaa Ohio. The 
state court uphe ower court 
wren dete arm araontrerbicemty ss, 0's mn {last June, but Ohio refused to extra-| 


MOVING AND STORAGE |dite Saunders to Mississippi. 


MOVING, storage, long distance pickup} —— 
service, days, nights, weekends, ¢conomi-; 
cal. Budget Movers—CH 3-3786. 


| SITUATION WANTED 
MATURE, responsible woman comrade with | 


‘ 


) 


er, Rarick. 

Mayerik then quickly adjourn- 
ed the meeting. Workers stood 
up in good apertts, shouting: “We 
will be back!” 

Richardson, the Gary leader of 
the dues protest, was the recent 
candidate of the rank-and-file slate |@4 
in the local union elections. He re- 
ceived about one-thind of the votes 
cast in the race for president. 


Classified Ads. 


ADMIRAL PORTABLE TV—Rated “Best 
Buy.’ SPEC. $84.9.—Ideal second or 
even first set. Standard Brand Dist., 
143 Fourth Ave. (13th & i4th Sts.) 


, 


Cor. 170th St., Bronx %4, N.¥. 
"ime, ne am} tsa tiloy Tel. JErqme 76042, 
Worker, aeifites | vege igit ie “eye as 


Jean Shepherd Show, WOR 9:05 
‘Youth Wants to Know, WRCA 
10:30 


MOVIES 
Magnificent Seven, 50th St. Guild 


Ten Commandments. Criterion 

‘Friendly Persuasion, Albee-B’klvn 

Wee Ceordie, Little Carnegie 

‘Oklahoma, Mayfair 

| Lust for Life. Plaza 

Giant, Roxy 

La Strada, 52nd °St. Translux 

Around World in 80/Days, Rivoli 

War and Peace, B’lyn Paramount 

Silent World,- Paris 

me Woman of Rome. World 

Solid Gold Cadillac. Victoria 

Bus Stop, 68th St. Playhouse. Mid- 
town, Sun. to Tues. 

Grand Maneuver and Lovers & 
Lollipops, Apollon 42nd St. 

Tea and Sympathy, Gramerey, 
Beekman. Through Tues. 

Attack, Symphony 


| Rififi, 85th St. Fides teeas h 


Tues. 

‘Seven Wonders of World—Cine- 
rama, Warner 

Secrets of Life—Disney, Sutton 

Private’s Progress, 8th St. Through 
Tues. 

Rebecca (revival) 
mandie 

Mr. Hulot’s Holiday & Secrets of 
Reef, Embassy. Through Tues. 

Grapes of Wrath (with Tobaeco 
Road) Thalia, thru Thurs. 


THEATRE 


Candide, Martin Beck | 
Long Day’s Journey into Night, 
Helen Hayes 

Bells Are Ringing. Shubert 

Separate Tables, Music Box 

Lil Abner, St. James 

Saint Joan, Phoenix—last day—Sun. 
e Cart, Plymouth 

Old Vic, Winter Garden 

Take Giant Step, Jan Hus 

id | Major Barbara, Morosco 
leeping Prince, Coronet 

Fealet Shakespearewrights, 

W.. 87 St. 

My Fair Lady, Hellinger 

Three Penny Opera, Theatre de Lys 

Diary of pia Frank, Cort 

| Inherit the Wind, National 

Arms and Man, Downtown 

Me; Candido, Greenwich Mews 

‘Loud Red Patrick, Ambassador 

No Time For Sergeants, Alvin 


Transhux Nor- 


264 


Judy Garland Show, Palace 


MONUMENTS 
_ WEISS MONUMENTAL WORKS 
ya WASHINGTON | AVE, 
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in shop aa 
and union 


A HOTEL UNIONIST, Sam Torraco, desk clerk at the Edison, 
saved the life of a young Japanese woman guest one night recently. 
She needed a blood transfusion before she could be moved to a 
hospital, and Torraco, who was on duty when she called for a 
doctor; volunteered. Then he returned to his desk and resumed his 


“normal’ duties. 

Torraco, a member of the Hotel Trades Council, looking at a 
new electronic device installed by Edison in his front office, com- 
mented: “I guess giving blood is one service that a machine will 
never be able to perform.” . 

MADISON SQUARE GARDEN will be the site of a special 

: : membership meeting of District 65, 
Retail, Wholesale & Dept. Store 

- Union, in February. The union, which 

has about 30,000 members, is plan- 

ning to make it a victory celebration. 

Dist. 65 is now in a campaign to 

settle shop grievances, organizing, and 

win wage increases in pact reopeners 

reminiscent of the union’s aggressive 


drives in the thirties and forties. 


‘ 


. 
A HALF MILLION accidents on the job have been reported 
to the N. Y. State Workmen’s Compensation Board trom January | 
to Seytember 30. A big legislative battle is shaping up in Albany 
this January over compensation payments. Labor is demandin 


a 
sharp boost from the current $36 maximum to at least $54 mont Ne 


* 

UNION SCALE for painters 
in New York City went up 13.5 
cents an hour between July 2 
and October 1. The plumbers 
scale went up 10 cents in N. Y. C. 
and 7.5 cents in Buffalo. Carpen- 
ters. in Buffalo got 5.5 cents 
more. These were only changes 
in state in building trades mini- 
mams in this period. 

Wage scales for these workers 
in N. Y. C. from a low for la- 


borers of $2.90 to a top rate of 
$4.05 for bricklayers. In Buffalo, 
it runs from $248 to $3.56. In 
Schenectady, from $2.30 tod 
$3.50 ; 


A NEW MEMBERS CLASS of Macy local 1-S, Retail, Whole- 
sale and Dept. Store Union, is a requirement for new union mem- 
bers. They don’t get their union books and health plan cards until 
they take this class on union history and achievements, contract 
facts and their rights and responsibilities as union members. With 
the constant turnover of employees, about one thousand new mem- 
bers: come into the union each year, and local 1-S attaches con- 
siderable importance to this orientation program. 

ee 

GREAT NECK, L. I.—Classes for union leadership have been 
started by the International Union of Electrical Workers in con- 
junction with the local adult education program. They are held in 
the Great Neck high school and have instructors from IUE District 
4 Union Leadership Academy. Shop stewards, local union officials, 
and rank and file members alike have registered for the first classes 
starting up. 

* 

GARDEN CITY, L. I.—After a year-long inquiry, art interfaith 
committee has condemned the DeKonig leadership of Operating 
Engineers, Local 138 and proposed a 16-point reform program, A 
20-page report charged discrimination in hiring practices, lack ot 
union democracy, favoritism, and confirmed virtually all complaints 
made by expelled rank-and-file members. International president 
William E. Maloney has ordered the local to reopen the cases of 
four members thrown out three months ago by a kangaroo court. 
‘The DeKonigs, father and son, both are convicted extortionists. 

* 

THE FIGHT AGAINST BIAS 
‘in hiring older workers is the pur- 
pose of $10,000 in grants award- 
ed to non-profit employment 
agencies in Buffalo and Long Is- 
land by the N. Y. State Dept. of 
Labor. , 


Earmarked for this fight are 
$4500 for the Neighborhood 
House of Buffalo, $3500 to the 
Salvation Army of Buffalo, and 
$2000 to the Senior Consultants 
of Nassau County. The money is 
to be used by these agencies to 
help over-45-year-old workers 
with job problems. 

* 

MORE THAN 200 dressmakers have enrolled for classes run 
by local 22, ILGWU, in conjunction with the Board of Education, 
to {train skilled operators for the better-price lines where there is cur- 
rently a labor shortage. The program will retrain operators from 
other. crafts, such as finishers and cleaners, where there are fewer 
jobs to be had; and, retrain operators from cheaper lines. 

* | 
COLLEGE SCHOLARSHIPS will be awarded annually to two 
sons:or daughters. of members of Retail Drug Employes local 1199. 


|CIO acknowledged that labor did 


alll 


The Payoff in Albany— 
Will Labor Achieve Unity? 


By HERBERT SIGNER , : 

EMPLOYER LOBBYISTS were busy as beavers during the last session of the 
State Legislature. According to Harold Hanover, state AFL legislative director, “not 
in many a year have so many employer representatives been seen so often, so persistent 
and in so many places.” fs a pe Boo Sane 


This mass lobbying paid off for 
the corporations and businesses of 


the state, too. Both the AFL and 


AT a 


them too old. For them, thers ts 
10 prosperity.” 

Hanover conch tied, “ix s:im 
there is much to be. done, much 
which in the’ opinion of the State. 
Federation of Labor must be done 
legislatively to provide adequate 
protection for the workers employ- 
ed in New York State.” 
| Indications are that labor will 
put up a far more miltant battle 
in pe | than was the case last 
year, with a good chance for AL- 
CIO unity being attained. 

Whether the Democrats will 
learn the 1956 election, go beyond 
promises, and put up a serious 
struggle jointly with labor against 
the GOP-employer control remains 
to be seen. Their failure to do so 
last year no doubt hurt in many 
local +aces, and with the GOP 
firmly in the saddle, it will take an 
earnest struggle by a labor-Demo- 
cratic coalition te win any serious 
gains in 1957, 


‘Auto Union 
Appeals NLRB 
Kohler Ruling — 


DETROIT, Mich.—The United 
Auto Workers has filed an appeal 


against the action of George Dawn- 
ing, trial examiner for the National 
Labor Relations Board in tossing 


action on Albany issues will likely 
shape up as even more urgent 
than it was last’ year. 


In fact, with December, 1957, 
the deadline for state and city 
mergers, a first crucial test will be 
whether the two. giant labor bod- 
ies in New York will succeed in 
carrying through an effective and 
joint legislative struggle in Albany. 


The State Federation of Labor, 
meeting last Tuesday in Albany, 
adopted a comprehensive program 
of major goals for which it will 
work in Albany. 

These include: increasing to $54 
weekly the top workmen's com- 
pensation benefits; a $50 maximum 
for disability and unemployment 
insurance payments instead of the 
current $40 and $36; an increase 
from the current 26 to 39 weeks 
in the maximum period for unem- 
ployment insurance benefits; a 
$1.23 statewide minimum wage 
Jaw to replace the present system 
of industry wage boards; amend- 
ment of the state law regulating 
jemploye welfare funds so as to 
take in those run by bosses as well 
| as those jointly administered by 
‘union and management together; 
opposition to employer-sponsored 
ibills to outlaw organizational pick- 
eting and to put over a little Taft- 
Hartley law in New York; and 
other proposals. 

The state CIO will hold its an- 
nual Jezislative conference early 
in Jan sary. Much of its Albany pro- 
gram runs along the same lines as 


aes the state AFL. 

Phe Free < Bye. gdh Hanover, AFL legislative direct-| Ut 4,000,000 words of testimony 
arg .. |taken over a 15-month riod 

"ete f 5 cor in Albany, told the Joint Legis-|‘#8e" Over ve 
the year, accounted for the’ rash of |? (8 ae » RE against the strike-breaking actions 
promises made to labor by both /-2Uve cnamittee on Industrial afd | *F te Kihier (Cn , 
parties in Albany. However, when| Labor Conaitions last week that : 
it became evident as the legislative |the generai prosperity now pre-|__ At the request of the Kohler Co. 
session got under way that the ‘ailing cces not tell the wavlc| Downing had tossed out the UAW 
state A and CIO were not able story of wurkers’ conditions case on the grounds that the three 
to get together for effective joint | “In the first nine months vf this !nternational UAW trustees had 
action, the picture. changed dras-;year,” he said, “more than 54,0609| Dot signed nagp-Communist _ aifi- 
tically, and promises remained New York workers exhausted theiz davits. Pi 
promises to the end. Innemn'oynent insurance ben:iits.| The UAW described Downing 

On Nov. 6, the state GOP Fer those workers, the word ‘or: action s as. “incredible”. and “fan- 
strengthened their hold on the "rity is a néccery.” | taste. In the appeal, the three 
Legislature in the wake of the Eis-| For the ens of thousan Is of| UAW _ trustees, King Peterson, 
enhower sweep by increasing their workers’ hurt cn the job, ‘bel Anna Bond and Mike N owak, have 
membership in the State Senate} whirling whee's of high proin- filed the non-Communist affidavits. 
from 35 to 38 (65 percent of the|tion have nm<ant only persunal The UAW observ oS, Afhdavits 
sng from 90 to 96 in the As-|trageay and prvation,” Hany er — be sti proce 
sembly (64 percent). said. Bate , ys 22% 

This means labor faces harder} “Older we-}e.s, who are iner.-78- hling does ney needless Os Ae 
sledding in the coming 1957 Leg-|ing not only ia number bu. 2:40 fect ane at ag in’ the’ trial €x- 
islature, due to start work less'as a proportion of the population, | “ne! UAW is oe 
than a month from now. The is-|are being turned away from ‘Qhs) fall NLRB setae da: Weebendina 


not get to first base with its legis- 
lative program for 1956, even 
though labor had a friendly Harri- 
man administration to work with. 


The combination of a GOP- 
controlled legislature, effective em- 
ployer campaigning and. weak la- 
bor activity produced, despite 
countless. promises made to labor 
by both Democrats and Republil- 
cans; “very little to show by way 
of concrete accomplishments so far 
as labor was re 

IN THE FIELD of social insur- 
ance, there was only one change, 
with off-the-job. disability benefits 
rising to $40 weekly and the num- 
ber of weeks a worker: can get: 
benefits increased to 20. Other! 
minor labor-supported bills were 
passed. But the major AFL and 
CIO proposals covering unemploy- 
ment insurance, workmen's com- 
a disability benefits, la- 
ors rights, etc. were killed. 

It was apparent, when the legis- 
lature ended, that a principal factor 
in this dismisal picture was the 
failure of the state AFL and CIO 
to achieve united action for their 
joint legislative program. At the 
beginning of the session in January, 
shortly after the national AFL- 
CIO merger, politicians and em- 
ployers alike were plainly fearful 
of the power of the New York 
labor movement in Albany. 


> 
‘ 


sue of state AFL and CIO united ‘simply because industry consi leis) The UAW tie walk tediiecaiealll 
a letter from the NLRB statiny 


- oe 


~ 


. 


be issued, one for a pharmacy college and another for any other 
college or university. 

Hotel Front Service local 144 has announced a four-year schol- 
arship grant, of $1,000 a year, in any of the eight colleges in the 
New York area. Children of union members are eligible. 

* 

RETIRED HOTEL WORKERS will have a reunion-Christmas 
party Dec. 22 at the Roosevelt Hotel. There are 1,328 pensioners on 
the rolls. The Hotel Trades Council backs a pensioner club which 
has many activities and which also looks after the needs of its 
members. 


> 


: * 

FOUR BAKERY UNION officials in New York face disciplin- 

ary action because they caused their international president, James 

Cross, and three others “to be arrested and falsely charged with 

suspicion of kidnaping and felonious assault with a deadly weapon” 
during the recent union convention in San Francisco. 


The charges were dropped by a grand jury and police. Back 


of the incident was an effort by the four to oust Crass’ administration. 
The convention upheld the incumbent leadership. In New York, the 
four union officials have been prominent in opposing a policy of 
unity within the organization locally. Fe 

* 


THE TEAMSTERS Joint Council has refused to seat seven 
“paper locals as ordered by Dave Beck, international president. 
These locals were set up by Johnny Dio, now awaiting trial in the 
acid blinding of Victor Riesel, and figured heavily in a battle for 
Council leadership between Martin Lacey and John O’Rourke. 

Lacey, incumbent president, won a court injunction barring 
move to count the votes of these locals which went to O'Rourke. 
Another election for leadership of the 125,000-member Council is 
coming up this February. Lacey is also president of the AFL Central 
Trades & Labor Council in N.Y. C. 


. . The “paper” locals- were: accused of being part: of a move by: 


they all requirements of the Tatt- 
Hartlev Act; the appeal points out. 
Also. the appeal states trustees are 
not officers of the UAW, as the 
NLRB has said many times in other 
cases. 

A dozen unfair labor practices 
are charged against Kohler by the 
union, 

The strike is now22 years old. 
Kohler meanwhile continues the 
redbaiting, sending its speakers all 
over the country to employers 
meetings and press _ conferences 
charging that the UAW is “a Marx- 
ist organization.” 


Sentence 6 for 
Contesting 


|\Lilywhite Golf 


GREENSBORO, North Carolina. 
—Six Negroes convicted of “tres- 
passing” on a golf course operated 
exchusively for whites were sen- 


tenced to 30-day jail terms. They - 
were convicted. by a Guilford 
er Superior Court jury here 
yesterday of trespassing on the 
city-owned but privately operated 


| 


‘Gillespie Park Golf Course Dec. 7, - 3 
1955. ee oo be 2% BSS 26S, us 


